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THE ENGLISH 


HIsTORICAL REVIEW 


NO. LXI.—JANUARY Igo! 


The Early History of Babylonia 


IV. THE EARLIEST SEMITES. 


. earliest history of Babylonia at present attainable presents 
us with a more or less continuous struggle between three or 
four principalities occupying the delta of the Euphrates and 
Tigris. The underlying factor in this struggle was no doubt in 
essence a racial one; it meant the continual friction between 
the mountaineers and steppe men of the north and the culti- 
vators and townsmen of the south, and is typified in the Bible 
by the struggle between Cain and Abel, between the agriculturist 
and the shepherd. The shepherds and nomads in the present 
case were, for the most part, the people whom we collectively name 
Semites, a race whose annals fill such a-notable place not merely 
in the secular history of the world, but also in the development of 
its religious ideas, and which has maintained a force and vitality 
throughout the ages quite unexampled elsewhere. Schlézer, in 
Eichhorn’s ‘ Repertorium,’ viii. 161, published mm 1781, first gave 
the name Semitic to a group of languages which are united 
together by very close ties, and of which Hebrew is a type. 
Eber, the eponymos of the Hebrews in the Bible story, is there 
made the son of Shem, who is styled ‘ the father of all the children 
of Eber,’ and the term Semitic is therefore not inappropriate so 
long as we remember that we are not connoting by it the various 
peoples who are made descendants of Shem in the genealogical 
table in Genesis. That table is based rather on geographical 
and political than on ethnographic or linguistic affinities. 
We must also beware of confusing language with physical 
VOL. XVI.—NO. LXI. B 
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qualities. While the various races who speak dialects of the so- 
called Semitic speech are closely allied linguistically, they differ 
very much in physical character. This is obvious when we 
remember that the class includes such diverse elements as the. 
Abyssinians and the peasants of Syria. 

While the languages of the Semitic class agree together 
closely, they are sharply separated from other divisions of human 
speech in structure and grammar, and form a natural group. 
Their most striking feature, perhaps, apart from their phonology 
and various grammatical idiosyncrasies, is the fact that they con- 
sist entirely, or almost entirely, of words formed of triliteral roots. 

The original homeland of this sharply defined group of speech 
has been a good deal debated and is still the subject matter of con- 
troversy, but it seems to me that the great balance of evidence 
and authority is in favour of Arabia. Those who have derived 
the Semitic languages from Africa or Central Asia respectively 
have done so on insufficient grounds. In regard to Africa, 
which Salt and partially also Ritter made the primitive 
homeland of the Abyssinians, they have mistaken an utterly 
corrupt form of Semitic speech for a primitive form of the 
language. Those who have gone to Central Asia have done so 
on the unsafe ground that a number of very characteristic objects, 
indigenous to Arabia, have not common names among the scattered 
members of Semitic speech—a fact which has, it seems to me, a 
simpler explanation. Tentatively, at all events, it seems best to 
treat Arabia, which is now the great focus of Semitic speech, as its 
original homeland. 

The best authorities divide the Semitic languages into two 
groups, a northern and a southern group, the former comprising, 
almost entirely, languages which are extinct, and the latter chiefly 
living forms. The northern section comprises ancient Babylonian, 
Assyrian, Phenician, Hebrew, Canaanitish, and Aramaic, all now 
extinct except the last, which is represented by a mere fragment 
in Syriac. The southern section comprises Arabic and Abyssinian 
among the living tongues, and Minean and Sabean, or Himyaritic, 
among the extinct ones. It is a curious fact that among all these 
languages Arabic still preserves the most primitive type of Semitic, 
a fact due, no doubt, to the unmixed character of the people who 
speak it, who continue to occupy the same almost inaccessible 
deserts which their earliest forefathers did, virtually unmolested 
and unchangeable in speech as in habits and physique. Sprenger, 
Schrader, Wright, and De Goeje are agreed that the oldest and 
most unsophisticated form of Semitic speech which we can 
examine is Arabic, and that Arabic is more like the mother 
form from which all the other Semitic languages have separated 
than any of the other Semitic tongues. This is more especially the 
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view of De Goeje and Schrader.' Sprenger argues that ‘ all Semites 
are successive layers of Arabs who deposited themselves layer upon 
layer.’? I would rather argue that the Arabs are the largely unsophis- 
ticated and unaltered kernel of a race which probably once occupied 
all northern and western Arabia, and which has been altered on its 
borders by contact with other races. This has been chiefly in two 
directions, one in the south and east and the other in the north. 

We will first consider the former district. Modern students 
are at one with Arabic tradition in making a strong distinction 
between the true Arabia where true Arabic was spoken, Hejaz and 
Nejd, and what the Arabs call Yemen or the south of Arabia. All 
the Arab writers speak of the languages of the two districts as 
having been for the most part mutually unintelligible, while the 
physique of the two races was also markedly different. 

The district of Yemen was itself for a long time an unknown 
land, and it is only since Fresnel in 1887 began his researches that 
it has been known that the old language of Yemen still virtually 
survives in the country between Hadramaut and Oman, and 
especially in the country of Mahrah, Mirbat and Zhefar. More 
recent and careful studies of the inscriptions which have been found 
in various parts of South Arabia have shown that in the small 
corner of Mahrah we, in fact, have a remnant of the Himyaritic 
race which was driven from so much of its old quarters by the early 
Muhammadan Arabs. They have further shown that this old 
language of Yemen was, apart from dialectal forms, in essence the 
same as the Gheez of Abyssinia, and both represented the ancient 
Himyaritic or Ethiopic, the language spoken by the queen of 
Sheba, and, it seems to me, spoken also along the seaboard 
of Arabia facing the Persian Gulf. This language differed from 
Arabic in several respects, as in the character of the vowels ; whence, 
says Renan, we have in many words, otherwise like those of true 
Semitic origin, a change analogous to that which Latin words went 
through when spoken by Celtic lips, as pawme, French for the 
Latin palma, besides a number of elisions of consonants. A marked 
tie between Mahri and Gheez, as against Arabic, is the use of k 
instead of ¢ in some cases in parts of the conjugation of the verb.* 
Again, remarks Renan, ‘among the people of Yemen we meet 
with articulations contrary to all the rules of Arabic pronunciation, 
and a mass of words of apparently other than Semitic origin.’ 
Speaking of these and other differences, Renan, referring to the 
dialects of Mahri and Gheez, sums up: On dirait de part et d’autre 
une langue sémitique articulée par un organe non sémitique.* The old 
Abyssinian language called Gheez is in fact a mere dialectal form 
of the primitive language of Southern Arabia generally called 

? Wright’s Comp. Grammar, p. 8. * Alte Geogr. Arab. p. 293. 
* Renan, Hist. gén. des Langues Sémitiques, i. 313. * Ibid. p. 327. 
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Himyaritic. It is now universally held that it was introduced into 
Africa by an emigration from Arabia, and the various dialects and 
forms into which it has broken up are proofs partially of isolation 
and proofs also that the invaders mixed in different ways and in 
different proportions with the original inhabitants, who, as I stated 
in a previous paper, form sections of the primitive Cushite race. 

The old form of the language Gheez, which is now virtually 
extinct, was originally the language of Tigré whose capital was 
Axum, and it is well preserved in the inscriptions at Axum. When, 
about the year 1300, the royal family at Axum was displaced by 
another, living at Séwa where the dialect called Amharic was 
spoken, Gheez was gradually displaced as the spoken tongue by 
Amharic, and Gheez remained merely as the language of the church, 
and, in a more or less corrupt form, as the language of literature 
also. Besides Amharic, other dialects of Abyssinia exist, such as 
that of Tigré, very like Gheez, that of Guragueh, Afar, Saho, 
the two dialects of Gafat, &c.6 All these forms, however, are ulti- 
mately derived from the primitive Himyaritic dialects imported 
from Arabia and mixed with Cushite and other elements. When 
this migration began we have no means of knowing, but it was 
possibly later than some writers suppose, and it was gradual. 
What it is important to remember is that in primitive times the 
population of Abyssinia was not Semitic but Cushite or Hamitic, 
and that it is now probably represented by the Somalis, Gallas, &c. 
on the one side and the Nubians on the other. 

This is precisely the conclusion we arrived at on other grounds 
in a previous paper, and it means that the population of the 
eastern and southern seaboard of Arabia was a people covered with 
a veneer of Semitic culture and speaking a corrupt Semitic speech, 
but in blood and in essence a population of Cushite or Hamitic de- 
scent. Renan enforces the same conclusion by certain ethnographic 
considerations which I had overlooked. He says all we know of the 
Cushite civilisation accords perfectly with the relics of that of Yemen. 
Theimmenseruins of Mareb andof Sana do not in any way correspond 
to Semitic ways, and the Arabs who now live among the ruins, feeling 
they have nothing in common with them, attribute them to the 
gigantic and impious race of the Adits, and the Ehkili language of 
Mahrah is looked upon by them as that of Adand Thamud. Lassen 
long ago noticed the singular analogies between the constitution of 
the ancient Sabean kingdom and that of the Narikas (who are 
Dravidians) of Malabar, and enlarges on the existence of castes in 
both cases, caste being unknown to the Arabs. The same organi- 
sation is presented by the Somalis of the African coast, who 
probably represent the Arabic Cushites in their original form. 
Bohlen and Lassen have shown what close ties there were be- 

5 Renan, Hist. gén. des Langues Sémitiques, i. 337. 
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tween Arabia and Dravidian India in early times, and Weber on 
philological grounds admits a common element in the population 
of India and Arabia. M. Arnaud argues for a similar community of 
origin from the manner of life and caste system still prevailing 
among the Akhdain, a vagabond class of southern Arabia. Lastly, 
says Renan, the ancient manners and customs of Yemen have 
nothing in common with those of the Semites. The Himyaritic 
code drawn up by Gregentius, bishop of Zhafar, is based on ideas 
foreign to Semitic notions in the way it deals with the sexes, in its 
savage and complicated penal enactments, &c. Cireumcision, with 
some other pagan customs, existed in Yemen from very early times. 
Lokman, the mythical representative of Adite wisdom, recalls Aesop, 
whose name, according to D’Herbelot and Welcker, points to an Ethio- 
pian origin : Aicwzros Ai@iow ; and in India the literature of fables 
(in which animals play a prominent réle) is essentially that of the 
Sudras or Kausikas, i.e., according to Eckstein, the Kushites. From 
these considerations Renan draws the conclusion which I think 
unanswerable : 


Ce serait par des émigrations, relativement modernes, que la race 
Joktanide (Sémite) se serait superposée en Arabie et en Afrique 4 la rave 
couschite, et nous aurions, par l’hymiarite et le mabri, non des langues 
couschites, mais des langues sémitiques altérées par une influence 
couschite.® 
The black race which I have here referred to as Cushite, and 
which occupied the seaboard of Arabia and North-Eastern Africa, 
was almost certainly, as Dr. Glaser has pointed out, the people of 
Punt, living in the land of Punt, which represented to the primitive 
Egyptians the source of culture and the centre of light. The réle 
of the civilisers of the world belongs no doubt in the earliest times 
neither to the white nor to the brown races, but to these black folk 
whom we group together as Hamites or Cushites. Punt is word 
for word the same as Punic or Phenician. 

The Semites had occupied the steppes of Mesopotamia from 
the earliest times. They are found there dwelling not only on 
the watershed of the two rivers Euphrates and: Tigris, but also 
on the flanks of the mountains of Kurdistan and Luristan, and 
they also apparently largely occupied the country of Canaan and of 
Syria. Unlike the Arabs, however, whose wastes and steppes were 
an undisputed and an undivided heritage, these Northern Semites 
divided the land with those of another stock altogether. The true 
and typical Semite was in early times what he still is, a pastoral 
herdsman and nomad, represented at his best by the Bedawis of 
our day; and so he remained where he was unmixed and unsophisti- 
cated. On the other hand, the rich alluvial plains were tilled, the 
mines were worked, and the towns were built, and occupied 

® See Renan, Hist. gén. des Langues Sémitiques, i. 322. 
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apparently all over the districts occupied by the Northern Semites 
by the settled and sedentary race of tillers of the soil, miners, and 
traffickers, whom we have called Cushites. The extent, in fact, to 
which these Cushite colonies were planted in the West is an 
unsolved mystery. It is, at all events, rather curious that Abram 
(Abraham), the Hebrew patriarch, with his people, should in the 
Bible story be so persistently brought from Ur of the Chaldees. 
If by Ur of the Chaldees is to be understood the city of Ur now 
represented by Mugheir, as is generally argued, then it would 
seem that Abraham and his following are treated in the biblical 
account not as Semites but as Cushites, a view which the difficulty 
of finding an etymology for Abraham in Semitic makes possible. 
If this view be tenable, then it would appear as if the Hebrews 
derived their language from the Canaanites among whom they 
afterwards dwelt. 

A parallel difficulty exists in the case of the Phenicians. 
Herodotus tells us (i. 1) that the Phenicians once lived on the shores 
of the Erythrean Sea, whence they migrated to the Mediterranean 
and settled where they afterwards inhabited. Again he says 
(vii. 88) : ‘ This nation (i.e. the Phenicians), according to their own 
account, dwelt anciently upon the Erythrean Sea, whence they 
crossed over and planted themselves on the Syrian coast.’ On 
the other hand, Eratosthenes, as quoted by Strabo,’ speaks of two 
islands in the Persian Gulf, one called Tyros (which is named Tylos 
by Pliny and Ptolemy) and the other Arados (the modern Arad, 
one of the Bahrein islands), which had temples resembling those 
of the Phenicians. The inhabitants of these islands reported that 
the islands and cities bearing the same names among the 
Phenicians were their own colonies. These islands, he adds, 
were ten days’ sail from Teredon, and one day’s sail from the 
promontory of Makae. Erastosthenes refers to Androsthenes, an 
admiral of Alexander the Great, as his authority. Trogus 
Pompeius goes a step further and says that the Phenicians who 
founded Tyre left their former country in consequence of an earth- 
quake, and first lived near the Assyrian lake, and presently settled 
near the sea.* Pliny, Dionysius Periegetes, and Solinus all refer to 
the migration of the Phenicians from the borders of the Erythrean 
Sea, but they doubtless, as Rawlinson says, copied the authorities 
already cited.° 

These traditions are certainly curious, and in them the tradition 
of the Phenicians themselves agrees with that of the islanders in the 
Persian Gulf. Although Bochart, Voltaire, Heeren, and Movers all 
questioned the story, it was accepted by Kenrick, and in later times 
by Rawlinson. The latter argues for a conclusion which now has 


7 xvi. ch. 3, par. 4. 8 See Justin, xv. i. 3, 2. 
® See Rawlinson, Herodotus, iv. 242, note 13; Pliny, v. 14; Solinus, xxxiv. 1. 
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greater probability than even when he wrote: namely, that the 
emigrants were not of Semitic but, as he calls them, of Hamitic 
race; that is to say, were Cushites. While the later historical 
Phenicians apparently spoke the language of Canaan, and were 
largely of the same blood as the Canaanites, there was a real 
difference between their customs and tendencies, which, as Raw- 
linson says, points to a mixture with a foreign graft. The 
Canaanites were fierce and intractable warriors, rejoicing in their 
prancing steeds and chariots of iron, neither given to commerce 
nor to any of the arts of peace. The Phenicians, on the other 
hand, were quiet and peaceable, a nation of traffickers, skilled in 
navigation and in the arts, both useful and ornamental, unwarlike 
except at sea, and wholly devoted to commerce and manufactures. 
Rawlinson’ also compares the close affinity and friendship 
between the Phenicians and the Jews with the strife and hatred 
existing between the latter and the Canaanites, and he explains the 
fact apparently by both Jews and Phenicians having been 
originally Cushite colonies, who planted themselves amongst and 
were absorbed by the Semitic Canaanites. He compares the name 
of the Phenician town Marathus with the word meaning ‘the 
West’ in the language of the primitive Babylonians—namely, 
Martu—and argues forcibly that unless they had come from the 
east the Phenicians would hardly have called one of their chief 
cities by such a name. Beth-Shan again is a name apparently 
compounded of a Semitic and a Cushite word. Professor Sayce 
reminds us that Joppa boasted of having been founded before the 
Deluge, and of having been the seat of Kepheus, the king of the 
Ethiopians, the name by which the pre-Aryan and pre-Semitic 
populations of Asia and Europe were known to the Greeks. 
Pliny says'' that the empire of Ethiopia extended over Syria and 
the shores of Italy in the days of King Kepheus, as is shown 
by the legend of Andromeda. Dicaearchus tells us the Chaldeans 
were called Kephenes from King Kepheus.'? These traditions are 
supported by a comparison of the early cosmology and mythology 
of the Phenicians and the peoples of Palestine with those of the 
Cushites of Lower Mesopotamia. 

This intermixture of more or less pure Semites with Cushite 
elements in very primitive times in the countries north and north- 
west of Arabia doubtless accounts for certain features of the North 
Semitic languages, in which they resemble the Sabean form of 
speech rather than the Arabic, and accounts also probably for cer- 
tain features of the mythology of the same race, such as the 
worship of the god Sin, to which we shall refer presently. 

Apart from this sophistication, however, the Northern Semites 


© Herodotus, iv. Essay ii. 241-9. " Hist. Nat. vi. 35. 
2 Sayce, Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch. i. 302, 303. 
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were affected by another and perhaps a more important graft and 
mixture. The speech of Chaldea in primitive times was not 
Cushite, whatever the blood of the local race may have been. As 
we have seen, it belonged neither to the so-called Hamitie (or 
Cushite) nor to the Semitic family of languages, but to that some- 
times called Turanian, including those of the modern Mongols and 
Turks. Similar languages were spoken in the mountain country 
north of the lower Tigris—namely, in Elam—and it would seem 
very probable that the primitive people of Mesopotamia and of 
the delta of the Euphrates and Tigris was partially a Cushite stock 
and partially a more or less sophisticated Semitic race which was 
conquered by invaders from Elam, who imposed their language 
upon it and also brought in the use of the cuneiform writing and 
syllabary. This is also the view of Mr. de Morgan, who is now 
digging in Elam, and the results of whose excavations are so 
anxiously awaited. It would seem that the Cushites, however 
otherwise gifted, had not the use of letters. At least we have no 
trace of their having used them either in Africa or in Arabia, or 
on the north or east of the Indian Ocean, and they were ap- 
parently the heritage of the Turanian highlanders of Elam, 
who at all events introduced them into the delta and its borders. 
What seems plain, again, is that in the very earliest records from 
Lower Babylonia we have traces of the presence of Semites there. 
How much influence they exercised we do not know. 

It is the ideographic character of the script here referred to which 
makes it so difficult to trace the beginning of Semitic influence upon 
the speech of Lower Babylonia, but the occurrence of certain words 
written phonetically in some of the very earliest inscriptions from 
Babylonia enables us to postulate the presence of a Semitic 
tongue in close proximity to the delta-lands of the Euphrates and 
Tigris at the earliest point to which we can carry back our research. 
M. Thureau Dangin has collected some of these proofs. Thus :—- 
Dam ha ra or Damka = Tam ha ru (Hilprecht, plate 60, and on the 
cone of Entemena, col. i. 26) ;'* Nagid, a shepherd (compare the 
Hebrew Noked), in inscriptions of Ur Ninib and Gudea. Um maan: 
this word, says M. Thureau Dangin, occurs on an inedited cone of Uru- 
kagina and probably corresponds to ummanu. Mash ga na, which 
is equivalent to Mashkanu, and was used in the very earliest times 
at Shirpula to designate inhabited places.“ U rig, the equivalent 
of urgitu. The word apparently occurs in col. iii. line 25 of the in- 
scription of Lugal zaggizi. Da er, or Daur, the equivalent of 
daru (Lugal zaggizi, 6 B 1 87 iii. 88, and Eannadu, ‘ Descouvertes,’ 
pl. 4°, F 2 iv. 8). Ulla, the equivalent of ullu (Urukagina, De 
Clereq, v. 3, cone of Entemena, vi. 5, &c.) Gi na, the equivalent 


'S See on this word Hilprecht, Old Babyl. Inscr. ii. 48. 
4 See Rev. Sém. April 1897, p. 168. 
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of ki nu (inedited cone of Urukagina and cone of Entemena, i. 4). 
Ab-ba, the equivalent of abu (cone of Entemena, i.3). Ha lam, the 
equivalent of halaqu (on the stone known as Galet A of Entemena, 
iv. 19, and cone of Entemena, vi. 20). Sadug, the equivalent of 
Sattuku (inedited cone of Urukagina, and inscription of the same 
king in De Clercq, iv. 3)."° 

In addition to such words we have certain syllabic sounds 
clearly of Semitic origin occurring in phonetically written words 
at a very early date, as Kalam, in Kalamma (=Kalamu) ;"* Il, in 
the proper name Il li on the cone of Entemena, iii. 34; Zig, in 
Zig ga (=zaqu), on the so-called Galet A of Entemena, &c." In 
addition to these direct words and sounds, which are merely a 
sample, are a number of expressions having turns of phrase and con- 
struction modelled on Semitic phrases and all pointing to a famili- 
arity with Semitic speech. It is plain, therefore, that at the very 
earliest time to which we can carry back our researches, Semites 
and Turanians were living side by side in Babylonia. It is equally 
plain that both the Babylonians and the Assyrians borrowed a very 
large number of words from their Turanian neighbours, and their 
vocabularies are steeped with the influence of the latter. ‘The 
Semitic vocabulary,’ says Professor Sayce, ‘ examined in the light of 
cuneiform revelations, shows much borrowing from the Akkadian, 
and wili enable us to gauge to some extent the amount of civilisa- 
tion possessed by the primitive Semite before his intercourse with 
Akkad. A considerable portion of Assyrian words, as well as the 
Assyrian mythology, are immediately derived from an Akkadian 
source.’ Mr. Sayce goes on to urge that most of the so-called biliteral 
roots and words relating to civilised life are taken from Turanian 
Babylonian. He cites the names for city, fortress or strong- 
hold, enclosure, palace, seat or throne, floor, king, lord, crown, 
judge, copper or bronze, silver, iron, value, hour, number or 
measure, the weight maneh, weighing or measuring; the larger 
numbers, as one hundred ; speech; astrological terms, as unlucky, 
&e.; a tablet, writing, a style, a plough, a yoke, to dig, field, corn, 
&c.'* These facts are suggestive in themselves, since they show how 
the northern Semites borrowed the terms of civilisation very 
largely from their Turanian neighbours. 

The focus and centre of Semitic aggression in the earliest 
times was apparently Kish, which had been taken possession of, 
or was controlled, by the Semites. These Semites were apparently 
also settled at the place formerly called Gishbanki, but now 
known as Gish ukhe or Ukhe simply. Which of the two places 
was the earlier seat of Semitic influence we do not at present know, 


1S See Thureau Dangin, Rev. d’ Assyr. iv. 74. 


'® Hilprecht, Old Babyl. Inscr. ii. 87 passim. 7 Rev. d’ Assyr. iv. 74. 
'§ Ibid. pp. 304-8. 
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but in any case the two towns were probably originally of Cushite 
foundation and conquered by the Semitic nomads. These latter 
are probably to be identified with the Suti of the later inscriptions, 
who wandered about on the lands of the lower Tigris. Hommel 
says that the Suti words which have survived, such as Zalkhu=tin 
and Namalu=bed, have a Semitic sound.'® These early nomads 
occur under the same name in the Egyptian inscriptions, and they 
were probably very like in every respect to the modern Bedawis of 
the delta. 

It is not quite clear whether, as Mr. Pinches suggests, 
there was not more than one place named Kish in Babylonia, one 
situated at the mound of Haimar, near Babylon itself, and the 
other lower down the country. At all events the name is written 
in several ways by the later Semitic Babylonians and Assyrians as 
Kishu, Kie ish, and Kish sha tu. Until we get further light, how- 
ever, it will be safer to treat the names as those of the same place. 
Its great importance in very early times is shown not only by the 
inscriptions of its kings, but also by the fact that the title, ‘Shar 
Kishatu,’ or king of Kish, became the prototype of Shar Kishshati, 
i.e. the king of the world. 

I have already collected some facts about Kish in previou 
papers, but in view of the more considerable position which the 
place is now seen to have occupied in very early times it will be 
well to add such further information as is within our reach. 
Ramman Nirari, king of Assyria, father of Shalmaneser I, defeated 
the king of Babylon, Nazi Maruttash, and in an inscription of his 
son he is styled Shar Kishshati, a title which was also used by 
more than one of his successors, and was also used by Merodach 
Baladan I, king of Babylon. This title was apparently revived 
in the case of these later kings of Assyria and Babylon, with the 
special meaning of king of the world or universal ruler, but its 
original meaning, as Hilprecht urges, was most probably simply 
king of Kish, and it was apparently a revival of the Shar Kishshatu 
used, as we shall see presently, by more than one early Babylonian 
king, and derived from the time before Babylon had become the 
principal city of Babylonia and when that distinction belonged to 
Kish.” 

The principal god of Kish, in later times at all events, was 
Zamama, or, as the name is written in the dialectal form, 
Zagaga. He was a form of the sun-god, Ninip. In a tablet 
published by Pinches he is identified with Marduk sa takhaji, 
Marduk of battle. Associated with him was his consort, the 
goddess Ninni, or the Lady. The House of the Great Mountain,?! 


” Gesch. Bab. p. 275. 
* See Hilprecht, Old Babylonian Inscriptions, i. 23, &c. 
*" In a text H. R. 50 ob. 13, E Kur Magh. 
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which was the usual name for the great temple at Kish, is said 
to have been an equivalent for E Kharsag Kalama, i.e. the House of 
the Mountain of the World. This ‘ mountain of the world,’ the great 
temple at Kish, was, says Mr. Sayce, the mountain of Sabu, to which 
the storm-bird god, Zu, took his flight in the famous legend, a 
legend” which seems to me to show the very high antiquity of 
Kish. In regard to the epithets applied to Kish in some of the 
early inscriptions, pointing to its bad reputation, it is noteworthy 
that, in a table of omens published by Dr. Scheil, the omen of Kish 
is said to be ‘want within thee and burning by the enemy.’ 
Jastrof tells us that the temple of Ninni at Kish was known as the 
tower, or ziggurat, of the great dwelling (E-igi-e-nir-kidur-makh).* 
The great temple of Zamama apparently bore more than one name. 
It was called Kharsag Kalama, or the mountain of the world, and 
also E me te ur zagga, the house of the warrior’s glory.* It is 
curious that, attached to the great temple of Bel at Babylon, there 
was a second court devoted to the worship of Ishtar and Zamama.” 
A lesser god worshipped at Kish of whom we know only the name 
was Tug.”* Bahu, or Bau, was also worshipped there,’ and she 
was called the Ruler of Kish. On a contract stone Zamama, the 
god of Kish, is symbolised by an eagle, which is said to be ‘ the 
image of the southern sun of Kish.’ The symbolisation of Zamama 
by an eagle is also mentioned in ‘ W. A. I.’ ii. 57, 53. 

Kish, although it ceased to be the metropolis of Babylonia, con- 
tinued to exist asa town. Ina tablet of the Kassite king, Nazi 
Marruttash, found at Nuffar, he calls himself ‘king of Kish.’ * 
Tiglath Pileser III offered sacrifices to the gods at Kish,®° and 
among the evil deeds of Nabonidus, which are supposed to have 
brought upon him his troubles, was the removal of the gods of Kish 
to Babylon. 

In regard to the partially semitised character of the people 
of Kish, Hilprecht says of the king of Kish whose name he pro- 
visionally read as Enne Ugun, ‘he was apparently a Semite.’*! 
Of Lugal Zaggizi, son of Ukush, the famous conquering king of 
Kish, he says the name is possibly to be read as Semitic,® and 
he describes his conquests as ‘the first signal success of the 
invading Semites from the north.’* He further quotes certain 
phrases from his inscriptions, which, he says, look very suspicious 
in an ancient Shumerian inscription, ¢.g.: ‘ From the lower sea of 
the Tigris and Euphrates to the upper sea;’ ‘From the rising of 
the sun to the setting of the sun;’ and others which remind us 


*2 Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, p. 295. *3 Jastrof, p. 639. ** Ibid. p. 640. 
*° Sayce, Lectures, p. 438. 26 See ibid. p. 217. 

2 Tbid. p. 262. ** Ibid. pp. 261, 262, note. 

* Boscawen, Babyl. and Orient Rec. viii. 161. % ii. R. 67, 11. 


3! Old Babyl. Inscr. ii. 50, note 2. % Tbid. p. 51, note 4. 33 Thid. p. 54. 
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forcibly of the phraseology of the latest Assyrian kings. Another 
similar fact is his use of the ideogram da ur, doubtless of Semitic 
origin (=da ri), for ‘ eternal;’ see col. iii. 36, da urgé me, ‘ he 
may pronounce (speak) for ever.’** He says the character for 
Lugal on an inscribed object from Tell Loh, presented by a king 
of Ukhe, or Gish-uhke, has so far only been found in such 
cuneiform inscriptions as contain Semitic words written phoneti- 
cally, or in other texts which are written ideographically but, on 
the basis of strong arguments, must be read as Semitic. ‘We are 
forced,’ he says, ‘to the conclusion that this character, while 
doubtless derived from the well-known Shumerian form, was 
invented and employed by a Semitic nation.’ 

The first king of Kish hitherto recorded occurs in a difficult 
inscription published by Hilprecht (ii. 50). He makes it read that 
a certain Enne Ugun (whose name is read In bil Ugun by Hommel 
and Winckler), king of Kish and leader of the hordes of Gishbanki,* 
was defeated and captured, his city burnt, and his silver statue and 
other booty dedicated to the god Inlil, at Nippur, by some king 
unknown. Winckler points out that a ruler of Erech, in the reign of 
Sargon I, to be presently mentioned, was called In bil Ugun, and 
he translates the inscription as if In bil Ugun, an Erechthite, was 
appointed king of Kish by its conqueror, whoever he was. 

The conquering prince, of whose long inscription I gave an abs- 
tract in a previous paper, and whose name reads in Shumerian 
Lugal Zaggizi, would in Semitic be styled Sharru mali emu ki 
keni, i.e. ‘ the king is full of eternal strength.’ ** He styles himself 
king of Erech, and son of Ukush,* patesi of Ukhé. 

We have seen how Mesilim himself was acknowledged as over- 
lord both of Ukhé and of Shirpurla, and have described the vic- 
torious struggle of Eannadu, king of Shirpurla, against Kish and 
Ukhé, and we have seen how on his death the star of Kish again 
became ascendant. 

I would provisionally place here some rulers who are known to 
us by their inscriptions. Oneof them is mentioned in a dedica- 
tory inscription to Mu or A Malkatu by a king named Ma an ish tu 
irba, or, as Hilprecht reads the name, Ma an ish tu su. Winckler 
puts this king at a much later date, but Hilprecht, who is clearly 
right, says of him that paleographic reasons, the Semitic language 


* Old Babyl. Inscr. ii. 54, 55. 

%> The phrase ‘ leader of the hordes of Gishbanki’ I cannot find in the inscription, 
which simply reads ‘king,’ not of Gishbanki, but ‘of Ud banki,’ or rather king of 
Ud Ukhé, ‘ ban’ being no longer tenable as a reading. 

86 Hilprecht, ii. 55, note 1. 

%7 The name of the patesi of Ukhé, the contemporary of Mesilim, king of Kish, 
who made an aggressive attack upon Shirpurla, was Ush. Is it possible that this is 


another form of the same name, and that the Ush and Ukush just mentioned were 
in fact the same person ? 
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of the inscription, and the title he gives himself, namely, Shar Kish- 
shatu, establish for him a very early date. The inscription was 
found at Sippar, and in it the king who dedicates it styles 
himself Shar Kishshatu. By Mu or A Malkatu an appellation of the 
sun-god at Sippar is thought by some to be meant. Jastrof, how- 
ever, who says that the ideograms mean the Lady or the Mistress, 
makes her the wife of the sun-god.* 

Father Scheil, in one of his recent papers,* has an interesting 
statement which makes us wish to see the original documents. 
There are two discs which, he tells us, are inscribed with the name 
of Uru Kagina, king of Shirpurla, who on them styles himself vassal 
of Ma anishtusu. If this is the same Uru Kagina whom we have dis- 
cussed in a previous paper, and the inscription is correctly interpreted, 
of neither of which facts we have reason to doubt, it would make that 
ruler asubordinate of the king of Kish and not an independent prince, 
and it confirms the views of those who put Uru Kagina after instead 
of before the dynasty of Ur Nina. Another monument of this king 
has recently been found by Mr. de Morgan in his excavations at 
Susa. It is by far the most important inscription of the earliest 
Chaldean times which has yet been discovered, and extends to 900 
lines. Its publication is anxiously awaited. 

On a marble weight in the shape of a duck in the British Museum 
there is an inscription which reads: ‘A weight of thirty minas 
belonging to Nabu-shum-libur, Shar Kishshatu.’ He was doubtless 
one of the early kings of Kish. I have already, in the previous paper 
of this series (ante, vol. xiv. p. 636), given inscriptions of two other 
rulers of Kish, namely, Nin Innanara, king of Kishand of Tur se, and 
Udug, patesi of Kish. These rulers we cannot at present definitely 
place. 

We now come to a more important person, whose monuments 
were first unearthed by the American explorers at Nuffar. 
Hommel reads his name Alu Musharshid, and Hilprecht Al 
usharshid. This is the Semitic rendering of the characters, 
otherwise taken as Ur u mu ush, which may also be a Semitic 
reading. Not less than sixty-one fragments of vases dedicated by 
him have been found at Nuffar. They are made of white marble or 
dolomite. The name has been explained as meaning ‘ Hé’ (some 
deity) ‘founded the city.’ The form Ur u mu ush has been compared 
with the Orchamus of Ovid.*° His principal inscription describes 
him as king of Kish, and tells us how he dedicated the vases on 
which his name occurs to Bel from the spoil of Elam (namrak 
Elamtu) when he subjugated Elam, and Ba ra sé. This conquest 
of Elam and Ba ra se or Pa ra sé, which was probably another 
form of the name Parsua, a province neighbouring on Elam, is an 
important and memorable fact. The vases were partially dedicated 

3° Bab. Rec. p. 74. %® Recueil, xxi. 125. ” Metam. iv. 212. 
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to Inlil or Bel at Nippur, and partially probably to Shamash at 
Sippar, for inscriptions of his have been found at Sippar.*' These 
inscriptions of Al usharshid are beautifully cut. They testify to 
his supremacy in the south and in the east and north-east of 
Babylonia, and are the first inscriptions unmistakably written 
in the Semitic language. A vase of Al usharshid has been found 
at Shirpurla, showing he had authority there. 

It is possible, also, that a remarkable object found at 
Tell Loh belongs to his reign. The characters, at all events, 
in the inscription upon it resemble those used by him. This 
object is a colossal lance-head of bronze or copper, 80 mm. in 
length, and 14 mm. in breadth. On one side is represented 
part of a lion rampant. It is figured in the Revue d’ Assyriologie, 
iii. 58. The object bears a royal inscription, which has not 
however been hitherto read, but which seems to be followed by 
the characters ‘king of Kish.’ The lance-head was originally 
hafted, and the tang with four holes still remains. It has been 
suggested that a long tube of copper three metres long, having a 
projecting hook on one side and terminated by a ball of hard bitumen, 
also discovered by M. de Sarzec, belongs toit. It is made of plaques 
of copper which have been apparently riveted on a wooden handle. 
This portentous lance was apparently dedicated to some god, or 
perhaps it belonged to some equally gigantic figure of Gilgamish, 
the Chaldean Hercules, who is frequently figured on terra-cottas, 
and on two reliefs in the British Museum, associated with a similar 
lance, which he does not carry, but merely touches with his hand. 
On two cylinders in the Louvre, one of which came from Tell Loh, 
Gilgamish is figured carrying such a lance, which in these cases 
has attached to it a kind of hook on the side, as in the amentum 
of the Romans. The attitude of the lion, as also the mode in which 
the inscription occurs, shows that the lance was meant to be stood 
up on its point, and perhaps pushed into the ground. 

Al usharshid is placed by Hilprecht in close connexion with the 
famous rulers, Sargon and his son, to be presently mentioned. He 
argues from the facts that his remains are found close to the 
monuments of Sargon, and, like them, are written in Semitic, that 
the phraseology of his inscriptions is very similar, and that palzo- 
graphically they are the same.‘? He puts him, however, before 
Sargon and Naram Sin, on the ground that the broken vases of 
Al usharshid were found lying close by the comparatively well- 
preserved monuments of Sargon, but not by those of Naram Sin, 
the latter’s son, whence it is probable that he reigned before 
Sargon, and not after Naram Sin. 

Down to this point we have to trust albogether to the story which 

| See Acad. 5 Sept. 1891, p. 199. * Old Babyl. Inscr. i. 19, 20. 
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has been recovered from the fragmentary inscriptions, and the 
archeological details which have been recovered for us by the 
spade in the most recent diggings in Babylonia. These kings and 
dynasties were unknown to the pioneers of Assyrian discovery. 
They and their doings had passed long before into oblivion, and were 
apparently as unknown to the great rulers and conquerors of the 
later Babylonian and Assyrian empires as they were to the classical 
writers ; and what we know of them has virtually been recovered 
during the last decade. We now have to do with rulers the memory 
of some of whom lingered much longer, and whose history, having 
passed partially into the twilight of romance, has been treated by 
some modern writers, and notably by Winckler and Niebuhr, as 
very largely a myth. Professor Sayce and others have maintained 
with undeviating constancy that the most important of them, Sargon, 
was no myth, but a very real personage, and now the actual monu- 
ments of his reign are turning up in numbers, and there can be no 
longer a doubt not only that he existed, but was preceded by the 
line of rulers we have discussed. This view as to the relative posi- 
tion of Sargon and his family has been maintained by Heuzey and 
Hommel. After the excavations of the American expedition, and the 
dissection of their results by Hilprecht, there can no longer be any 
doubt that the kings whose broken story we have tried to tell in 
previous papers preceded the reign of Sargon and his son Naram 
Sin, a conclusion which the riper and more developed art of the 
latter rulers’ remains would in itself make clear, but which is now 
proved not merely by the evidence of the writing and the language, 
but also by the order of superposition of the remains. 

The relative position of Sargon in regard to other rulers whose 
remains have been found at Nuffar is established in a measure by 
a number of unhewn masses of diorite and calcite inscribed with a 
dedication to the god Inlil by Lugal-Kigub-nidudu, of whom we 
have already written in a former paper. This inscription is rudely 
scratched upon the stones, and is well preserved on the diorite 
blocks, but a good deal decayed in those of calcite. The same 
rude inscription is scratched upon the back of a door-socket of 
Sargon, proving that he had used the stone which had been im- 
ported by Lugal-Kigub-nidudu,* and consequently reigned after 
him. On the other hand, the American excavators at Nuffar have 
shown that the famous king of Ur whose name has been variously 
read as Urukh, Urgur, Urbau, &c., lived after the time of Sargon, 
since a platform built of bricks bearing his name has been found at 
Nuffar overlying constructions of Sargon and his son. 

In 1881 Mr. Hormuzd Rassam discovered in the mound of Abu 
Habbah, on the Euphrates south-west of Baghdad, two terra-cotta 
cylinders of Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon. On one of these 

3 See Hilprecht, i. 29, sect. 1; Table of Contents, p. 47; and ii. 46. 
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cylinders Nabonidus tells us that he had discovered the foundation- 
stone of the temple of the sun god at Sippara (i.e. the modern 
Abu Habbah), which had been deposited there by Naram Sin, its 
founder, and adds the remarkable phrase that no king who had 
gone before him had seen this foundation-stone for 3,200 years. 
As Nabonidus reigned about 550 B.c., this means, if the figures 
are right, that he put the reign of Naram Sin (who was 
the son of Sargon) about 3750 n.c. This famous inscription 
was first published by Mr. Pinches.** The date has been made 
the subject of much contention. It has been accepted by several 
prominent authorities, including Professor Sayce, Hilprecht, and 
others. On the other hand M. Thureau Dangin urges very 
strongly that there could not have been an interval of 1,000 years 
between Sargon and Gudea, the patesi of Shirpurla who reigned 
some time after him, or their form of writing would differ very 
much more than it does, and he therefore insists that we must 
lower the dates of Sargon and Naram Sin to the end of the fourth 
millennium B.c.* Meyer suggests the possibility of the date 
having been an artificial one made up conjecturally in later 
times.*® Winckler is also strongly of opinion that Naram Sin reigned 
shortly before the so-called first dynasty of Ur, and that his date 
must be considerably lowered.” On this subject I am tempted to 
quote a passage from Dr. Peters. He says of this date: ‘If such a 
number occurred in the Bible we should certainly refuse to regard 
it as accurate.’ Why not here also? We treat the number 480 in 
1 Kings vi. 1 as meaning nothing more than twelve generations. 
The number 3,200 is likewise a multiple of forty. Why do we not 
explain it as meaning merely eighty generations? I suppose 
Nabonidus was able to count up about eighty kings’ names between 
himself and Naram Sin. Reckoning forty years to each king, we 
obtain the number 3,200, which, translated into our methods of 
speech, means nothing more than eighty generations. But a 
generation, especially where generations are reckoned by the 
reigns of kings, is not really forty years. Supposing that Nabonidus 
had good authority for counting eighty royal generations between 
himself and Naram Sin, eighty generations can scarcely be more 
at the outside than 2,000 years, and is probably less. Assuming 
2,000 years in place of 3,200, we should date Naram Sin and 
Sargon about 2600 s.c., which, or even a later date, would accord 
better than 3800 B.c. with the other information we possess.** 
Since these sentences were written Lehmann has subjected the 
question to a critical examination. He raises no issue about the 
possibility of continuous records having existed in Babylonia at 


“| Proceedings Soc. Bibl. Arch. v. 8-12. % Rev. d’ Assyr. iv. 72. 
4 Gesch., &c., p. 162. 47 Winckler, Forsch. vi. 549. 
48 Proceedings Soc. Bibl. Arch. viii. 142. 
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least as far back as the reign of Sargon, which seems more probable 
now than it formerly did, but he emphasises the fact that if we 
are to accept the date as it stands in the inscription of Nabonidus 
it means that we have an hiatus in the monuments equivalent to at 
least 1,000 years. A thousand years are an enormous period for 
the arts to remain almost stationary. It seems perfectly incredible 
to any one who judges by the archeological data that 1,000 years 
intervened between Sargon and his son Naram Sin, on the one 
hand, and the kings and patesis of Ur and Shirpurla, Gudea and 
Urbau, whose remains, so far as our present lights go, are the next 
to follow them. This thousand years is at present archeologically 
represented, to use Lehmann’s phrase, by ‘an absolute vacuum.’ 
He accordingly rejects the date and proceeds to argue that 
the scribe who recorded it made, in fact, a mistake of a thousand 
years. He shows how very easy this was. The date is repre- 
sented in the cuneiform script by first three upright wedges, followed 
by the well-known ideograph for a thousand, then by two upright 
wedges. Lehmann urges at some length that the original scribe 
put three wedges instead of two when writing the initial character 
in the inscription, and that the mistake, which is very easy to make 
in writing the tablets, was afterwards copied by others; and he 
shows how similar mistakes have occurred in other inscriptions. 
His arguments seem to me to be conclusive ; they also seem conclu- 
sive to a better judge than myself—namely, Professor Tiele “—and 
they completely bear out what I had on a priori and other grounds 
long ago concluded. As corrected by the deduction of 1,000 years 
I see no reason whatever for doubting the general accuracy of the 
figures in the inscription of Nabonidus above quoted ; and this fits 
in very well with our archeological evidence. That Sargon succeeded 
the rulers of Shirpurla, who occupied us in a former paper, seems 
pretty well established, but it would also seem that there was no 
great gap between them, and that far from there having been a 
gap of 1,000 years between Sargon and Urbau and Gudea, as Hilp- 
recht has argued, these rulers succeeded each other at no long 
interval. From this it follows that at present we have no monu- 
ments in Babylonia which we are justified in dating much, if at all, 
earlier than 3000 B.c. This is important, since it affects various 
synchronisms and connexions between Mesopotamian and Egyptian 
history, in very early times, which have been pressed much too 
far. 

In regard to the authorities for the reign of Sargon, the first 
document we have is a copy in Assyrian, made from a Babylonian 
original for the library of Asshurbanipal at Nineveh, and now 
preserved in the British Museum. It is unfortunately only a 


* See Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, xiv. 390, &c. 
VOL. XVI.—NO. LXI. 
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fragment and is written autobiographically, the king being sup- 
posed to tell the story of his own life, and it would seem to 
have been originally inscribed on a statue of Sargon himself. 
The next authority is the so-called omen tablet, also in the British 
Museum, the colophon of which says it was a copy made by order 
of some king of Assyria, whose name is lost, but who was doubtless 
Asshurbanipal. It consists of a narrative divided into fourteen 
paragraphs by lines drawn across the tablet, each paragraph con- 
taining the account of some war or other famous event in which 
Sargon took part, and each preceded by the description of certain 
phases of the moon, used as an omen, which was supposed to make 
the adventure a fortunate one. These two inscriptions have been 
translated by Sayce and Hommel. For a long time, as I have 
said, a controversy has existed whether all this story was not 
mythical and Sargon himself a mythical personage; but quite 
lately a large collection of original documents dating from his 
reign has been found at Tell Loh, completely establishing not 
only his existence as an historical person, but the truth also of the 
various events mentioned in the omen tablet. 

On the older monuments the king’s name is written Shar- 
gani Sharali. In the documents of the reign of Nabonidus the 
name is written Shargina. Shargani and Shargina were corrupted 
by the later Assyrians into Sharru kinu, ‘ the true or legitimate 
king.’ In the earlier documents he is always called Shargani Shar- 
ali, and Oppert and Hilprecht treat the shorter name—Shargani or 
Sargon—as an abbreviation of the full name, which, according 
to Oppert, means ‘ mighty is the king of the city.’ Others, including 
Mr. Pinches and Hommel, treat the words Shar Ali = king of the 
city, as a title. 

From an inscription on a door socket dedicated by Sargon we 
learn that his father was called Itti Bel (i.e. With Bel), perhaps a 
contraction of Itti Bel balatu (With Bel is life). Inasmuch as 
this name is not qualified with the title of king it seems 
clear that he did not reign, and from the account which follows it 
would seem possible that he was not of royal blood, but perhaps 
of humble origin, and that Sargon owed his fortune to his 
mother, who would seem to have been a princess and probably the 
sister of the reigning king, who is styled Sargon’s uncle. The 
story of Sargon is preserved in the autobiography already 
mentioned, first published by George Smith in the first volume of 
the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, p. 46, &c.. In 
it Sargon is made to speak in the first person, and to tell us that 
his mother was a princess (enitu), while in regard to his father it 
has the enigmatical phrase, ‘ My father I knew not, but the brother 
of my father inhabits the mountain.’ His mother was apparently 
delivered in secret, and the child was abandoned. This story con- 
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firms some statements about the customs of the Babylonians made 
by Herodotus. A similar story is also alluded to in the book of 
Baruch, and Smith compares it to the story of Rhea Sylvia, who 
was also a king’s daughter, and who, having had the twins 
Romulus and Remus by an unknown father, also abandoned them. 
The stories of Bacchus, Herakles, Moses, and Cyrus also suggest 
themselves for comparison. Sargon was born, we are told, at 
Azu pirani, on the banks of the Euphrates. Azw pirani has been 
translated as ‘ Azu of the elephant’ by Hommel, but it would rather 
seem that Talbot’s older idea was correct, and that piranu is 
the same as biranu, meaning citadel or fortress. A town of Az was 
conquered by Eannadu, as we have seen, and may well have been 
the very town in question. 

Sargon in telling his own story says his mother put him in a 
basket or box of bulrushes and closed its door with bitumen, and 
seems to imply, as Dr. Tiele suggests, that it was through dread of 
his uncle that she concealed him thus. She put the basket on the 
river, which, we are told, did not enter or flow over it, but carried it 
down until presently it was seen by Akki the Abal, i.e., according 
to Hommel, the water-carrier, or perhaps, as Winckler reads it, the 
person in charge of the canals. Talbot long ago pointed out that 
we may gather from Josh. ix. 2 that a water-carrier was among the 
meanest of occupations. This man took him home and treated him 
kindly, adopted him as his son, and brought him up as a husbandman 
or gardener ; and the goddess Ishtar, we are told, was also kind to 
him and prospered him. All this reminds us of the story of Moses. 
At this point there is a break in the story, but presently it goes on 
to say that he became king and reigned for forty-five years, and 
ruled over ‘the black-headed people,’ by which some understand 
the dark-complexioned Cushites and others mankind in general. 
After this exordium the inscription becomes very fragmentary, and 
we can only read detached words. 

Fortunately there have been recently discovered at Tell Loh 
several tablets referring to various transactions of civil life no 
doubt contemporary with Sargon, and dated by reference to 
different events in his life, which enable us in some measure 
to complete the story. In line 14 Sargon talks of riding over the 
country in chariots of bronze. In the next he speaks of the 
upper and lower countries. In line 17 he speaks of the sea 
of Dilmun. Dilmun, as we have seen, was an island in the 
Persian Gulf, and it is in the direction of that gulf that he 
seems to have had a successful campaign, for he tells us in 
the next line that he marched against the city of Dur-ilu, which 
bears a Semitic name. This was a fortress near Elam. Here the 
inscription ends abruptly. Now in the first paragraph of the omen 
tablet already referred to we are told that the crescent moon at 
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its setting was seen filled with a dust-like cloud, which being a 
favourable omen Sargon marched against and subdued the 
country of Elam. One of the clay tablets from Tell Loh tells us 
that Lugal ushum gal was patesi of Shirpurla when Sargon 
conquered Elam and the country of Zahara, opposite or over 
against Ud ukhé, and imposed a tribute. Zahara we know 
nothing more of, but Ud ukhé occurs, as we have seen, in the 
inscriptions of the rulers of Shirpurla. In the next paragraph of the 
omen tablet, the omen from the moon being again favourable, we 
are told Sargon subdued the land of Martu, or the West Land 
(i.e. the country of the Amorites and of Northern Syria), and 
conquered Kibrat arba (i.e. the Four Races). In connexion with 
this phrase, which Smith understood as meaning Aram, or Syria, 
he reminds us that in Genesis Aram had four sons, Uz, Hul, 
Gether, and Mash. A clay tablet found at Tell Loh confirms this 
statement, since it is dated in the year when Sargon conquered the 
land of Amurra, in the mountains. 

The next paragraph is much mutilated. ‘When the moon was 
favourable in that lying on its back there was a span length between 
the horns, Sargon, who under this omen brought sorrow upon Kish 
and Babylon, tore away the earth of . . . and built a city in the 
vicinity or after the pattern of Agadé, called it City of the World, and 
caused the inhabitants of Kish and Babylon to dwell there,’ and he 
implies that he overthrew Kish and its dominion. The city which 
he here claims to have built was identified by Winckler with Kutha, 
now represented by Tell Ibrahim, but Hilprecht suggests that it 
may have been Ursagkalama, near Kish, whose temple, as we have 
seen, was called ‘the mountain of the world.’ Maspero suggests it 
was Dur Sargina, whose site is still unknown. It is possible, 
however, as George Smith and Mr. Sayce have urged, that the city 
referred to was really Agadé itself, and that from this time Sargon 
styled himself king of Agade. 

The fourth and fifth paragraphs, which are very fragmentary, 
speak of favourable omens having been followed by fresh successful 
campaigns in the land of Martu, or the West. 

The sixth paragraph is also much mutilated, and we learn from 
it merely that Ishtar helped Sargon in some enterprise otherwise 
unknown. One of the tablets recently found at Tell Loh is dated in 
the year when Sargon imposed his yoke on the Guti, which may con- 
tain the missing information. ‘The Guti’ will occupy us again 
presently. It is possible that their country is mentioned in another 
tablet dated in the year when Sargon took Sharlak, the king of 
Kuta, prisoner. 

The seventh paragraph tells us that while he prospered at 
home, the moon appearing like a lion (a favourable omen), Sargon 

3° Gen. x. 23. 
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marched to the sea of the setting sun (i.e. the Mediterranean Sea), 
which he is said to have crossed (i.e. he apparently went to Cyprus, 
and perhaps elsewhere also), and for three years pursued his vic- 
torious career, and having left behind memorial statues of himself 
he returned home with much spoil. In connexion with and as 
confirming this expedition to Cyprus it is curious that General 
Cesnola should have found a cylinder dating from the time of 
Sargon’s son there, as we shall see presently. 

The eighth paragraph recalls another favourable omen of the 
moon, and describes how consequently Sargon enlarged his palace 
and put his chiefs in it, and called it E kiam i-ni-lik, ‘ shall we not 
also seek it ?’*! 

The ninth paragraph tells us that Kastubilla, of the country of 
Kazalla, rebelled, whereupon Sargon marched against and over- 
whelmed him and reduced Kazalla to dust and ruin and a resting- 
place for birds. The name Kastubilla, says Hommel, is Semitic. 
Kashtu means a bow. Kazalla is mentioned by Gudea as a moun- 
tain of Martu, or the West. 

The next paragraph speaks of a general revolt and of Sargon 
having been besieged in the city of Agadé, and of his having 
smitten the forces of the enemy, slain their soldiers, and captured 
booty from them and called it the booty of Ishtar. The enemy is 
called Mak kaka bi by Smith, who conjectures that it means ‘all 
countries.’ 

In the eleventh paragraph we again read of favourable omens 
presented by the moon, and of Sargon having conquered the plain 
of the Suti, i.e. of the nomads who occupied the deserts of the 
lower Tigris, and who played the part which the modern Bedawis 
still do in Syria and Palestine. 

This completes the story as far as it refers to Sargon, the re- 
maining paragraphs relating to his son and successor. The record 
is assuredly a remarkable one and presents us with a remarkable 
personage, a king who, at the verge of history, conquered an empire 
extending from the Persian Gulf as far as and including Cyprus, 
and laid his heavy foot on the various neighbours of Mesopo- 
tamia and subdued them, Elam being the most powerful. It 
was doubtless from Elam that came many of those cups of 
calcite and other fine stone of which fragments remain; they 
were probably plunder from Elam. He also overthrew the 
marauding plunderers, the Suti, who were like gadflies on the 
flanks of the weak and decaying communities which so often inter- 
vene between the strong empires of the east. But Sargon also put 
down rivals nearer home, for one of his clay tablets is dated in the 
year when Erech and a place whose name ended in sie were 
conquered. This points to an independent dynasty having at this 

* Hommel, p. 305. 
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time reigned at Erech. We now know that one similar ruler at 
least reigned under the suzerainty of Sargon at Shirpurla. He is 
definitely called Lugal ushum gal and styled patesi, and is made a 
contemporary of Sargon. Letters are actually extant which 
passed between Sargon and the prince just named, and it is curious 
to note that at this time some of the functionaries at Shirpurla 
were Semites by race and worshipped Anunit at Girsu. 

The town of Agadé, whence Sargon took his chief title, was 
apparently one of the twin towns of Sippara, the Sepharvaim of 
the Bible. Hilprecht, following the lead of Mr. Sayce, seems to have 
no hesitation in deriving the name Akkad, by which northern 
Babylonia was afterwards known, from this town of Agadeé. 
In his inscriptions Sargon calls himself son of Inlil, i.e. of Bel, 
‘king of Agadé,’ ‘king of Agadé and the dominion,’ and ‘ruler of 
the city.’ Nabonidus, in the inscription in which he refers to him, 
styles him Shar Babili, and it is clear from the omen tablet 
already referred to that Babylon then existed. In fact one of the 
clay tablets recently found is dated in the year when Sargon 
founded the temples of Anunit and of Amal at Babylon. A vase 
of Naram Sin, his son, was actually found at Babylon by the French. 
An inscription of Sargon’s found at Nuffar and published by 
Hilprecht, reads, ‘ To the god Bel, the great lord, Shargani sharali, 
the powerful king of Agadé, the builder of the House of the Celes- 
tial Ocean, of the temple of Bel at Nippur. If any one removes this 
inscription may Bel, Shamas, and Ishtar uproot the ground on which 
he stands and destroy his seed.’ 

A very interesting object with an inscription of Sargon has 
been for some years in the British Museum. It was found by Mr. 
Rassam at Abu Habbeh, by which name the ruins of Sippara are 
known, and it thus came from Sargon’s own capital of Agadé. 
It consists of an egg-shaped object of beautifully veined pink and 
white marble, pierced lengthwise with a rather large hole, and en- 
graved with an inscription in seven lines, two of which are double. 
This reads, ‘Shargani, the king of the city, king of Agadé, to 
Shamas ’—i.e. the sun god—‘in Sippara I have dedicated it.’ * 
This object is supposed to have formed the head of a mace. 
It would seem from the inscription that there was a shrine or 
temple to Shamas, or the sun god, at Sippar before the reign of 
Naram Sin. This temple of the sun god at Sippar was specially 
named E bara, as we learn from later inscriptions. 

Another remarkable object dating from this reign is a magnifi- 
cent cylinder seal made of porphyry, in the collection of M. de 
Clereq. The inscription states that it belonged to Ibni Sharra, 
the servant of Sargon, king of the city, king of Agadé. 

The lines of the inscription are written lengthwise, in columns, near 

5? Hommel, p. 302. 
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the edge and almost resting on the hinder parts of two bulls, who stand, 
as it were, back to back. The heads of the bulls, which carry huge 
crescent-shaped horns, are thrown back, showing the broad span of the 
wide-reaching horns ; and they thus drink from the twofold stream from 
the vases which the hero Gilgamish (known from the curling locks which 
fall from his shoulders) holds out to them. The hero is represented 
naked, kneeling on one knee, holding the vase by the neck in one hand 
and supporting it beneath with the other. Underneath is a wavy border 
ornament, representing either the sea or a river or the sky.» The two- 
fold stream may symbolise the two great rivers of Babylonia. 


Maspero truly says of this object: ‘Everything in this little 
specimen is equally worthy of admiration, the purity of outline, 
the skilful and delicate cutting of the intaglio, the fidelity of the 
action, and the accuracy of the form.’ 

The preservation from these very early times of a mace head 
and of a cylinder seal of hard stone so beautifully designed and cut 
shows us how conservative everything in Babylonia is, and also shows 
us how far off we still are from having reached the beginnings of cul- 
ture and art there, for these objects, cut in very hard stone, not 
only show remarkable artistic taste but also great skill in the handi- 
craftsmen who made them. Herodotus tells us that in Babylonia 
each man carried a baton, or stick, and aseal. The former, he says, 
was carved at the top into the form of an apple, a rose, a lily, an 
eagle, &c. By these batons he apparently means the maces 
whose heads have been found in considerable numbers.™ 

In regard to the cylinder seals, they have been preserved in 
very large numbers to our day, as have the impressions made by 
rolling them on the clay tablets. They are from an inch to three 
inches in length, and their diameter is generally about half of 
their length, and they are pierced either in order to string them ona 
cord or in order to insert some metal or other axis on which they 
were rolled on the damp clay. The oldest cylinders seem to have 
been the largest. In early times they were often fastened round 
the wrist by a cord, and they are still found in the tombs on the 
old sites of Warka and Mugheir, resting close to the bones of the 
dead. They are all engraved in intaglio. The oldest ones are for 
the most part made of porphyry, basalt, ferruginous marbles, 
serpentine, syenite, and hematite. In later times they also occur 


58 Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch. viii. 349. 

‘4 T ought to say here that a big votive mace head of white limestone, professing to 
be dedicated by Enannadu, a patesi of Shirpurla, which was recently bought for the 
British Museum, and to which I referred in my previous paper (ante, vol. xiv. 650), seems 
to me now to be false. I have always suspected the inscription, for various reasons, 
while the style and handling of the material seem to me to be distinctly wrong. It has 
been modelled on sculptures of the time of Ur Nina. My view is strengthened by 


that of a very acute and experienced archeologist, Dr. Furtwiingler, who examined it 
with me. 
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made of lapis lazuli, amethyst, carnelian, rock crystal, agate, blood- 
stone, chalcedony, onyx, jasper, pyrites, &c. In the case of most 
of them, according to Sir Henry Rawlinson even the Assyrian 
ones, the inscriptions are written in Shumerian, or, as he calls the 
language, Chaldean Scythic, and contain the name of the owner, 
with that of his father and an epithet signifying that he was the 
servant of such or such a god. These cylinders, whose proximate 
and first object was to be used as seals, were also, no doubt, used as 
talismans. M. de Sarzec found many of them actually built into 
the walls, and enclosed in the binding mortar or other material ; 
he argues that they were in such cases used as charms and pre- 
servatives against demons, evil spirits, &c., and he quotes an 
Homeric hymn where such demons are supposed to have haunted 
houses and potteries. 

One of the few points of contact between Egypt and Babylonia 
in very early times is the occurrence in both areas of these cylinders 
of hard stone, fashioned in the same way, only that in one case 
they are inscribed with cuneiform writing or with ideographs, and 
in the other with regular hieroglyphs. While, however, the seals 
are universally used and very common in Babylonia they occur 
only sporadically and comparatively rarely in Egypt, where the 
scarab is the native form of seal, and it would seem not improbable 
that the use of such cylinder seals in Egypt was, in fact, a foreign 
custom imported from Babylonia, perhaps as the result of Sargon’s 
western campaigns. 

Like the other early kings of Chaldea, Sargon cultivated the 
gods and their priests. Thus one clay tablet from Tell Loh is 
dated in the year when he laid the foundations of the temple of 
Bel (Inlil) at Nippur. On three stone sockets for gates the in- 
scriptions refer to the same event, and in connexion with this it is 
well to remember that, as we have seen, his father was called Itti- 
Bel. This great temple of Inlil or Bel at Nippur was called E kur— 
not E shar, as thename has been read by Delitzsch.» Ekur means the 
Great House. A specimen of these stone sockets is given by Hilp- 
recht, who also figures one of three terra cotta or brick stamps 
bearing Sargon’s name, and used for stamping that name on some 
soft material. These stamps do not seem to have been used, but 
to have been dedicated when new and fresh to Bel.* 

In their later diggings at Nuffar the Americans have found 
several more brick stamps with the name of Sargon, eighteen in all 
(several of them had their handles broken off, apparently by those 
who used them), a fragment of a calcite vase inscribed with his 
name, and several bricks of the same king inscribed ‘ Shargani 
Sharali.’ Hilprecht suggests that a floor at Nuffar which was 
originally laid by Sargon was relaid by his son, for it is curious 


55 Gesch. p. 33. * Hilprecht, i. 15. 
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that no independent buildings of Sargon have been found intact. 
They possibly exist under some other parts of the vast mounds at 
Nuffar. 

The most valuable remains from the time of Sargon are com- 
prised in the collection of clay tablets from his reign and that of 
his son quite recently found by the French excavators at Tell Loh. 
These consist of a great variety of documents, contracts and 
accounts, lists of animals, of grain, of oil, of cloth, of metals, &c., 
reports on the state of the magazines, accounts of receipts and pay- 
ments, plans, lists of the furniture and of the offerings in the 
temples, lists of slaves, of functionaries and employés—in fact, a 
regular record chamber of the commercial and agricultural, the 
civil and religious affairs of the community of Shirpurla at this very 
early date. They contain plenty of evidence of the intercourse 
which was then frequent between Agadé and Shirpurla, and a corre- 
spondence between the two towns is actually extant. Among the 
tablets are pieces of pierced clay which had been used as labels for 
bales of merchandise, which, in addition to the king’s name, also 
contain the name of the place of destination of the goods. From 
Agade were exported stuffs, and from Shirpurla cattle, fowls, cheese, 
butter, ke. The goods were carried by water, and boats laden with 
grain are mentioned as having been sent to Shirpurla. Some of 
the contracts mention the patesi of Shirpurla as a contracting party. 
One refers to a whole family of slaves purchased by him from a 
certain Gimil ilisu, judge at Agadé, whose brother it is specially 
stipulated was to escort the slaves to Shirpurla. Some documents 
are dated by the day of the month, thus enabling us to recover the 
names of the months at this very early time in Lower Chaldea. 
Some of these names are the same as those used, further up the 
country at a later date. A few tablets mention the year of the 
reign, but the great mass of them are simply dated by some 
famous occurrence, some victory, the founding of a temple, &c. 
It is not possible to overvalue the mine of materials of every 
kind of interest—archeological, linguistic, and other—contained 
in these tablets, which it is to be hoped the authorities of the 
museum at Constantinople will speedily make available for 
study. 

Agadé was not the only town with which Sargon’s name is 
closely connected. A second town, which was called Dur Sargina, 
was probably founded by him. It is named in later inscriptions, 
and notably on the so-called Michaux stone, col. 1, line 14. Its 
site is still unknown. Sargon’s palace at Babylon, according to George 
Smith and Tiele, became the royal burying-place. At all events we 
have it stated several times in a mutilated inscription published 
by Smith of more than- one Babylonian king that he was buried 
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(kibir) in the palace (ina e kal) of Sargon.” Sargon also built the 
great temple of E ulbar, dedicated to the goddess Anunit.** 

We do not know how long Sargon reigned, but he was appa- 
rently succeeded by his son Naram Sin (i.e. Beloved of the Moon 
God), who is mentioned with him in the inscription of Nabonidus 
already quoted. 

In the omen tablet above referred to, the three last paragraphs 
refer tohim. The first of them tells us he marched against the 
king of Apirak (whose name is read Rish Ramman by Hommel) 
and subdued him. Smith suggests that Apirak may be the 
correct reading of the name otherwise read Karrak, a synonym 
for Isin. Hilprecht suggests that the termination ak points to 
a district on the borders of Elam, which seems probable. The 
name Rish Ramman is Semitic. The next paragraph of the tablet 
tells us that Naram Sin marched against Magan—that is, as we 
have seen, eastern Arabia. The concluding paragraph of the tablet 
is too mutilated to be read. 

The statements here quoted from the omen tablet about 
Naram Sin are curiously corroborated by an inscription on an 
alabaster vase discovered by M. Fresnel at Babylon, and since lost 
in the Tigris, and which read, ‘ Naram Sin, king of the Four Regions, 
conqueror of Apirak and Magan.’ 

Another very curious relic from his reign, confirming remark - 
ably the statement in the omen tablet about the expedition of 
Sargon to Cyprus, was discovered by General Cesnola at Kurium, in 
Cyprus. It is a cylinder seal made of hematite. 


It represents a priest with the usual flounced dress, holding up his 
hands in adoration of a deified hero behind whom stands Ramman, the 
air god, with thé forked thunderbolt in one hand and the mace or scimitar 
in the other. Three symbolical animals, together with the sun and groups 
of stars, are interspersed among the figures, and a kneeling suppliant, the 
original possessor of the cylinder probably, is placed between the priest 
and the figure he is worshipping.” 


The inscription on this cylinder, which is figured by Sayce and 
also by Hommel (p. 308), reads, ‘Abil Ishtar, son of Ilubalid, the 
servant of Naram Sin.’ We cannot doubt that this was a contem- 
porary document, and it seems to go far to prove that not only did 
Sargon go to Cyprus, but that he conquered it, and that it formed 
part of his son’s dominion. 

The most interesting document of Naram Sin, however, is a bas- 
relief on a block of basalt, now preserved at Constantinople. It 
was found at Diarbekr, on the Upper Tigris, and is thus good 
evidence of his far-reaching authority. It consists of a single 

57 See Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch. iii. 367, &c. 


58 Inscription of Nabonidus translated by Peiser, Keil. Bibl. iii. pt. 2, p. 85. 
*° Sayce, op. cit. pp. 441-2. 
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figure, which represents either a god or the king himself. He 
is standing to the right, wearing a conical cap, and a dress made 
of the hairy stuff called kawnakis by the Greeks; it is fastened 
over the left shoulder, leaving the right arm and the breast bare. 
The left arm is broken off, as are the legs. There are bracelets 
on the two arms. The figure holds a baton or mace on its left 
shoulder, and some other object, which is broken, in the other hand. 
The face is heavy and strong, and wears a long beard. 


Its distinguishing character (says Maspero) is a subtlety of workman- 
ship which is lacking in the products of a later age. The outline stands 
out from the background with a rare delicacy, the details of the muscles 
being in no sense exaggerated. 


The carving is well figured by Maspero in his ‘ Origins’ (Engl. ed.), 
p- 602. The relief is low, and the technique is very like that of the 
early Egyptian bas-reliefs, and shows great technical skill in cutting 
so hard astone. The style of the monuments of Sargon and his son, 
which is so superior to that of the earlier kings, seems to point to 
Egyptian workmen having been introduced at this time, or to the 
former’s western campaigns having brought them into contact with 
a higher form of art. This view has also commended itself to 
Maspero, who, however, contrary to the opinion now generally held, 
and, as it seems to me, contrary to the evidence, places Sargon and 
his son before the kings of Shirpurla. The finding of this monu- 
ment at Diarbekr is a fresh proof of the extent of the dominion of 
these early Semitic kings. The mutilated inscription on the bas- 
relief preserves portions of the name of Naram Sin. 

During the French excavations of 1894 some interesting 
fragments of a new bas-relief were found, dating from this 
time, and representing a number of figures fighting, but more in 
the Homeric way, where single heroes engaged each other, than as 
in the so-called stele of the vultures, described in a former 
paper. The fragments each contain three rows of episodes, 
separated by lines. The first represents three figures following 
each other, two of whom are certainly archers, with great quivers 
on their backs. The second row represents an archer drawing his 
bow, dressed in a long striped robe. At his feet lies the figure of an 
enemy, naked and on his back, raising his hand in supplication. 
In front of the archer stands a warrior in a helmet, with a fringed 
robe girdled round his waist, who is about to strike an enemy (whom 
he has seized by the beard) with his weapon, probably a mace. In 
front of him, again, are the remains of a third warrior walking 
towards the right. In the third row is a warrior striking at some 
one or something on the ground. In front of him are remains of a 
building. 

On the reverse there seem to be three scenes, more or less com- 
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plementary to these. In the first are two warriors, much mutilated, 
one carrying an axe, who advance towards the figures in the first 
episode above mentioned. In the second there are remains of a 
conical mound; in front a warrior with a horned helmet, and 
carrying a mace in one hand and a bow in the other, plants his 
foot on the stomach of a fallen bearded enemy. He is bearded, 
and the figure is no doubt that of the king himself. A second 
figure, who has been struck on the head with a lance, sits up, 
while a third makes with his hands the well-known oriental 
gesture of aman. Another soldier, who holds his lance in his 
left hand at what soldiers call the carry, drives before him a 
naked captive with a shorter beard, who has his hands tied 
behind him. Of the remaining episode only a mere fragment 
remains, representing the upper part of an archer. These figures 
are carved with spirit and force, and with much more artistic skill 
than those in the so-called stele of the vultures, and thus recall the 
sculptures already named from the time of Sargon and his son, 
Naram Sin. The inscription on these fragments also recalls the 
inscriptions of these later ‘kings. It is terribly mutilated, but 
fortunately among the characters remaining on it are those which 
go to form the names of Shirpurla and of Agadé, thus bringing 
these famous towns into juxtaposition.” 

Another remarkable monument of Naram Sin has been recently 
found at Susa by Mr. de Morgan. The inscriptions on it are not yet 
published in detail, and we only know them at second hand. 
This bas-relief was figured in the Rerue Archéologique for January 
and February 1899, and is described in the subsequent number. It 
is a large stele, 2 metres high by 1°05 wide, but much injured by 
fire. At the top are three figures of the sun, one represented on the 
apex of a pyramid or mountain. In front of this pyramid stands 
the king, helmeted, carrying a mace in his right hand and a bow in 
his left. He wears sandals, and a costume not reaching to his 
feet ; a dagger is in his girdle. His beard is long. He tramples 
on a number of the fallen foe, who are represented, with artistic 
force, falling down in various attitudes. The rest of the victorious 
army is represented by soldiers, naked and close-shaven, and 
holding long lances; and the steep and hilly country is figured 
conventionally by rocks and tall trees. Altogether the monument 
is a most remarkable one, and represents, probably, a victorious 
campaign in Elam. An Elamite king has subsequently inscribed 
on it a secondary inscription, in which he tells us how he carried 
the stone away to Elam when he made an incursion into Babylonia. 
As we have seen in his inscriptions found at Nuffar, Sargon claims 
to have built the temple of Inlil, or Bel, there. The same claim is 
advanced by Naram Sin for himself on two brick stamps found 
® See Revue d’ Assyriologie, iv. 113, &c. 
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there, reading, ‘ Naram Sin, builder of the temple of Bel,’ * and it 
would seem, in fact, that every Babylonian king who repaired a 
temple found it easy to claim to be its founder. 

The discrepancy here referred to is repeated at Sippara, where 
on some of Sargon’s bricks the foundation of the temple of the Sun 
at Sippara, known as Bit ulmas, is claimed for himself, while 
Nabonidus, in his inscription, assigns it to his son and successor, 
Naram Sin. Perhaps in these cases each founded a separate 
part of the temple or a separate shrine. 

A calcite vase found at Tell Loh is inscribed, ‘ Naram Sin, king 
of the Four Regions’ (shar ’kibratim arbaim), and shows from its 
provenance that his authority extended as far as Shirpurla. Traces 
of the same name and title have occurred on other pieces of calcite, 
&e., at Tell Loh, but the most numerous remains of him have 
been found at Nuffar.“ Thus the Americans have come across 
considerable remains of the actual buildings put up by him there. 
His bricks, like those of his father, Sargon, are of an enormous 
size, and are burnt and stamped with his name. No bricks of the 
same size occur in later times. They are laid in courses, so as 
to form a kind of platform, upon which a ziggurat, or tower, was 
built by a later king. A gigantic wall of the same kind of bricks, 
forming part of the outer wall of the city of Nippur, was also 
built by him, and bore his stamped inscription in three lines. 


There, however, the bricks were unbaked. They are described by 
the excavator as 


dark grey in colour, firm in texture, and of regular form, and in quality 
unsurpassed by the work of any later king, constituting by far the most 
solid and tenacious mass of unbaked bricks that we have ever attempted 
to cut through. . . . A large number of solid and hollow terra-cotta cones, in 
great variety of form and colour (black and red ones being very abundant), 
and many fragments of water-spouts, were found in the débris at the bottom 
of the decaying wall. The former, as at Erech, were used for decoration, 
the latter for the drainage of the rampart. 


Mr. Haynes says that all the stamped bricks of Naram Sin found 
at Nuffar ‘show evident traces of red colouring on their under or 
inscribed face.’ 

M. Thureau Dangin argues that during the domination of the 
Sargonid dynasty at Shirpurla the phonetic method of writing 
partially displaced the ideographic, and that the latter was 
again resumed when the Sargonids were displaced. He 
urges, further, that the conquest of the country by Sargon 
led to a considerable settlement of strangers in the land, who 
divided it among them. Hence a new class of names which occur 
in the tablets of the period, names of scribes, priests, artisans, and 
slaves. Inter alia we have in the museums of the Louvre and of 

6 Hilprecht, i. 18. ® Revue @ Assyriologie, iv. 117, &e. 
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Constantinople, on tablets still unpublished, such Semitic names as 
|-li-alu-usarshid, Adamu, Sar ru ba ni, I li ish ma ni, A mur ru 
um, Raim Bel, Na bi um, I li is da gal, I mi Shamas, Da num, Bel 
a si ra ni, Shamash il la at, &c.® 

M. Thureau Dangin holds that among the grantees of property 
at Shirpurla were certain beneficiaries of Sargon living at Agadé. 
This seems to follow from the notices of remittances in metal or kind 
sent to different persons qualified as judge, Sabru or Sakkanatu. 
Thus tablet no. 39 mentions the sending of certain ingots of gold 
as well as cattle, sheep, lambs, and kids. The people to whom 
they are sent are Ud du-lu-me ir, Shah ru tabu, Be li qarradu, «ec. 
At the head the king and queen are named. Again on tablet 40 it 
is mentioned that birds (game) are sent to the king and queen. 
In other tablets the king’s slaves and the king’s cattle are named. 
Thus on one at Constantinople eleven cows are named as having 
been sent to the king under the charge of a certain Uruk. On 
the other hand numerous documents are despatches sent from 
certain personages at Agadé to Shirpurla. Many of these retain 
the mark of the cord by which they were fastened as labels to bales 
of merchandise, &c. It would seem from these documents that the 
exports from Agadé to Shirpurla consisted of grain and of dates, 
and perhaps also of tissues. These products were sent by water, 
and the arrival of the grain boats is mentioned on tablet 43. 
Another tablet, no. 35, mentions the transport by boat of two cows 
and seven asses, and how provision was made for feeding the latter. 
Among the witnesses to this agreement appear a scribe, a jeweller, 
a musician, &c. One of the documents contains an agreement 
made between Lugal ushumgal, patesi of Shirpurla, and Gimil 
e-li-su, judge of Agadé, and refers to the sale of some slaves by the 
latter to the former. Among the interesting names on these tablets 
may be mentioned that of Be li (Ilu) Ma ar, ‘ My lord is Mar.’ 
Another name with a very biblical sound is that of Da da, which 
has occurred on more than one tablet. 

Among the countries mentioned as having relations with Shir- 
purla at this time we read of slaves from Guti and Amurru. 
Magan and the copper of Magan, Milukha, Elam, the towns of Az, 
of Kish, of Nippur, and of Ur arealsonamed. Nearer home we have 
mention of Urukh and Ukhé (formerly read Gishbanki). An 
example of a document relating to this foreign trade runs as 
follows: ‘1,540 sheep, 854 rams: altogether 2,394 sheep, of the 
country of Ukhé (Gishbanki), Ur sid has sent to Uruk.’ Other 
towns close to Shirpurla are also named, as Ninni ab, Ud nun 
{= Adab), Ninni Erin, Girsu, Nina, Ki nu nir, Erim, &c.™ 

A very interesting feature in the documents of Naram Sin’s 
reign recently published by M. Thureau Dangin is that in several 
% Revue @ Assyriologie, iv. 75. ** Tid. 78. 
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cases the king is distinctly qualified as Il Agadé—i.e. the god of 
Agadé—while in others he is styled Shar Agadé, or king of Agadé, a 
style which is more rare than the others. On a broken tablet 
published in the Comptes Rendus de Académie des Inscriptions for 
1899, p. 348, Naram Sin, who styles himself king of the four 
countries, describes himself as the conqueror of the country of 
Armanu (?). 

A recent discovery has set at rest a controversy which has been 
carried on for a long time in regard to another king whose name 
reads distinctly Bingani Shar ali. Dr. Oppert has always stoutly 
maintained that this is a different name from Shargani Shar ali, 
while others have maintained the contrary. The particular monu- 
ment which gave rise to the discussion is a most beautifully worked 
seal cylinder, on which the hero Gilgamish is struggling with a bull, 
which stands upright on its hind legs, while a calf, or perhaps an 
antelope, stands behind it. Standing with his back to the hero is 
a human-headed horned figure with the hind quarters of a bull, 
struggling with a lion. The inscription on the seal, which is 
written in Semitic, reads, ‘To Bingani, the king of the city (? of 
Agadé), the son of the king, this is dedicated -—— by his servant 
Izilum, the tablet writer’ (or scribe). The cylinder is beautifully 
engraved in Hommel’s history, where the inscription is also given.” 
An inscription recently found at Tell Loh (?) and preserved in 
Paris calls Bingani definitely the son of Naram Sin. It reads, 

Naram Sin, God of Agadé, 

Bingani Sharali, thy son, 

Abi i Sir Scribe, thy servant. 
It follows, says M. Heuzey, that the prince Bingani, already 
known from a seal cylinder on which he is simply styled son of the 
king, was the actual son of Naram Sin. Bingani’s seals are later 
in style than those of Sargon.® 

A more recent discovery proves that Bingani was not the only 
son of Naram Sin. In an inscription on a tablet published by M. 
Heuzey, and translated by Thureau Dangin, we have a kind of invo- 
cation, worded thus: ‘ Oson of Naram Sin, of the hero, O Nabi—(?) 
—mash, patesi of the town of Tutu (?), Li push li’ num? ni, 
(? priestess) of the Sun God, is thy daughter.’ ” This gives us an 
additional name in the family of Sargon in the person of Nabi . . . 
Mash, the son of Naram Sin. 

This completes what we at present know directly of the dynasty 
of Sargon I, unless, indeed, the kings of Isin, to be mentioned 
later, were his descendants, which is not impossible. 

To this period, however, according to Hilprecht, belongs 
an inscription published by Winckler,® but assigned by him 


6 See Hommel, Gesch. pp. 299-300. % Comptes Rendus, 1897, pp. 189-90, 
®@ Tbid. xxvii. 348. ® Zeitschrs fiir Assyriol. iv. 406. 
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to a much later date. The former says the archaic line- 
shaped characters, their marked agreement with a whole series of 
characters on his plates 1 to 5, the Semitic speech and its whole 
phraseology, together with the peculiarities to be observed in the 
sibilants, which are the same as in the inscription of Sargon I from 
Nuffar, the facts that it was discovered at Abu Habba and that a 
perforated stone has been used as a votive object for an inscription, 
the mineralogical character of the stone, and lastly the beautifully 
cut character of the letters, all combine in assigning this inscription 
to the times of the oldest Semitic cuneiform inscriptions. Hilprecht 
tells us it is written in pure Semitic Babylonian. He translates it 
for the first time thus: ‘ Lasirat’ (the name is read doubtfully), 
‘the mighty king of Guti ... has made and presented’ (it). 
‘Whosoever removes this inscribed stone, and writes his name 
thereupon, his foundation may Guti, Ninna, and Sin tear up and 
exterminate his seed, and may whatsoever he undertakes not 
prosper.’ © 

Hilprecht argues that this object was carried off by one of the 
early Babylonian kings from the land of Guti.” He argues, 
further, that this land of Guti probably took its name from the 
god Guti, named in the inscription, and that, as Hommel had 
already argued,” the people of Guti spoke a Semitic language. 
Guti was situated, according to Delitzsch, on the east of the 
lower Zab, in the upper section of the region through which 
the Adhem and the Dijala rivers flow.” In addition to the people 
of Guti speaking good Semitic we further learn, from this inscrip- 
tion, that they worshipped the Babylonian gods Ninna and Sin. 
We ought to add that Oppert has an entirely different theory about 
these Guti. He distinctly claims, and quite recently, to have 
found tablets relating to the sale of slaves of the blond race of the 
Guti.” He apparently places the Guti on the Oxus and connects 
them with the Germanic Goths ! 

Hilprecht also assigns to this period one of the inscriptions dis- 
covered by Messrs. J. de Morgan and V. Scheil, and published by them. 
The district where these inscriptions were found is that of Zohab, on 
the frontier between Kurdistan and Turkey, and the place is Ser i 


6 Op. cit. pp. 13, 14. 

7 The land of Guti answers in substance, and perhaps also in name, to the modern 
Kurdistan. According to Sayce the name Kurd is derived from the Babylonian 
quradu, ‘ a warrior,’ a word which was borrowed by the people of Van. In the forms of 
‘khuradi’ and ‘ quradu’ it is given as the equivalent of ‘ gut’ in an inscription pub- 
lished by Rawlinson. ‘Gut’ or ‘Guti,’ we are told, means a ‘ bull’ in the primitive 
language of Chaldea, and the name Gutium, used by this early people, was borrowed 
from a Semitic language (probably Babylonian) which possessed the case-ending in 
‘ um , 


™ Gesch. p. 306, note 2. 2 Wo lag das Paradies ? pp. 233-7. 
78 See Comptes Rendus, 1895, p. 383. 
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pul, a small fort defending the bridge over the Rud Khane i 
Holwan, which flows from Mount Zagros (Kuh i Ahughéran) 
through the only defile in these parts by which an army can pass 
in going from Kirmanshahan to Baghdad. The place is one, 
therefore, of great strategical importance, and is marked by ruins 
of various dates. 

Inter alia there are between Hassanabad and Ser i pul four 
stelae engraved on the rocks, apparently in the very early times we 
are discussing. This is the opinion of Hilprecht, who judges by the 
character of the writing, &c. Three of these stelae have been virtually 
weathered away, and only one remains tolerably perfect. Copies 
and squeezes of this have been made at considerable risk, since the 
fanatical Kurds look upon it as a talisman and threatened to mal- 
treat any one who touched it. The stele contains a very curious 
and interesting representation in bas-relief, accompanied by an 
inscription. It is divided into an upper and a lower part. In the 
upper part the king Anubanni is represented wearing a kind of flat 
turban and bearded. He is bare to the waist and has bare legs, 
while round his waist is girdled a fringed petticoat of the stuff 
called kaunakis; his feet are shod with sandals, fastened with 
thongs; one footis planted on the stomach of a naked enemy, who 
wears a kind of fez and lies on his back. In his right hand the 
king carries a staff with a crook at one end, and in his left, ac- 
cording to Rawlinson’s drawing, a bow and arrow. The goddess 
Ninni faces him. She wears a kind of mitre, like that of the 
Parthian kings of later times, on her head. Her arms are bare; 
otherwise she is dressed in a long gown composed of overlapping 
frills. From behind her head on either side project three arrows, 
which are no doubt intended to be represented as in a quiver. 
Above her is a kind of floral ornament. With her left hand she 
holds a cord, which is fastened to a ring inserted in the nose of a 
prisoner, who is naked and pinioned, and kneels on one knee ; be- 
hind him is a similar prisoner, pinioned, and, according to Rawlin- 
son’s drawing, also being dragged along by a cord and a nose-ring. 
In the lower part of the bas-relief a file of pinioned prisoners, tied 
to each other at the neck by a rope, is seen advancing up an 
inclined road, all naked, and headed by a figure with a tiara. The 
scene no doubt represents a triumphal battle in which Ninni is 
supposed to have assisted. 

The phraseology of this inscription is very like that of the kings 
of Guti. The language in which it is written is Semitic. The in- 
scription runs as follows: ‘Anu banni’ (i.e. Anu is our creator). 
‘The powerful king, king of Lulubi, has carved his-figure and that 
of the goddess Ninni in the mountain of Badir’ (or Padir). ‘If any one 
injures this tablet may Anum and Anat, Enkit and Belkit, Adad 


and Ninni, Sin and Shamas .. . (bring about) his death and 
VOL. XVI.—NO. LXI. D 
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curse him.’ The latter part is a good deal mutilated. It is curious 
to find not only that the inscription is written in Semitic, but that 
the gods worshipped are those which then formed the Chaldean 
pantheon. The country of Lulubi is referred to in other inscrip- 
tions. In later times it is written Lulumé, and is always associated 
with the various districts of the Kurdish and Armenian mountains, 
and there seems no reason to doubt that Lulubi was really equiva- 
lent to the modern district of Zohab. In Badir or Padir we 
apparently have the name by which Mount Zagros was known at 
these early times. It is the same name as the Paddir referred to 
by the Assyrian king Samsi Ramman IV as the limit of Assyria. 
Two other mountains of Lulubi are named in later inscriptions, 
namely, Ki us bu ra and Si kur ra bi. 

The smaller stele is at a considerable distance—18 fersakhs— 
from the first, and is situated near a village called Shukh Khan, to 
the north of Zohab, and, like the former, is engraved on a very hard 
and fine limestone. It is hidden in a ravine. On it the king is 
represented bare to the waist, and having a round talisman about his 
neck. His legs are also bare, while a fringed robe is girdled about his 
loins. In his girdle is an axe. In his left hand he carries a 
bow, and in his left a curious object like a double axe, held in the 
middle ; and his quiver stands on end behind him. Two naked 
prisoners are in front of him. The inscription tells us the bas- 
relief was carved by a certain Tar dunni, the prefect (?), son of Sin- 
ipsah, and invokes the vengeance of Shamas and Adad on whoever 
should deface it. We owe this description to the two gifted 
travellers Messrs. de Morgan and Scheil, the former of whom is 
now excavating at Susa, while the latter has charge of the 
cuneiform collections at Constantinople. 

Henry H. Howorrs. 
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Canon Law in England 
A REPLY TO DR. MacCOLL 


OME opinions which were stated in a book of mine touching the 
nature of the law that was administered in the English eccle- 
siastical courts have lately been disputed by Canon MacColl.' As 
those opinions originally appeared in this Review, I crave leave to 
make in these pages a brief reply to a courteous critic. 

1. One of my sentences, when detached from its context, has 
enabled him to represent my main thesis as being less definite 
than I meant it to be. ‘In all probability,’ so I wrote, ‘large por- 
tions (to say the least) of “the canon law of Rome” were regarded 
by the courts Christian in this country as absolutely binding 
statute law.’ Had no more than this been said I should certainly 
have laid myself open to the charge of preaching a vague doctrine, 
and of allowing a judge ‘ to pick and choose ad libitum among the 
decrees of a code.’* I thought, however, that some immediately 
subsequent sentences would sufficiently show what was in my mind 
when I used a phrase so feeble as ‘ large portions (to say the least).’ 
For reasons that I gave, and think adequate, I proposed to speak of 
those three law-books which (whatever else we may think of them) 
were unquestionably issued by popes—namely, the Liber Extra, the 
Sext, and the Clementines. I did not propose to discuss ‘ the exact 
measure of authority that was attributed to the Decretum Gratiani’ 
or the number of those post-Clementine extravagants that made 
their way into England.* Neither of these matters seemed to be 
of first-rate importance. On the other hand I hoped to have 
made it clear that within the three codes there was, in my view, 
to be no picking and choosing whatsoever, except such as might be 
involved in the harmonisation of texts that were apparently dis- 
crepant or in the rejection of a passage in an older code if a newer 
code had expressly or impliedly repealed it. An opinion may be 

definite although it is diffidently held and deferentially stated. 
! Maitland, Roman Canon Law in the Church of England, 1898; MacColl, The: 
Reformation Settlement, ed. 8, 1900. 
2 MacColl, p. 760. 3 Maitland, pp. 3, 9. 
v2 
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2. Then I wrote the two following sentences :— 


But if we turn [from the ‘ Decretum ’] to the three collections of decretals 
that were issued by Gregory IX, Boniface VIII, and John XXII, there 
can surely be no doubt as to the character that they were meant to bear 
by those who issued them, or as to the character that they bore in the 
eyes of those who commented upon them. Each of them was a statute 
book deriving its force from the pope who published it, and who, being 
pope, was competent to ordain binding statutes for the catholic church 
and every part thereof, at all events within those spacious limits that 
were set even to papal power by the iws divinum et naturale.‘ 


Perhaps a colon and break should have stood where a full stop 
stands. I believed that I was attributing a certain doctrine to 
three popes and to the principal commentators on their decretals, 
and I was about to argue that the same doctrine prevailed during 
the later middle ages in the courts of the English church. Canon 
MacColl, however, having transcribed only the second of these two 
sentences, makes the following remark :— 


Professor Maitland seems here to exclude the Orthodox Church from 
‘the Catholic Church,’ for in none of the Oriental Churches was the 
supremacy of the Pope ever allowed. But his statement does not apply 
in its integrity even to Catholic countries on the Continent, like France 
and Austria.° 


I thought and think it evident that my words about the pope’s 
power were an attempt to express an opinion held not by me (it 
is not like my opinions), but by certain persons, who lived long ago 
and who knew nothing of modern France or modern Austria. 
Certainly, however, I did not intend to exclude the Greeks or any 
other baptised persons either from the catholic church or from the 
scope of my sentence. My statement might have been bolder than 
it was. The papal claim to obedience, when at its widest, com- 
prised the whole human race. It comprised Jews, Saracens, and 
other infidels, and in practice the popes took upon themselves to 
make laws for Jews, though only among the members of the church 
could the decrees of these spiritual legislators be directly enforced 
by what were supposed to be ‘ spiritual’ pains and penalties. As to 
the eastern Christians, let it be admitted that ‘in none of the 
oriental churches was the supremacy of the pope ever allowed.’ Con- 
sidering what happened at Lyons and at Florence, this seems to 
me somewhat too large a statement; but, albeit I will concede its 
substantial truth, I cannot perceive its relevance. Dr. MacColl does 

‘ Maitland, p. 3. 5 MacColl, p. 755. 

® See the title De Iudaeis, Sarracenis et eorum servis, X. 5,6, and Langton’s 
Constitutions, in the appendix to Lyndwood’s Provinciale (ed. 1679), p.6. As the 
eeclesiastical legislator had no direct hold upon the Jew, he was compelled at this 


point to look for aid to the temporal prince, but seems to have regarded such aid 
as a matter of right. 
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not, I should suppose, suggest that in the eyes of the popes and 
the leading canonists of the Latin world during the later middle ages 
(might we not even say from the year 1054 onwards ?) the de facto 
independence of the Greek church was anything else than sinful 
and unlawful schism. Am I called upon to say what Gregory IX? 
or what Raymond of Pennaforte* thought about this matter ? 
‘ According to the emergencies of the churchand state’ (I quote 
from Gibbon), ‘a friendly correspondence was sometimes renewed ; 
the language of charity and concord was sometimes affected ; but 
the Greeks have never recanted their errors ; the popes have never 
repealed their sentence.’® True it is that there could be no serious 
project of bringing all the Greeks to trial as notorious criminals. 
A temporal ruler may be negotiating with insurgents in a remote 
part of the lands that he thinks to be his while he is hanging 
rebels at home. So the Roman church. Mr. Lea has told us that 


the inquisitors of the West were accustomed to lay hold of any unlucky 
Greek who might be found in the Mediterranean ports of France. 
Their fate (he adds) was doubtless the same in Aragon, for Eymerich does 
not; hesitate to qualify them as heretics. . . . In 1407 Gregory XII defined 
that any Greek who reverted to schism after participating in orthodox 
sacraments was a relapsed, and he ordered the inquisitor Elias Petit to 
punish him as such, calling in, if necessary, the aid of the secular arm.'° 
What was the lawful fate of the ‘relapsed’ we know. 

Now if Canon MacColl had shown that in the thirteenth century 
or the two next following centuries the opinion of the English 
church, or even the opinions of prominent English divines or pre- 
lates, about the canonical position of the Greeks differed in principle 
from that which I am not unwarrantably ascribing to the issuers of 
and commentators upon the decretals, then, so I think, he would 
have made a good point against my book, and, what is more im- 
portant, a valuable contribution to the discussion of the subject 
that lies before us. And far be it from me to say in my unfeigned 
ignorance that this point and contribution will not be made. 
Meanwhile I observe that Matthew Paris (to whom I turn because 
he hated, and, as I think, righteously hated, many of the doings of 
his contemporary popes, and because he thought that the Greeks 
were being repelled by the vices of the court of Rome) could not 
find short of Lucifer’s a rebellious pride comparable to that of the 
schismatics of Constantinople who would make the Greek not a 
daughter but a sister of the Roman church."! 


7 See the two letters in Matthew Paris, Chron. Maiora, iii. 460, 466. 

* Lea, History of the Inquisition, iii. 616: ‘The Greeks were not only schis- 
matics but heretics, for, as St. Raymond of Pennaforte proved, schism was heresy.’ 

® Decline and Fall, ch. |x., speaking of the year 1054. ‘© Lea, iii. 620. 

" Mat. Par. Chron. Mai. iii. 446-7, ann. 1237: ‘ Visa igitur tanta malitia et 
oppressione, erigitur Graeca ecclesia contra Romanam, imperatorem suum expellendo, 
et soli archiepiscopo suo Constantinopolitano, nomine Germano, obediendo. Qui 
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8. I gladly pass to a definite issue that has been tendered to me 
by my critic. Of the case of Nicholas Hereford he writes thus : *— 


The soundness of a conclusion, like that of a chain, may sometimes be 
tested by the soundness of a single link. Let us apply this test to the 
alleged unquestioned acknowledgment of the Pope’s unlimited supremacy 
in the eccelesiastical courts in England. One of Professor Maitland’s 
panegyrists—himself, too,'* claiming to be an expert on this subject— 
has cited what he considers a decisive proof of the accuracy of Professor 
Maitland’s views as against Dr. Stubbs’s. It happens, however, that 
this test case proves the exact opposite of what the panegyrist intended. 
It is the case of Nicholas Hereford, who was condemned for heresy by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (A.D. 1882). He appealed to Rome, and 
managed to escape to the Holy City and lodge his appeal in person. The 
Pope received the appeal; which proves nothing. Every appeal was 
ostensibly a proof of his universal jurisdiction. So he heard Hereford’s 
appeal and confirmed the English Primate’s sentence. But the question 
is not whether the Pope received Hereford’s appeal and reheard his case. 
but whether the Archbishop of Canterbury admitted Hereford’s right of 
appeal. Any tyro knows that when a right of appeal is recognised the 
appeal suspends ad interim the execution of the judgment of the inferior 
court.'4 Did it do so in Hereford’s case? On the contrary the Arch- 
bishop denounced the appeal as ‘frivolous and pretended’ ( frivola et 
pretensa), and manifestly illegal in addition (necnon errorem iuris in se 


procaciter Graecorum errores, non tantum veteres, immo novos et adinventos 
defendens, enormiter a religione catholica delirat. Eorum enim haec est desi- 
pientia: asserunt Spiritum Sanctum ... Praeterea conficiunt de fermentato... 
Constituit igitur sedem suam, quasi alter Lucifer, in Aquilone, scilicet in Constanti- 
nopoli, Graecorum civitate metropolitana, filius scilicet degener et Antipapa, vocans 
ecclesiam suam et asserens digniorem, et ecclesiam Romanam sororem eius dicens 
esse, non matrem.’ See also ibid. vi. 336: an error of the abbot Joachim. Also 
the account of the council of Lyons given by Wykes (Ann. Monast. iv. 258): ‘ Graeci 

. . Spreta superstitione schismatica qua usque hactenus utebantur ...’ Walsing- 
ham, ii. 230, ann. 1399: the pope orders a collection to be made in England for the 
defence of Constantinople, ‘attendens quod licet imperator esset schismaticus, 
Christianus tamen esset.’ That Manuel in England and elsewhere was suffered to 
hear mass according to the Greek rite is, I fear, but poor testimony to the prevalence 
of tolerant opinions. Compare the privileges that Roman catholic ambassadors en- 
joyed in later times. '2 MacColl, p. 755. 

'8 T feel fairly sure, from what Mr. MacColl is good enough to say elsewhere, that 
this ‘too’ does not imply that I claimed to be an expert. My ‘panegyrist’ is, I 
believe, Mr. Round. His opinions are always weighty with me whether they agree 
with mine or no. But it will be understood that I am not presuming to undertake 
his defence against Dr. MacColl. 

‘* It is more than possible that what is known to tyros is unknown to me, but I 
fancy that at this point the tyro should have a list of exceptions ready. See, for 
instance, Gul. Durandi, Speculum Turis, 2, 3, de appell. § 11 [ed. Basil. 1574, p. 865]: 
‘De effectu appellationis est videndum. Et quidem effectus is est, ut ea pendente 
nil innovetur sed omnia in eo statu permaneant in quo erant tempore appellationis 
emissae. .. . Excipiuntur tamen quidam casus in quibus aliquid innovatur ... 
Primus ... Secundus . . . Tertius . . . Quartus . . . Quintus est: nam si excom- 
municatus appellat a sententia excommunicationis, post appellationem potest 
denunciari excommunicatus: Extra, de appell. pastoralis. de hoc. [c. 53, X. 2,28] . . 
Sextus . . . Decimussextus. .. .’ 
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manifestum continentem). The Pope was too acute to reverse Arch- 
bishop Courtney’s sentence, and thereby invite a rebuff. But the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury not only denounced Hereford’s appeal as ‘ frivolous,’ 
‘pretensed ’ (to use the old word), and illegal; he proceeded forthwith 
to execute his own sentence, and excommunicated Hereford for his pains 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral on the first day on which ‘a very large congrega- 
tion’ could be present to witness it. And this striking repudiation of 
the pope’s authority in English ecclesiastical courts is made all the more 
emphatic by the fact that Archbishop Courtney was in other matters 
what might be called an Ultramontrane. . . . This case alone, it seems 
to me, suffices to overthrow Professor Maitland’s thesis. 


If Dr. MacColl had said not ‘overthrow,’ but ‘illustrate,’ I 
could have agreed with him, for to me it seems that Courtenay did 
precisely what an archbishop who ‘ was in other matters what might 
be called an ultramontane’ was not merely entitled but bound 
to do by the canon law of Rome. 

First let us set straight the facts." Hereford was not ‘ con- 
demned for heresy.’ He was sentenced and excommunicated for 
an utterly different offence—namely, for contumacy, or, in other 
words, for failing to appear in court. For popular purposes it 
might be sufficiently true to speak of him as a condemned heretic. 
The case was going against him: no choice was left to him save 
that between condemnation for heresy and an acceptance of (among 
other things) the three decretals which the archbishop had been 
employing as a standard of eucharistic doctrine.'"* Then he failed 
to keep his day in court, and was sentenced for his contumacy, and 
for nothing else. Then he tendered an appeal."’ 

Next we ought to set straight the law. That 1 cannot profess 
todo. The only advantage that I should at this point claim over 
Canon MacColl is that, having wetted the soles of my feet on the 
shore of the medieval oceanus iwris, I know a little of the profundity 
and immensity of a flood that exceeds my depth and my gaze. 
Also I may remark that, so far as I am aware, Hereford’s ‘ appeal’ 
(a written document) has not come down to us, and that he may 
have had more to say for himself—for example, about the fact of 
contumacy—than we are apt to suppose. But I am well content 

1° The materials known to me consist,of the documents printed by Wilkins, 


Concilia, iii. 158 ff., and the story told by Knighton, Chron. ii. 172-4. See also 
Fascic. Zizan. pp. 319-29. 

‘6 Namely, Firmiter credimus, c. 1, X.1,1; Quum Marthae, c. 6, X. 3, 41; and 
Si Dominum, c. un. Clem. 3, 16. 

 Concilia, iii. 165: ‘Nos W. .. . archiepiscopus .. . primas . . . legatus ... 
inquisitor . . . magistros N. H. et P. R. sacrae paginae professores, habentes hos 
diem et locum ex praefixione nostra ad audiendum decretum nostrum in negotio 
haereticae pravitatis, praeconizatos, diutius expectatos, et nullo modo comparentes, 
pronunciamus contumaces: et in poenam huiusmodi contumaciae ipsos et eorum 
utrumque excommunicamus in hiis scriptis.’ This sentence is the act of excommuni- 
cation. What followed some days after in St. Paul’s Cathedral was a ‘ denunciation’ 
of an excommunicate. 
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to accept the archbishop’s statement of the case, and to submit to 
the judgment of those whose judgment is worth having that Arch- 
bishop Courtenay (the iwdex a quo) did what was required of him 
by the canon law of Rome if he declined to ‘defer to’ but ‘ refuted’ 
as vain, frivolous, and manifestly contrary to law an appeal tendered 
by a contumax from the sentence passed upon him for his contumacy. 
It may be sufficient for the present if at this point I vouch as my 
warrantors the Code,'* the Decretum,'® Speculator,”” William Lynd- 
wood,”! and Dr. Paul Hinschius.” 

If any one has said that the iudex a quo (or ‘judge of the court 
below ’) was always bound to defer to an appeal or to ‘ stay execution,’ 
I am not he, and I think that he has made a considerable mistake. 
I see that the Speculator, by jumbling together matters of form and 
matters of substance, contrives to make above thirty exceptions to 
the general rule. I see that Dr. Hinschius, speaking of criminal 
causes, mentions four exceptions of great importance: these are 
the case of the contumaz, the case of one who has been condemned 
on his own confession, the case of one who has been condemned on 
the ground of ‘notoriety,’ and the case of a definitive sentence 
against a heretic.2*> Had a Lollard appealed from a definitive 
sentence against him, he would have found that a decretal of Boni- 
face VIII forbad any deference to his appeal,™* and in accordance 
with the canon law of Rome that appeal might have been stigma- 
tised as frivolous.” The pope, so I understand, was regarded as 


's 1.1, C. 7,65: ‘ Eius qui per contumaciam absens, cum ad agendam causam vocatus 
esset, condemnatus est negotio prius summatim perscrutato, appellatio recipi non potest.’ 

% ¢. 41, § 11, C. 2, qu. 6: ‘Sunt etiam quorum appellationes non recipiuntur. 
Non enim potest recipi eius appellatio qui per contumaciam absens cum ad agendam 
causam negotio prius summatim perscrutato vocatus esset, condemnatus est.’ See 
also c. 6, C. 24, qu. 3. 

20 Spec. 2, 3, de appell. § 2 [ed. Basil 1574, p. 830]: ‘In quibus autem casibus et 
ex quibus causis appellari possit, et quando appellatio teneat vel non, est videndum. 
Et quidem in omni causa et ex omni gravamine appellari potest nisi ubi sit prohibita 
appellatio . . . Videamus ergo ubi sit prohibita . . . Primo igitur prohibita est 
appellatio, quia contumax non auditur appellans . . . quod verum est in vero con- 
tumace, secus in ficto seu praesumptivo. .. .’ 

21 Lyndwood, de appell. c. frequens, gl. ad v. appellatum [ed. Oxon. 1679, p. 114): 

Nam vere contumax non auditur appellans, et intelligo verum contumacem illum 
qui inventus et personaliter citatus, cessante impedimento legitimo, non comparet in 
termino.’ 

2 Hinschius, Kirchenrecht, vi. 130 [sub tit. ‘Die Strafgewalt—Geltendes Recht— 
Appellation—Der Ausschluss der Appellation ’]: ‘ Die an sich statthafte Appellation 
wird demjenigen versagt, welcher in der friiheren Instanz trotz ordnungsmiissiger 
Ladung contumax gewesen ist.’ This is a statement of the existing law, but the 
authorities cited in its support (besides references to Schmalzgrueber, Hergenréther, 
and a decree of Clement VIII) are medieval. *3 Hinschius, lL. c. 

*4 ¢, 18 in Sexto, 5, 2: ‘Non obstantibus appellationibus seu proclamationibus 
praedictorum nequitiae filiorum, quum ... appellationis et proclamationis bene- 
ficium expresse sit haereticis . . . interdictum.’ 

*s When Canon MacOoll (p. 757) urges that ‘an appeal on a question of heresy 
cannot be described as frivolous’ I cannot agree with him. This was the right word 
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being competent to decide appeals in all causes, and, if he heard the 
appeal of Nicholas Hereford,” he did not exceed the powers which 
were attributed to him; but none the less there were important 
cases in which the duty of the inferior judge was to ‘refute’ or 
refuse the appeal, and to proceed to execution. In the case of an 
appeal against a definitive condemnation for obdurate heresy he 
would forthwith deliver the appellant to the secular arm, and 
death by fire would follow before the pope heard anything about the 
matter. The procedure against the suspects was in the highest 
degree stringent and summary; the condemned was allowed no 
second chance. If the pope seldom or never revised an English 
sentence in a case of heresy, that, so I think, was due to a cause 
of which no church should boast—a deadly determination to root 
out heresy sine strepitu et figura iusticiae. I see no reason for 
accusing the English bishops of inhumanity; but the weapons 
which they wielded when they sat as ‘inquisitors of heretical 
pravity ’ were masterpieces of cruelty. 

The medieval situation is illustrated by what Ayliffe understood 
to be the law of the English church in the eighteenth century. In 
a cause of heresy the archbishop was competent to. revise the 
sentence of the bishop, but an appeal did not suspend the bishop’s 
power : he could proceed, unless an inhibition came to him from 
above.** However, as already said, it was not for heresy that 
Hereford was condemned by Courtenay. His, to all appearance, 
was a perfectly plain case falling under an elementary rule of law. 

Substantially in the right as I think that the archbishop must 
have been in declining to defer to the appeal of the contumacious, 
he proceeded to put himself formally in the right by issuing the 
document upon which Canon MacColl has commented. That 
document, as I understand it, is an example of what were known 


to use in any case in which the law bade the judge disregard the appeal. See Lynd- 
wood’s gloss on the word ‘frivole,’ on p. 115: ‘Vel potest dici appellatio frivola 
quando nulla causa est expressa, vel non legitima, dato quod sit vera, vel, licet sit 
legitima, est tamen manifeste falsa.’ The ‘contumax’ and the condemned heretic 
have no legitimate causes of appeal. 

6 Knighton’s account of the matter is hardly precise enough to warrant a de- 
cision as to the exact nature of the proceedings at Rome. 

* Hinschius, Kirchenrecht, v. 467, vi. 130, 363, 381. I understand that from an 
acquittal and from an interlocutory sentence an appeal was possible. Occasionally 
even Spanish inquisitors were deprived of their prey by the pope. See also Lea, 
History of the Inquisition, i. 361, 451; Tanon, Histoire des tribunaux de V’inquisi- 
tion, 1893, pp. 434-8. 

** Ayliffe, Parergon, 1726, p. 77: ‘In a cause of heresy by the Canon Law every 
judge proceeds appellatione remota; but if the person condemn’d of heresy may (on 
a pretence of an unjust sentence) appeal from the sentence of the bishop, who is the 
ordinary in this case, unto the archbishop, such archbishop may examine the matter 
and see whether the sentence of heresy be unjust or not. Yet this appeal does not 
suspend the jurisdiction of the judge a quo, unless it be from the time that the judge 
ad quem receiv’d the appeal and sent his inhibition to the judge a quo.’ 
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as ‘ refutatory’ apostoli.” Apostoli of one sort or another the iudex 
a quo was bound to give. If he was deferring to the appeal in the 
ordinary way, he issued ‘dimissory’ apostoli; he would issue 
‘ reverential’ apostoli if he deferred merely out of reverence for the 
iudex ad quem, while ‘refutatory’ apostoli were in place if the 
inferior judge was declining to defer at all.*° Canon MacColl presses 
me with another case : *! a case in which Archbishop Islip ‘ refuted ’ 
an appeal made by his suffragan the bishop of Lincoln, and issued 
refutatory apostoli. Now which of these two English prelates was 
in the wrong I do not know, nor, so far as lam aware, have we in 
printed books nearly sufficient material for deciding that question. 
Certainly we must not condemn the bishop unheard. Also we may 
notice that this was one of those cases, common in the middle ages, 
in which an ecclesiastical judge had a personal interest in the 
validity of his own sentence, and that even impartial judges some- 
times make mistakes and sometimes become irritable when there is 
talk of an appeal. However, as I read the documents, the arch- 
bishop by his commissary had pronounced the bishop contumacious, 
and the bishop in his appeal declared that he had not been contu- 
macious, as he had never been properly summoned. Thereupon 
the archbishop did what the law required of him: he issued 
apostoli. His apostoli were of the refutatory kind, and this was 
the proper and, as 1 understand, the only proper kind if he was 
still of opinion that the bishop had been summoned and was 
contumax. To stop the bishop’s appeal he was utterly powerless, 
unless he resorted to lawless force. Professor Tout says that 
Clement VI decided in Islip’s favour,** and before Canon MacColl 
suggests the dread of ‘a rebuff’ as a ground for the decision he 
should consider whether, had the supreme pontiff’s judgment been 
favourable to the bishop, there would have been no room for a hint 
that the popes were at their old policy of humbling the metropolitan 
in the eyes of his suffragans. Be this as it may, the appearance of 


* Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 165. 
apostolorum testimonium .. .’ 

% For the practice in this matter see Spec. Iuris, 4, 2, de appell. § 3 [ed. cit. 
p. 195 ff.] It will be remembered that apostoli, and indeed the whole scheme of 
appeals, had been transferred to the ecclesiastical field from the Roman imperial 
system, in which the ‘ iudex a quo’ would be very distinctly the inferior of the ‘ iudex 
ad quem,’ and all judges would be the officials of the princeps. 3 MacColl, p. 757. 

* For this case see the documents in Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 3-8, noting (p. 4) the 
commissary’s judgment that the bishop is ‘contumax,’ and the bishop’s (p. 6) 
declaration that he was never summoned: ‘ad hoc non vocato aliqualiter vel prae- 
munito, sed absente non per contumaciam.’ The archbishop’s judgment would not 
prevent the bishop contesting the fact of contumacy in the court above. Hinschius, 
Kirchenrecht, vi. 130, n. 5: ‘Wohl aber kann deswegen appellirt werden, weil das 
Vorhandensein der contwmacia zu Unrecht vom Richter angenommen worden ist.’ 
See also Lyndwood, c. frequens, tit. de appell. (2, 7), gl. ad v. ‘ appellatum ’ (p. 114). 
For more of this quarrel over the election and confirmation of a chancellor at Oxford 
ee Wood, Historia et Antiquitates, i. 172; Lyte, Hist. Univ. Oxford, p. 169; Rash- 
dall, Universities, ii. (2), 446. 83 Dict. Nat. Biogr. xxix. 76. 


Observe the attestatory clause, ‘In cuius dationis 
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refutatory apostoli will do nothing whatever towards proving the non- 
Roman character of the law administered by the court of Canter- 
bury unless we see appeals refuted, and systematically refuted, in cases 
in which ‘ the canon law of Rome,’ or, as I prefer to say, the iws com- 
mune of the catholic church, commanded their acceptance. As it is, 
I cannot think that Canon MacColl’s efforts have been felicitous. 

4, ‘In the year 1414 the University of Oxford,’ so Dr. MacColl 
says,” ‘ presented to King Henry V certain articles for the reforma- 
tion of the universal church.’* He is right in adding that the 
seventh of these articles protested ‘ against the reservation of first- 
fruits, authorised by no written law,’ and he may be right in giving 
to a remarkable phrase the prominence of italic type. But when 
without argument he assumes that by the term ius scriptum the 
university meant some ‘ national law’ of England he seems to me 
to be hasty. Why, we may ask, did these learned doctors and 
masters use this phrase of one of those many grievances proceeding 
from Rome of which they complained? Was it not because in the 
set of books which already had gained the name of ‘Corpus Iuris 
Canonici’ there was no law reserving the firstfruits, or, in other 
words, no law prescribing the payment of annates?* It seems to 
me that this was the point that they desired to make, and in 1414, 
when the council of Constance was meeting, it was an effective point 
that others were making. This petition proceeded, as we may see if 
we read it, from reformers of a very moderate kind, and in the matter 
of papal ‘ reservations’ a return to the ius scriptum or corpus iuris 
had become the project of a moderate party which would be content 
with changes that were not radical.*7 No doubt, as has been 
remarked by historians, this use of the term ius scriptwm implied an 
opinion that uncodified extravagants did not stand upon one level 
with the three old codes. I hope that I have said nothing implying 
that such an opinion was not entertained by many Englishmen in 
the early years of the fifteenth century, when the conciliar move- 
ment was strong and hopeful, though I believe that a short time 
afterwards Lyndwood would have rejected the distinction. Indeed 
I feel in no way concerned to dispute the interpretation that Dr. 
MacColl has put upon the text, for the whole scheme of papal ‘ re- 
servations ’ was opposed not only to the unwritten law of the Eng- 


* MacColl, p. 758. *% Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 360-5. 

8° Besides art. 7 the term ‘ius scriptum’ occurs in art. 24 (relating to the exces- 
sive fees demanded by bishops) and in art. 25 (relating to the excessive retinues 
of archdeacons). In the last of these instances I see an allusion to c. 6, X. 3, 39, 
which was treated as law in one of Langton’s constitutions: Lyndwood, p. 220, gl. ad 
v. ‘evectionis numerum.’ I admit, however, that neither of these two instances is 
decisive. For a contemporary use of the term by Archbishop Arundel see Lyndwood, 
p- 289, and the gloss ad v. ‘limitata in eo.’ 

% Hiibler, Die Constanzer Reformation, 1867, pp. 49 ff. 82 ff.; Schulte, Geschichte 
der Quellen und Literatur des canonischen Rechts, ii. 56. 
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lish temporal courts, but to written statutes of the English parlia- 
ment ; ** nevertheless I venture to think that not this but something 
else was in the minds of the petitioners at Oxford who desired a con- 
ciliar reformation of the universal church. The way in which they 
thought of ecclesiastical law may be illustrated by their expressed 
desire for a settlement of the controversy between the seculars and 
the friars as to whether ‘the statute of the lord Clement, cap. 
“ Dudum,” or the statute of the lord John, cap. “ Vas electionis,”” had 
derogated from the ancient statute ‘‘ Omnis utriusque sexus.”’ ’ ® 

5. ‘And how would Professor Maitland reconcile the deposing 
power claimed and exercised by the popes with his theory ?’ * 
Very easily. As the deposition of a king was not, at least obviously, 
a spiritual punishment, and as the substitution of one prince for 
another was not, at least obviously, an act of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, even those men who made the pope a monarch within the 
church were logically free to say that neither by laws nor by 
judgments could popes or ecclesiastical councils dispose of temporal 
lordships. Those two questions should be kept apart: the question 
touching the delimitation of the fields of worldly and spiritual 
affairs, and the question touching the pope’s power within the 
spiritual domain. Then I am challenged to say what I think of 
those famous words in what Lyndwood knew and often cited as 
the canon ‘ Excommunicamus,’ *' those words, translated by Canon 
MacColl, which threaten that the pope will discharge from their 
oath of fealty the subjects of a prince who does not purge his land 
of heresy. Surely (so my adversary seems to argue) the English 
church was never committed to this nonsense. My answer can be 
short. [Iam not persuaded that the words in question would have 
been regarded by the generality of Englishmen in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries as a valid part of the law of thechurch. It 
is even possible that some Englishmen, without risk of condemna- 
tion, would have said that this clause infringed the law of God, 
since the regnum proceeded immediate a Deo. The question lay 
outside the domain of practicable law, and even beyond the 
limit of easily imaginable events. But at the same time 
we ought to be very cautious at this point. If the low-church 
theory (so we might call it) which co-ordinates the state with the 
church was known in England, the high-church theory * which 
concedes to the pope utrumque gladium was also known in a country 
which had given to the world not only William of Ockham, but 


38 Maitland, Roman Canon Law, pp. 62-73. 
% In other words, what is the relation between c. 12, X. 5, 38 (a decree of Conc. 
Lat. IV.), and c. 2, Clem. 3, 7 (a decree of the Council of Vienne), and c. 2, Extrav. 
Comm. 5, 3 (an extravagant of John XXII)? Compare the heretical opinions of 
Henry Crompe, Fascic. Zizan. 343 ff. 

# MacColl, p. 759. * ©. 18, X. 6, 7. 

* For the two theories see Gierke, Genossenschaftsrecht, iii. 519 ff. 
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John of Salisbury. And heresy was still hideous. I do not feel 
sure of Lyndwood, who was very familiar with the useful parts of 
‘ Excommunicamus ;’ I do not feel sure of Arundel.“ And, turning 
from the clergy to the laity, I fear that Chief Justice Sir John 
Fortescue, that apostle of English constitutionalism, held 
extravagantly papalistic opinions concerning the subservience of 
temporal princes, and would have allowed that if (per impossibile) 
the English king failed to deal faithfully with heretics the pope 
might punish him and legitimately declare that the contract of 
fealty was dissolved.“ 

Nor must it be forgotten that the canon ‘ Excommunicamus ’ was 
not merely a chapter in the decretals of Gregory IX. A professional 
canonist might perhaps say that when once it stood in that statute 
book its earlier history became unimportant. But we, if we wish 
to know whether its issue shocked mankind, must remember that 
it was a decree of the Lateran council of 1215. Not only were 
hundreds of patriarchs, primates, archbishops, bishops, and other 
prelates assembled, some from England, some even from the 
orient, but an eastern emperor, a western emperor elect, and the 
kings of France, England, Hungary, Aragon, Sicily, Cyprus, and 
Jerusalem were represented. I fear that ‘ Excommunicamus’ when 
it appeared did not shock the short-sighted princes of the world. 
Perhaps by that time nothing that the church could have done 
would have shocked Count Raymond or the hunted heretics. 


F. W. Marruanp. 


8 Surely it were difficult to find in the middle ages a much stronger statement of 
the papal supremacy over the church than the following: ‘Christ ordained St. Peter 
the apostle to be his vicar here in earth ; whose see is the church of Rome; ordaining 
and granting the same power that he gave to Peter should succeed to all Peter’s 
successors, the which we call now popes of Rome. By whose power in churches 
particular, special been ordained prelates, as archbishops, bishops, curates, and other 
degrees, to whom Christian men ought to obey after the laws of the church of Rome. 
This is the determination of holy church.’ Yet this comes in writing from Arch- 
bishop Arundel on a solemn occasion when he is trying Oldcastle (Fascic. Zizan. 
p. 442, spelling modernised). See also Lyndwood, p. 292, gl. ad v. ‘ declarentur :’ ‘Nam 
omnino censetur haereticus qui non tenet id quod docet Sancta Romana Ecclesia. . . . 
Dicitur etiam haereticus qui ex contemptu Romanae Ecclesiae contemnit servare ea 
quae Romana Ecclesia statuit.’ 

Fortescue, Works, ed. Clermont, p. 535: ‘ All kings and princes are subjects to 
the pope in their persons as in their temporalties. He ought to punish them for 
their negligence and defaults. Thus have popes punished emperors and kings when 
they have misruled their subjects, as we read in the chronicles of old days. Christ is 
King of all kings, and Lord of all the world, having in the hands of the pope, his vicar, 
both swords, for which he is called “‘ Rex et Sacerdos,’’ and compelleth all princes, as 
well spiritual as temporal, to come to his great councils.’—See also Mr. Plummer’s 
remarks in his edition of Fortescue’s Governance of England, p. 103. Fortescue 
seems to have held in germ that combination of opinions which, so I am told, is 
characteristic of some of the great Jesuits: the king derives his power from the 
people; the pope derives from God a power which in principle hardly falls short of 
omnipotence, though in temporal matters it should only be exercised upon extra- 
ordinary occasions. 





A Spanish Account of Drake's 
Voyages 


ITHIN the last few years a great deal has been said concerning 

Sir Francis Drake’s career, both as a naval commander and as 

an explorer. Nevertheless it appears to me that a certain amount of 

interest may still attach to a summary of a life of the great admiral 

from the point of view of Fray Pedro Simon, who wrote not very 

many years after Drake’s successful attacks on Santo Domingo and 
Cartagena, in 1585 and 1586. 

Fray Pedro Simon was born at Parrilla, near Cuenca, in Spain, 
in the year 1574. He received his education in the convent of 
the Franciscan friars at Cartagena, in Spain, and having gained 
remarkable distinction in his theological studies he was selected for 
the duties of professor of that branch of learning in the convent of 
his order in Santa Fé de Bogota, whither he proceeded in the year 
1604. In 1623 Fray Simon, as he is usually called, began to write 
his ‘ Noticias Historiales de las Conquistas de Tierra Firme,’ ! con- 
cerning the conquest of the Spanish main, the materials for which 
voluminous work he began collecting soon after his arrival at Santa 
Fé. The first part of his history was printed at Cuenca in 1627, 
but until 1892 the remainder was only known to the students. 
of manuscripts in Spanish and Spanish American collections. 
Bollaert’s ‘Expedition of Urssea and Aguirre in Search of El 
Dorado,’ which was reproduced by the Hakluyt Society in 1871, is 
chiefly founded upon data extracted from Fray Simon’s manuscripts, 
and Sir Clement Markham’s interesting introduction contains a 
short account of Fray Simon. 

The few preceding remarks are necessary to show that Fray 
Simon was well qualified to give an authentic account of that 
portion of Drake’s career which affected Spanish America. He was 
personally acquainted with many witnesses of his exploits in the 
West Indian Islands and on the Spanish main, and the important 
position he held enabled him to obtain information from the most 


' Drake’s biography is the seventh Noticia Historial, first published at Bogota in 
1892. 
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trustworthy sources. A complete translation of Fray Simon’s 
biography of Drake would, in my opinion, not have sufficient 
interest to make up for its length and tediousness. He appears 
to have been well informed as to the details of the sieges of 
Santo Domingo and Cartagena, but his work contains but little, 
if anything, that is new concerning Drake’s earlier adventures 
on the Spanish main, and only alludes to a few incidents of his 
celebrated expedition to the Pacific. 

Fray Simon begins as follows :— 


In the year 1585 the king’s governor of the city of Cartagena was 
Pedro Fernandez de Busto, more distinguished for the esteem he enjoyed 
with all his neighbours and subordinates than for the success of his 
undertakings. Although he strove with all his might to attend to the 
duties of his government, and especially to the defence of the city from 
the perils that threatened it, nevertheless by the divine will it befell in 
his time that the Englishman Drake attacked and took it. This history 
cannot avoid describing that Englishman’s doings from the time when 
he first came to plunder these coasts until he died, a thing which I think 
has been undertaken by no writer, save in fragments here and there. 
For instance, Avila, the archbishop of Santo Domingo, wrote briefly of 
the taking of that town and of Cartagena by that pirate. I know not 
for what purpose, as his history dealt with events of Mexico, whose 
coast that Englishman never saw. (?) Thus also the phenix of Spain, 
and even of the world, in poetry, Lope de Vega, devoted his ‘ Dracontea’ to 
the last coming and the end of that protestant heretic on these same 
northern coasts. As I have to describe all his doings it is necessary for 
me, in order to take up the thread properly, to go a few steps backwards 
from the year of which we are writing, and others forward as well, 
without which divergences, as we have said elsewhere, it is impossible to 
treat history in proper order, or to deal with consecutive events which 
must be considered jointly although they took place at different times. 


Drake was of English birth, a native of London,” below the middle 
height, but well made, handsome, fresh-coloured, of jovial disposition, 
discreet and able in every kind of business, especially the military. As a 
boy he visited Spain as a page of the duchess of Feria, who was his 
countrywoman, which led to his being well versed in our Castilian. He 
is said to have been a nephew of John Hawkins,’ who made an attempt 
to take Cartagena under the governorship of Martin de las Alas. From 
his very youth his thoughts led him to soar, ever aiming at higher and 
greater things than fortune had given him, which induced him to seek 
improvement at the expense of others. Thus having contrived to equip 
a single vessel, with a couple of pinnaces, with the help of his friends he 
armed and manned his ships with a goodly company of soldiers and 
navigators, and, guided by his covetousness, he set out for these western 
Indies, leaving his island home for the salt waves. After a few days’ 


? According to Mr. Julian Corbett, Drake’s latest biographer, he was born at 
Crowndale, near Tavistock- 3 A kinsman. 
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sail he encountered on the high seas a French vessel with like purpose 
to his own. Before declaring themselves, however, the two corsairs 
poured cannon-shot into one another. After some damage had been 
inflicted on either side the fight ended in a friendly understanding that, 
since they both had the same objects in view, they should agree to share 
risks for loss and for gain. They anchored off the mouth of the Chagres 
River, some eighteen leagues north of Nombre de Dios, where they con- 
cealed the vessels in a secret inlet. 


The wondrous story of Drake’s nearly successful attack on 
Nombre de Dios with fourscore men, the splendid audacity of his 
offensive return upon Venta de las Cruces, the capture of the 
treasure trains, and the daring ingenuity with which he conveyed 
the plunder to his vessels do not seem to have come to the know- 
ledge of Fray Simon, who speaks lightly of Drake’s robbing the 
mule trains with the help of the maroons and a French corsair. 

The following paragraph contains all that he has to say upon 
the subject ; probably nothing more was allowed to reach him :— 

The first step taken by them [the French corsair and Drake] was to 
embark well-armed men in two pinnaces and move up the river Chagres. 
Leaving their boats in a secret place on shore, they advanced to the 
station of Las Cruces, where they robbed a good quantity of silver bars, 
with which they returned to the pinnaces, and having embarked the 
plunder on their vessels they sailed on towards Nombre de Dios, until 
they reached a hidden point between the islands to the east of that port, 
on the Cartagena side. Leaving the vessels behind them, they landed and 
made friends with certain maroon negroes who had fled from Panama and 
Nombre de Dios, committing a thousand outrages upon everything that 
came within their reach. Having thus collected full information con- 
cerning Nombre de Dios and Panama, whither the maroons led them by 
hidden tracks, the English, under their guidance, were enabled to plunder 
the mule trains which carried silver from Panama to Nombre de Dios, of 
which metal there was an immense quantity brought from Peru, to be 
embarked on the galleons for Spain. 


Having thus briefly disposed of one of the most daring exploits 
that ever fell to the lot of an adventurer, Fray Simon goes on to 
describe with lavish details the capture of an unarmed frigate by 
the five seamen left in charge of the vessels, which windfall he 
talks of as a ‘ very considerable adventure.’ 

The next chapter deals with Drake’s defiance of the Cartagena 
forces, and relates how on one occasion he is said to have entered 
Panama under the name of Don Diego, to have remained there 
forty days, even going so far as to act as witness to a deed, and how, 
after having collected all the information he required, he left the town, 
having obtained permission to do so in the form usual with Spaniards. 
After his exploits before Cartagena, says Fray Simon, 

Drake returned to London, where he arrived with much plunder after a 
prosperous voyage. He was received there with the applause that com- 
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monly gratifies wealth, and even the queen favoured him with excessive 
demonstrations and greater courtesy than became her royal person. 
After all, however, that was womanlike and due somewhat to her 
covetousness, and to the desire of putting her arms up to the elbows 
into the great plunder brought home by the protestant. Indeed, she was 
so much excited by those great gains that she at once planned a fresh 
voyage with vessels, men, and provisions to be paid for out of what had 
been robbed from our coasts. 

















Fray Simon then jumps tothe year 1579, which he gives as the 
date of Drake’s expedition to the Pacific. Naturally enough he 
knows nothing of the Doughty episode, but his account of Drake’s 
proceedings is not wanting in interest. The energy and resource- 
fulness of Drake’s character are shown in bright contrast to the 
supineness and unreadiness of his Spanish adversaries. Full 
testimony is borne to the humanity and chivalrous courtesy with 
which he treats his victims, and the friar seems to derive special 
enjoyment from the grim humour that the ‘pirate’ displays in 
his dealings with the amazed Spaniards, to whom his sudden 
appearance on the Pacific preserves appears little short of 
miraculous. 





In 1579 (says the Spanish biographer) Drake started again for 
our coasts at the head of a squadron of four well-armed and well- 
equipped ships, manned by expert mariners, attracted by the hope of 
plunder. Knowing that the northern shores, aroused by his recent raid, 
would be well guarded and watched, he steered for the south, where, after 
losing three of his vessels in violent and frequent storms, he sailed round 
the coast of Chile, the first navigator since Magellan, and to the universal 
astonishment appeared at Coquimbo, a port not far from the Straits. 


























The inhabitants having escaped to the interior with their 
property, Drake lost no time in making for Arica, the port of the 
rich province of Potosi, where, however, the governor presented so 
bold a front to him that he continued on his course towards Lima 
without attempting to land. Although messengers had been sent 
on to give notice of Drake’s approach, he found Callao quite un- 
prepared, and was able to cut out several vessels lying in the 
port, from which he took a goodly store of silver bars. But when 
he attempted to attack a galleon, newly arrived from Panama, he 
found the crew ready to receive him and had to withdraw his boats 
to where his ship lay outside. 

Meanwhile the dismay and confusion of the people of Callao 
knew no bounds; such silver as had not fallen into Drake’s hands, 
and especially the great store in the custom house, was rapidly 
moved to the city of Lima, six miles inland, on horses and in carts. 
Without caring for defence the people, pale and disturbed, only 
thought of saving their lives by a precipitate flight to Lima, until 


VOL. XVI.—NO. LXI. E 
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a valiant woman, filled with indignation, gave vent to her anger in 
the following terms :— 


Where go ye, ye cowards and recreants unworthy of the name of 
men, much less of Spaniards? You fly without knowing from whom, 
leaving your wives and children to bear the brunt of the danger alone. 


Then certain youths excused themselves on the plea that they 
had no match for their arquebuses, whereupon the same woman 
tore off her head-dress and distributed it amongst them in strips 
to make match, which heartened a few of the bravest to keep 
watch until daylight, as the night was already upon them. 

In the meantime Lima was no less a scene of confusion and 
terror, but the viceroy, who felt neither emotion, hastily collected 
a force of five hundred men and sent them off to arrange an attack 
upon Drake. When they reached Callao, full of valour, his vessel 
had already sailed in the direction of Paita, taking advantage of 
the first favourable wind. The men of Lima, courageous and high- 
spirited as they were, might well have caught him up, had they 
not changed their minds after reflecting that they had no artillery 
to match the heavy guns carried by the corsair in such numbers 
that they lay one upon the other. 

On his way Drake overtook a vessel that had sailed from 
Callao three days before, laden with a million ducats (equal to 
about 2,000,000/. of our money) in gold and silver for the king. 
Making all sail as soon as he caught sight of her, he soon rai 
alongside, meeting with no resistance from her small and badly 
armed crew. Drake leaped on board, shouting to the chief officer 
(piloto)— 

Give me what is mine, as the laws of war permit the strongest to bear 
off the plunder. 


His crew at once began to ransack the vessel, and full of glee trans- 
ferred her great wealth to their own hold, 


speaking kindly and courteously to our people, consoling them in their 
deep affliction with gay speeches, and giving them a few pieces of stuffs, 
which the sailors had to accept, concealing their chagrin lest worse should 
befall them. To conscle them yet further the Englishman assumed a bright 
and jovial demeanour, not sparing facetious pleasantries. ‘We come from 
distant regions to take our share of the gold and silver you have in great 
plenty, to which we are entitled, for we are, like you, descendants of Adam 
and Eve. Can you show me any clause in Adam’s will by which he left 
these countries to the Spaniards alone? If you can I will confess that I 
have no right here, but if not I will take all I get hold of.’ 


San Juan, the captain of the galleon, listened to Drake’s merry 
jests with a very doleful expression of countenance, thinking of 
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the blame that would fall upon him for the loss of the royal and 
private property under his charge. But Drake, reading his 
thoughts, still strove to console him by a fresh jest. 


Do not mourn (he said), because for what I have taken you shall have 
my receipt in full, which will not only satisfy the king’s officers but lead 
to your being praised for-having avoided bloodshed ; it is well known that 
Philip is my debtor for what was taken from my uncle, John Hawkins, 
and I have now something on account for which, small as it is, I am grate- 
ful, and we will henceforward keep your saint’s day once a year, as you are 
called St. John. Take your ship and sailors and go with God’s blessing 
to Panama, and tell them that what they call Magellan’s Strait is open 
sea, through which I shall return to visit them at my pleasure. 


San Juan required no second permission, but made all haste to 
Panama, leaving warning everywhere of the unwelcome visitor he 
had met. Drake continued quietly sailing northward, and shortly 
afterwards there fell into his clutches another frigate, laden with 


provisions, gunpowder, and ships’ stores that had left Guayaquil for 
Callao. 


So opportune was this encounter that some have alleged that Drake was 
led by a familiar demon, but rather let us say that his good fortune was 
due to the sagacity and diligence opposed by him to the negligence of our 
people. 

When Drake reached the coast of New Spain (Mexico) another 
' piece of good luck befell him in the shape of a vessel, which had 
left Panama for Nicaragua, laden with merchandise and a good 
store of wines. When he had taken possession he called the 
master and told him that he now had all he wanted, and would 
leave those waters on his way home, but that if any one wished to 
seek him they would find him at the Isla de Piiias, where he was 
going to careen his vessel, as her bottom was getting foul. With that 
he restored the frigate and a small portion of the merchandise to the 
master, who made all haste to return to Panama to bring the news 
of Drake’s movements. Great were the confusion and alarm created 
by the constant success of the corsair. The whole coast was 
searched for him, but in vain ; every available soldier was put under 
arms to resist his landing, whilst armed vessels were kept cruising 
in every direction to give notice of his approach. 

Meanwhile Drake was quietly sailing northward along the 
Mexican coast, and soon his luck brought him a fresh prize in the 
shape of a vessel that had just left the port of Acapulco, which was 
the great centre of the China trade. Not only was his prize laden 
with the richest stuffs, the poorest of which were satin and damask, 
but he found on board a most correct and accurate map of all those 
seas, ports, capes, and bays, which he thought as much of as all 
the great wealth of her cargo. It is said that the Indians of those 
parts addressed letters to Drake, begging him to land and visit 
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them, which is far from unlikely, as even the natives of New 
Granada, in spite of the great distance, showed many signs of 
commotion and disturbance at the news of the doings of the 
corsair. Growing as they went, the tidings spread far and wide 
‘amongst them of the coming of another people, more valiant than 
the Spaniards, that heard no mass and went not to confession, 
nor had amongst them priests or friars ; who would let the Indians 
live as they pleased, which was what they most desired, all of 
which notions, spread by the evil-intentioned, did much to prevent 
the conversion of the Indians. 

Drake, meeting with no further opposition, arrived in due 
course at Plymouth, where he was received with much applause 
by the queen and the nobles, for the sake of his rich booty. 
He bought estates and established himself on a rich scale ; 


but all was like drinking salt water, for, as we shall see, the thirst of his 
covetousness was in no way quenched. 

Considering the condition of man degraded by sin and incapable of 
resisting the temptations of greed, we need not wonder that the acquisi- 
tion of goods should lead to the desire to add to them, especially amongst 
those who know neither law nor God. I say that people have no law 
when they fail to respect their own code, as has befallen them in the 
kingdom of England, owing to their malice and the judgment of God. 
Thus it happened with Drake and Queen Elizabeth, who, not satisfied 


with the gains of their two previous adventures, now formed a company 
for a fresh invasion of those coasts with a great armament. 


The profits of the undertaking were to be divided into six parts, 
one for the queen and one for Francis Drake as commander, and 
the other four for his followers according to their ranks. Thirty 
great vessels, with twenty strong pinnaces, were fully equipped for 
the expedition, with arms and supplies of every sort for seven 
thousand men, at the head of whom were quite six hundred 
gentlemen of high lineage, and the greater part of the remainder 
were practised soldiers of all kinds. The ages of the adventurers 
ranged from thirty to fifty years, the oldest, it was said, being the 
general, who was not over forty-five ; Christopher Carleile was his 
lieutenant-general, Colonel Martin Frobisher his vice-admiral, and 
Anthony Powell his major-general. 


The first object the corsair had in view was the capture of the 
treasure fleet that sailed from these parts in 1585, and for that purpose 
he stationed his fleet in the latitude of 45 degrees, extended in the shape 
of a crescent, to await the passage of the galleons sailing from Cartagena 
and the Havana. In fact the fleet was almost within sight of its English 
enemies, when a great storm arose which drove it out of its course and 
safely into the harbour of Santa Lucar. So opportune and sudden was 
the tempest that the fleet was called the ‘ fleet of the miracle.’ 


Thus frustrated in his intent, after waiting until 4 Oct. 
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Drake determined to change his plans, and falling upon the city 
of Vigo, that he found quite unprepared, he secured a fair amount 
of booty, especially a vessel laden with the chief wealth of the 
inhabitants and with the ecclesiastical ornaments, including a 
very precious cross, which they vainly thought to save from 
his clutches. Forty thousand ducats was about the value 
of his plunder, which would have been far greater but for 
the arrival of a large number of soldiers from the interior, who 
forced him to re-embark in haste, though not without some loss. 
He then made sail for Palma, in the Fortunate Islands (Canaries), 
where he found so gallant a resistance that he had to with- 
draw with the loss of two of his vessels and several pinnaces. 

He met with equal ill-luck at the Terceras Islands (Azores ?), 
but found the Cape de Verde Island undefended, and sacked the 
city so ruthlessly that he left nothing but a heap of ruins, after 
which exploit he set sail for Santo Domingo. His arrival at 
Hispaniola was forestalled by a Portuguese vessel that, making all 
sail from Cape de Verde, reached the former island three days 
before Drake ; but the warning had so little effect that, suspecting 
the master of trickery, the president of the audience threw him 
into prison and sequestrated all his property. 

Nevertheless, in consequence of that advice, and of a message 
from the king sent to all the islands and to the mainland, the 
governor of Santo Domingo did what he could for the defence, 
collecting about 1,000 men, armed with pikes and a few arque- 
buses only, as no attack had before been anticipated. Indeed, since 
the foundation of the city in 1493 no one had ever threatened it, 
and even now the report of Drake’s audacity met with scant 
belief; so much so that the preparations for the wedding of the 
president’s niece with a gentleman of the place went on as if 
nothing were to be apprehended, more being thought of the parties, 
feasts, and bull fights than of preparations to meet the threatened 
attack of the terrible heretic. Hardly was the feasting over when 
some fishermen who had run out to cast their nets came flying back 
with the terrifying notice of the approach of a great hostile fleet. 
Something was then done by the audience, but neither arms nor 
ammunition were forthcoming, nor were there any expert captains 
or engineers to erect bastions and entrenchments. Most of the 
youth consisted of gay gallants untried and untrained, whose 
greatest efforts were confined to boasts of how they would meet 
the enemy, of men cut down, of vessels sunk, and of spoil to be 
divided, which discourses so exhausted their energy that they had 
none left for deeds. 

With such vain occupations, or rather confusions, the whole 
time of the defenders of Santo Domingo was taken up until on 
Friday, 10 Jan. 1586, the dreaded enemy appeared off the point 
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of-Caucedo. All the efforts of the president of the audience and 
his lieutenants only served to collect enough men to form three 
companies, badly armed and worse trained, but still with a suffi- 
ciency of the old Spanish blood in their veins to incline them for 
defence rather than flight. That scanty force advanced to 
endeavour to prevent the foe from landing, but Sir Francis 
Drake caused his vessels to mancuvre so as to entertain 
them, whilst he prepared to disembark eight hundred soldiers in 
pinnaces close to the Jaina River, three leagues from the port of 
the town, which is formed by another river, named Ozama. 

The townsmen could not discover the movements of the pinnaces, 
but soon began to suspect something when they saw that those 
vessels of whose coming with the squadron they had received 
notice were not with the large vessels off the town. Thereupon a 
certain Captain Mendez, with a few soldiers, was sent out to 
reconnoitre along the shore, but, whether from malice or from 
negligence, that officer reported that no enemy was approaching. 
Drake himself superintended the landing of his troops, and then 
departed with the pinnaces, telling the men that they would be able 
to re-embark in Santo Domingo when they had captured the town. 
They would have to cover the three leagues of road in good order, 
and at a slow pace, not to suffer from the heat; but they would 
surely take the enemy unawares, as his whole thoughts would be 
occupied in following the movements of the thirty great ships before 
the town. When they found themselves taken in the rear, being 
chiefly traders, better skilled in the use of the pen than of the sword 
and lance, they would prefer to seek safety in flight rather than 
show a bold front to their assailants. 

With his plans clearly laid and explained to his officers Drake 
went on landing his troops, although less rapidly than was his 
desire, owing to the loss of one of the pinnaces, so that it was 
nearly daylight before the march on the city could begin. Mean- 
while, seeing that there were still no pinnaces amongst the ships 
manceuvring in the bay, although the arrival off the coast of twenty 
such vessels had been positively reported to him, the president 
again began to suspect something, and sent out a certain Tristan 
de Leguizamon to reconnoitre. That emissary soon discovered the 
800 men who were marching upon the town, and hastened to give 
the alarm to the three companies that had been organised for its de- 
fence. Under the command of Captain Melchor de Ochoa de Villa- 
nueva, although but eighty of them were fully armed, they marched 
boldly out along the beach to meet the superior forces of the enemy. 
When they arrived at the end of the road known as the Carrera 
de los Caballos they halted, and Don Juan de Villandrando, who 
commanded the cavalry, advanced with twenty horsemen, but soon 
returned with such assurance as to the order and numbers of the 
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invaders as to induce Captain Ochoa to retire. Although no active 
resistance was made to the heretics, this demonstration was not 
without useful effects, as the English, becoming aware of the 
presence of troops, and fearing an ambuscade on the unknown 
ground which they had to traverse, used greater caution in ad- 
vancing, and thus gave time to the inhabitants of Santo Domingo 
to evacuate the town. 

The religious from the three convents of San Francisco, Santo 
Domingo, and La Merced joined the archbishop with his priests, all 
determined to lay down their lives for Christ and suffer martyrdom 
at the hands of the excommunicated heretics, although later on 
necessity compelled them to run away like the other inhabitants. 
The whole flock of women and children, snatching up such goods 
as they could carry, sought refuge in the thickets, whilst those 
who were better off rowed up the river, which is navigable for some 
seven or eight leagues. There was noinvalid so feeble or so broken 
down but that he made shift to fly with the rest, only to encounter 
untold evils owing to the want of sufficient dwellings in the woods, 
and especially of food, most of the fugitives being reduced to live 
on wild fruits. The confusion and hurry of their flight cannot be 
exaggerated, and gave rise to scenes that beggar all description. 
Two convents of nuns of the orders of St. Clara and St. Francis 
had also to seek shelter in the woods, which shows clearly to what 
degree of misery the town was reduced by the arrival of the 
enemy. The greater part of the men, to the dishonour of their 
Spanish blood, followed their womankind, and those whom shame 


kept back until the enemy was at hand were then fain to do like- 
wise. 


The eight hundred invaders were magnified into two or even three and 
four thousand ; for fear, as we know, multiplies things both in number 
and size. The eight hundred approached the city, marching leisurely to 
the sound of their fifes and drums, firing off their muskets and affecting in 
every way more security than they felt, in order to hasten the flight of 
our people, a needless precaution indeed. Had the inhabitants taken 
heart, and if the judgment of God had not been against them, they would 
easily have repulsed that scum of the earth, whose advance spoke rather 
of exhaustion than spirit. The hurry and scurry of the disembarkation 
had kept the English from sleep; their muscles were stiffened with 
struggling through the sand on the road; the fearful heat when they 
reached the town at midday was consuming them ; they felt the want of 
water—of which there is none to be had on those three leagues of march— 
more than at other times that of wine ; they were in a foreign land, not 
knowing when their foes might be upon them. All those advantages 
favoured our people, who had, moreover, the sun at their backs, whilst its 
scorching rays struck full in the eyes of the advancing English. 


Nevertheless the defenders of the island threw away all their 
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chances through very fear and cowardice, and the invaders marched 
in, meeting with no further opposition, save the discharge of a few 
pieces of artillery planted at the entrance of the city and in the 
fort, which did no harm for want of a sufficient charge of powder. 
As the eight hundred who came by land approached the port, 
Drake disembarked an equal force to meet them, advancing cau- 
tiously, as he believed that the city swarmed with trained soldiers, 
and feared that he might fall into some carefully planned ambuscade. 
But, as no living soul appeared to resist him, he soon got rid of 
all apprehension and occupied the palace and audience buildings, 
deserted by the president and the otdores, who had all fled into 
the bush. 


Archbishop Avila says that Drake fortified the buildings seized by 
placing on the outer walls images of our Redeemer Christ, of his most 
holy Mother, and of other saints, in order that the catholics might not 
fire at them, counting that they would hold it a lesser evil that he should 
destroy the city than that they should show irreverence to the holy 
images. Nor did the astute corsair neglect to make use of another 
stratagem, for taking advantage-of the fact that all the streets ran straight 
towards the sea, he anchored his larger vessels across their outlets and 
swept them with artillery fire. The cannon-balls flying swiftly from one 
end of the city to the other allowed no one to pass without losing his 
life, as in fact it befell the bachelor Tostado, who had lingered behind 
the other fugitives and was caught in the ribs by one of those balls. I 
believe the unfortunate bachelor was the only one who perished in this 
taking of the city, owing to the rapid departure of the inhabitants, and to 
the practice of those protestants, who openly avow that they seek not for 
blood but for gold and silver and other wealth. This they showed plainly, 
when they had made sure of the town, by entering all the best houses 
and rapidly stripping them of their contents. They found the coffers and 
cupboards crammed with innumerable riches in the shape of bars of gold, 
silver worked and unworked, precious emeralds mounted in rich gold 
settings, huge strings of large pearls, besides many other articles of value, 
for, as the city was the first in importance and the metropolis both of the 
islands and of the mainland, it had served as the store-house for all that 
the Spaniards found when they discovered the Americas. 

Many of the inhabitants when they fled had sunk their most valuable 
possessions to the bottom of their wells, such as boxes full of precious 
stones, gold and silver ewers and basins, bracelets and necklaces, &c.; but 
the English found means to get at them all, together with a vast 
provision of sugar, ginger, leather, madder, and cinnamon, as well as 
quantities of Spanish stuffs made up, or in the piece, to say nothing of a 
number of bronze cannon. After robbing the laymen they laid their 
daring and sacrilegious hands on the goods of the church, carrying off 
all the bells and everything they could find in the churches. Not content 
with this, they bitterly offended our catholic piety by their insults to the 
most revered images of our Lord and the Holy Virgin, cutting off 
arms and legs, using them for seats or burning them to cook their food, 
all of which it is said was done by order of Francis Drake. Two old 
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and infirm monks, who, not having the strength to run away, had 
remained in the convent of our father Santo Domingo, were taken out and 
hanged in the public square for their holy protest against such acts.‘ 

The church of the aforesaid Santo Domingo, which is of great size 
and is looked upon as the finest in the Indies, was converted into a 
slaughterhouse for the cattle they consumed, and the same fate befell 
the cathedral, an edifice of great merit. In short, as I have seen with 
my own eyes, the heretics destroyed by fire all the notable buildings that 
had escaped their cannon shot, venting their spite with especial fury 
upon the convents and monasteries, the sanctity and chastity of whose 
inmates they most abominated. They moreover burnt all the small 
vessels lying in the port or in the river, reserving only for their own 
purposes a great and stately galleon said to have come from Seville. 
They indeed spared the buildings in which they dwelt, but did not refrain 
from using the doors and window frames to cook their food, to spare 
themselves the trouble of bringing fuel from the bush. 

When they had wearied of their work of destruction Francis Drake 
sent word to the fugitives in the bush that unless they would pay 
100,000 ducats to ransom the town he would deal with the little that 
remained of it as he had dealt with the rest. After much bargaining on 
the part of the authorities the amount of the ransom was reduced to 
25,000 ducats, a sum that could only be made up by the surrender of the 
necklaces, bracelets, and other trinkets that the women had managed to 
carry away when they fled at the approach of the invaders. The whole 
loss suffered by the taking of Santo Domingo cannot be estimated at less 
than 3,000,000 ducats [6,000,000/.] Without temerity we may say that 
God allowed this judgment to fall upon the inhabitants as a just punish- 
ment for their atrocious cruelty to the natives. What the treatment of 
those unfortunate wretches has been may be inferred from the fact that 
for more than forty years there has not been an Indian left, although 
when the Spaniards took possession of the island they found there 
1,600,000 full-grown men, to say nothing of the swarms of women and 
children. 

For thirty days the heretical pirate held the city, his Lutheran 
ministers preaching their creed, and constant festivities going on. The 
protestant would send from time to time for some of the fugitives, with 
whom he conversed in jovial and conceited tones, jeering at the fear of 
our people, who had allowed his fatigued and harassed soldiers to take 
possession of their town without resistance, and attacking our Christian 
religion to justify his heresies and robberies. He even ventured to 
announce his contemplated attack on Cartagena, of which boast advantage 
was taken to send a warning to the governor of that city. 


After tarrying upwards of a month at Santo Domingo, and 
having executed the necessary repairs to his ships, which were 
richly victualled at the expense of the island, Drake moved 
leisurely on to Cartagena. 

The news of his coming had preceded him by many days, thanks 


' See Corbett, p. 106, where the execution of the friars is deseribed as a reprisal 
for the murder of the bearer of a flag of truce sent by Drake to the fugitives. 
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to messages sent from Spain as well as from Santo Domingo, and 
the governor, Don Pedro Fernandez de Busto, had ample time to 
prepare for the defence of the city. The forts commanding the 
approaches to Cartagena and the entrance to the bay were furnished 
with artillery and ammunition, of which a good quantity was 
available, and the ablest leaders, with the pick of the armed men, 
were posted in the most advantageous positions to arrest the 
advance of the hated and dreaded heretics. The whole force at 
‘the disposal of the governor did not exceed some 450 Spaniards, 
but 500 Indians, all expert archers, were collected from the neigh- 
bouring villages. With the assistance of those Indians a mass of 
thorns was strewn along the paths leading from the beach, the 
poison in which they were dipped being so virulent that a single 
prick from one of them would produce death in less than six 
hours. . 

At the narrowest part of La Caleta, the spit of land tha 
separates the bay from the open sea on the east side, entrenchments 
were thrown up, reaching from shore to shore, a distance of about 
sixty paces. A stone parapet, breast high, was built across this 
narrow causeway, in which a door was left to enable mounted 
scouts to move in and out with facility, and four heavy guns were 
placed in position for the defence of the breastwork. The ground 
in front was moreover completely commanded by the guns of the 
galleys ‘ Capitana’ and ‘Ocasion,’ and another vessel known as 
‘La Napolitana,’ all of which were anchored in the bay close to the 
town. In all other directions the then existing forts were 
strengthened and armed with guns, as well as the mouths of all 
the streets leading into the town. In short, says Fray Simon, 


nothing was neglected that human foresight could provide, but all is in 
vain without divine support. Providence had chosen the heretic Drake 
to scourge his children who, living on these coasts in wealth and power, 
slept soundly, neglecting the commonest precautions. They were destined 
to awake beneath the buffets of their Father, recognising their sinfulness 
and amending their lives. 


All the women, excepting those needed to cook for the soldiers, 
together with the children and less able-bodied men, took refuge in 
the bushes and hills about the town. Everything of value was 
removed, and all the images in the churches were hidden, to 
preserve them from the ‘ bestial fury of the heretics.’ 


On 9 Feb. 1586, on Ash Wednesday, at the moment when the 
thoughts of all the inhabitants were engaged in forming schemes 
for the defence of Cartagena, the third warning of Drake’s approach 
was brought to the city by a vessel from Spain, which also brought 
intelligence of the arrival within eight days at the latest of the galleons 
to which was confided the protection of the Indies. Hardly was this 
news made known when the approach of twenty-five hostile ships was 
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announced. Of the thirty-five that originally accompanied the corsair 
ten had been sent home with the plunder of Santo Domingo. On their 
arrival at Calais, which at the time of Drake’s sailing was in friendly 
hands, they entered the port in full security, only to fall into the clutches 
of Captain Tejeda,° who had been appointed governor for the Spaniards 
after the capture of the town by the prince-cardinal. The efforts of the 
corsairs, therefore, only served to convey the goods in safety to the 
Spaniards. As to the crews of the ten galleons, they were probably 
disposed of in the manner their crimes deserved. 

The defenders of Cartagena, having made sure of the hostile character 
of the twenty-five galleons approaching the town, marched out upon the 
beach full of ardour and courage to lose their lives in the defence of the 
faith of Christ. With drums and fifes, flying colours, and burnished 
weapons, the soldiers prepared to repel the attack; supported by tne 
bishop, Don Fray Juan de Montalvo, the great preacher and senior 
prelate of the order of Santo Domingo, accompanied by all his 
prebendaries and priests; together with Fray Bartolomé de Sierra, prior 
of the convent of Santo Domingo, with all his monks, and Fray 
Sebastian de Garibay, guardian of San Francisco, at the head of his 
friars. 

At the stroke of midday on Ash Wednesday the enemy’s fleet 
approached the shore to reconnoitre. The ‘astute tyrant’ displayed no 
fear of the thousand Spaniards, negroes, and Indians arrayed against him 
on the beach, but leading the way in a small boat, guided by an expert, 
he advanced along the coast in the most fearless manner, utterly regard- 
less of two shots fired at him from the great guns. Behind him came 
his whole fleet, banners and pennants flying, but all jet black, as well as 
the dress of the general, to the great marvel of the beholders. 

At the mouth of the port they laid hands upon two negro fishermen, 
to the great damage of our people, for by threats they forced them to 
disclose all the stratagems of the defence, the poisoned thorns amongst 
others. The English protestant glided undisturbed along the shores of 
the bay, thanks to the carelessness of our people, who had neglected to 
plant guns at the point where the fort of San Matias now stands. 
Without resistance Drake advanced until he anchored his vessels that 
same night at the Jew’s Cape, where a fort is now half built. At once 
9,000 soldiers leaped ashore and prepared for the advance, which they de- 
termined should be by night, although nothing would induce our people 
to believe in such temerity. 

The Lutherans having disembarked, as we have said, being chiefly 
musketeers and pikemen, preserved so profound a silence that they 
heard not one another. Then Francis Drake, who accompanied them, 
spoke a few suitable words, warning them of the poisoned thorns on the road, 
and ordering them to let advance first thirty of the boldest to show the 
way, a musket-shot ahead ; they and the rest of the troops were to walk in 
the sea knee-deep, with their lighted matches held high above their 
heads, so that if the Spaniards should aim at the fire they would shoot 
without damage to the men. He warned them all that any man 
who turned back would be hanged from the yardarm of his vessel. As 


5 Elsewhere designated as Don Diego de Sejada. 
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for himself, he must keep with the fleet, in obedience to the orders of 
his lady, the queen, until supper, which he intended to take quietly in 
the city. 

Although the advance through the sea, avoiding the poisoned thorns 
and out of range of the cannon shot on the parapet, quite disconcerted 
the plans of the defenders, nevertheless the heretics did not reach the 
lines undiscovered, nor did they carry them without some resistance. 
Their success was greatly facilitated by the cowardly behaviour of the 
Indians, who, instead of overwhelming them with poisonous arrows, fled 
like vile scum before the blast at the mere sight of the pikes and 
partisans. Thus, following in the track of the Indian flight, the heretics 
had no longer any dread of the poisoned thorns, until coming out of the 
sea they rushed at the trenches, where they were met by the cross fire 
of the guns placed there and that of the galleys with such effect that 
fully two hundred of them were killed. The rear-guard hesitated a 
moment, and would have retired to the ships, but the vanguard, shouting 
that they had gone too far to draw back, rushed the parapet by the 
waterside where it was open, upon which most of the defenders took to 
their heels. Only Cosme de Alas stood boldly to the last for the 
honour of Spain; covered with wounds, received at the first onslaught, 
with the spear-head of the banner he carried he killed two of the 
Englishmen, falling himself beneath a partisan stroke given by a certain 
Don Duardo,® who took the flag from his hand. In this encounter our 
loss amounted only to seven killed and many wounded. 

Don Pedro Vique, the commander of the galleys, finding himself 
nearly alone against the whole of the English troops, which were 
constantly reinforced from the ships, rode forward to meet the heretics 
with the aid of some twenty Spaniards and a small body of negroes. 
Incited by his appeal to fight for their Spanish blood and for the 
catholic faith, they stood gallantly for a time, inflicting severe losses 
upon the invaders ; but seeing that further resistance was hopeless, Don 
Pedro retired to his galleys, which after their first discharges, with the 
good effect related, had been of no use to the defenders. He ordered 
their removal to a place of safety, but, owing to the carelessness of a 
soldier who was giving out powder, a barrel exploded and set fire to one 
of the galleys. In the confusion the slaves all escaped, the Turks flying 
to the English and the Christians whither they could best enjoy their 
liberty. Seeing this, Don Pedro Vique, to save the other galley from 
falling into the hands of the English, ordered it to be unloaded and then 
set fire to. 

The might of man is in vain against the divine scourge. Therefore, 
in spite of the deeds of valour already noticed, and other feats of arms 
in which Captain Martin Polo and his men especially distinguished 
themselves, the thousand heretics kept on their way, without retreating a 
step, until the whole city was at their mercy. 


The governor, seeing that further resistance would be vain, 
retired to the village of Turbaco, whilst the remainder of the 
garrison sought refuge in the thickets surrounding the town. The 


6’ Edward ? 
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news of the success of the landing party having reached Drake, he 
embarked in a pinnace and advanced rapidly as far as the little 
fort of La Caleta, where he was stopped by the chain and the valour 
of Pedro Mejia. Although the latter was prepared to hold out for 
many days, he had to obey the governor’s orders and retire. 
Thereupon Drake, accompanied by his admiral and other captains, 
entered the city, which he fortified as if he intended to establish 
himself there for many weeks. On the following day, 10 Feb., 
the pillage commenced, and a good quantity of provisions, wine 
and oil, and other goods, pointed out by the negroes who had not 
fled, fell into the hands of the invaders. Amongst other things 
Drake came upon the royal letters giving notice of his approach, in 
which he was described as a corsair, a designation that so enraged 
him that when Bishop Tristan de Oribe, Pedro Lopez Tribiiio, and 
Doctor Mendez, with other notables, approached him to treat for 
the ransom of the city, he would listen to nothing until the bishop 
had made sufficient apology. He then demanded 600,000 ducats, 
which demand having been rejected by the commissioners, who 
only offered 100,000, he caused several buildings to be burnt and 
threatened to raze the town to the ground. 

Meanwhile the images painted on the walls of the churches were ex- 
posed to pitiful insults, and the tenets of Luther were preached on the 
terraces of Government House and other public places. Sceing the 
outrages committed, and the worst outrages threatened, 


the commissioners increased their previous offer by 10,000 ducats, 
which Drake accepted. Part payment having been offered in 
jewels, he accepted a discount of 3,000 ducats for good money, 
and as the ransom came in he gave formal receipts, ‘of which I 
have seen the originals in the archives of Cartagena,’ says Fray 
Simon. The final receipt runs as follows :— 


Agnosco me centenos & septiesmille connatos a Gubernatore civi- 
busque Carthagenae recepisse 20 dies Marthi 1586. 
Francisco Drake ; 


and after the receipt come the signatures of the witnesses, four in 
number, and of the notary Francisco de Alva. 

But this was not the whole of the amount of the ransom 
extracted, ‘ owing to the various tricks of the English pirate,’ who 
insisted upon separate payment for the slaughterhouse and the 
convent of San Francisco, which were situated outside the town. 
For the latter the friars paid 1,000 dollars, and something was 
given for the slaughterhouse. Captain Bravo Hidalgo had to pay 
5,000 dollars for his own ransom, and altogether the booty came to 
at least 400,000 ducats, to say nothing of the pieces of artillery, 
very numerous and very good, of which Drake would not allow a 
single one to be ransomed. 
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On 10 April, after having been two months in the town, and 
having repaired his vessels, Drake sailed away from Cartagena, and 
as he left the port the inhabitants came flocking in. Hardly, how- 
ever, had they resumed possession and begun to repair their 
dwellings when they saw the whole fleet returning, which so disturbed 
the city that, in the greatest haste, the poor people prepared for a 
fresh flight. But Drake sent a friend of his, named ‘ Jonas,’ well 
versed in the Spanish language, to reassure them and beg them to 
remain undisturbed in their homes, as he would keep his word and 
not re-enter the city, alleging as the object of his return the necessity 
of defending himself, which he could do best in the port, against 
the galleons sent from Spain. In truth he came back to repair 
the valuable vessel taken at Santo Domingo, that had nearly sunk 
under the weight of the artillery with which he had loaded her. 
The repairs lasted some days, during which the inhabitants 
suffered annoyance on the part of the English, who landed wanting 
salt meat, cassaba, and biscuits. On 24 April the Englishman 
made sail finally for London, which he reached in safety, having 
given up his plans concerning Nombre de Dios and Panama, at first 
the principal objects of his expedition. 

Plenty of time had been given by Drake to enable the Spanish 
galleons to arrive to the rescue of the city, but they only appeared 
several days after his departure; ‘twas in verity what is called 


Spanish succour, an old ass laden with lances without steel 
heads.’ 


Fray Simon in all that he has hitherto said of Drake has 
shown an amount of fairness and good faith that has not always 
distinguished Spanish chroniclers, especially those belonging to 
the religious orders. With the exception of a few common- 
place phrases, such as ‘Lutheran heretic’ or ‘ English pirate,’ 
his language concerning our hero has shown no unfair animus 
against him. He has made no pretence that the disasters of 
his countrymen were due to Drake’s powers as a sorcerer, or to 
any other form of intervention of the devil in his favour. but 
has boldly asserted that the Englishman’s successes were the 
result of the incapacity of the Spaniards, and of their atrocious 
treatment of the Indians, which had induced the Almighty Ruler 
to send ‘his scourge’ to chastise them. In fact it is evident 
that Fray Simon had a sincere admiration of Drake’s skill and 
readiness. 

When, therefore, in the chapter immediately succeeding that 
which deals with the sack of Cartagena we find the chronicler 
describing the very important and successful adventure known as 
‘the singeing of the king of Spain’s beard’ as a serious defeat 
suffered by Drake in an attempt to take Cadiz, it is at once evident 
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that he is no longer writing of facts within his personal knowledge, 
but is misled by evidence derived from others. 


So valiant was the resistance made by Don Pedro de Acuiia’ (says 
Fray Simon) that not only did the heretic fail to take Cadiz, but he lost 
many of his ships and a large number of Englishmen were killed. Thus 
were the thresholds of the gate of Spain watered with the blood of those 
wolves, in order that the scent might keep their fellows away from our 
doors ; for it is said of that animal that on smelling the blood shed by 
one of his race he will go no further but will rather retreat. So also is 
it done with crows, where there is a plague of them, for if one be hanged 
to a post all the others will take flight for fear of a similar fate. 


From 1587, the year of the Cadiz expedition, to 1595 Fray 
Simon has nothing to relate concerning Drake; the prominent 
part he played in the discomfiture of the Invincible Armada and 
the glorious though unsuccessful attempt upon Lisbon remain alike 
unnoticed. Fray Simon takes up the thread of his history with 
Drake’s last voyage to the West Indies. 

After his reverse at Cadiz (says the friar) Drake fell into disgrace 
with the queen. Nor did he recover the royal favour for some years, 
when the news that Sancho Pardo de Osorio, the general of the main- 
land forces, had been forced to take refuge in Porto Rico, with a treasure 
ship laden with a million and a half of silver, gave him the opportunity 
he had been watching for. Playing upon Elizabeth's greed for gold, he 
succeeded in persuading her not only that he could get possession of the 
disabled treasure ship, but also that he would bring back to her all the 


stores of gold and silver lying at Panama, Nombre de Dios, and Porto- 
belo. 


So convincing were his arguments that he at length induced 
the queen to allow him to fit out the desired expedition, which 
consisted of twenty-seven vessels, of which six were furnished by 
her majesty and the remainder by a company of merchants and 
himself. The two largest were of from six to seven hundred tons; 
there were two of four hundred tons, five of three hundred, and the 
remainder were of one hundred and fifty to two hundred tons, 
excepting three of about fifty tons. They carried a force of about 
three thousand men, between sailors and soldiers, the greater part 
of whom were raw recruits and badly armed. The supreme com- 
mand was assigned to John Hawkins, Drake being nominated as 
his successor in case of his death. The fleet sailed from Plymouth 
on 5 or 6 Sept. 1595, with so little regard for secrecy that the 
council of the Indies was able to send notice of their departure to 
Porto Rico and Nombre de Dios, where preparations were at once 
set on foot to give them a warm reception. 

The first attack was made upon the Great Canary Island, where 
Drake landed one thousand men, but such resistance was met with 


? There is no mention of the duke of Medina Sidonia. 
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that he had to retire with the loss of forty soldiers. After running 
along the coast for a distance of about five leagues Drake sent 
twenty men ashore to get water; but they were all slain by the 
cowherds, who attacked them with their slings and goads. Enraged 
at this reception, Drake sailed for Porto Rico, stopping on his way 
at Guadeloupe, where he remained long enough to build seven 
pinnaces to replace those he had lost on the road, and to sink three 
of his provision vessels, whose speed was insufficient to enable them 
to keep up with the rest of the fleet. In the meanwhile Don Pedro 
Tello, who had been sent out from Spain with five frigates, to take 
over the treasure from the disabled galleon lying at Porto Rico, 
had the good fortune to come across two English vessels that had 
strayed from the fleet. One of them escaped, but out of the other 
he took eighteen seamen, whom he tortured until they revealed to 
him the whole plan of campaign. Don Pedro then made all haste 
to Porto Rico, where everything was done to strengthen the 
defences. 

Captain Juan Fernandez Coronel was in command of the city ; 
the artillery was carefully disposed in three batteries commanding 
the port, the entrance of which was closed by three sunken frigates, 
whilst three others were so posted as to add their guns to the 
defence. Drake, after setting fire to two frigates, in order to see his 
way, attempted to effect a landing with twenty pinnaces, carrying 
one thousand men, but the light he had kindled to assist him 
betrayed him to the Spanish gunners, who opened fire with such 
effect that he was driven to retire after covering the sea with the 
corpses of his men. When he was at supper that night on board 
his flagship, an artilleryman from the eminence above the town, 
firing upon the light that fell upon the supper table, sent a round 
shot through the cabin, that killed the acting lieutenant-general 
(Sir Nicholas Clifford) and fifteen others, ‘who went to meet a worse 
fate in hell, as did also General John Hawkins, who died with 
sorrow at these reverses.’ Drake then assumed the official as well 
as the actual command of the fleet, and made sail for the main- 
land. 

The news of his arrival preceded him at Cartagena, where it 
aroused the activity of the governor, Don Pedro de Acuiia, the 
same who had repulsed Drake from Cadiz. A huge palisade was 
built right round the town with the assistance of all the able-bodied 
citizens, an example being set by the. bishop elect, Don Pedro Duque 
de Ribera, who was seen carrying faggots with the rest of the popula- 
tion. After taking Rio Hacha, which he burnt, owing to the failure 
to pay the ransom agreed upon, on 80 Dec. 1595 Drake entered 
Santa Marta, which he also sacked and set fire to, ‘ after carrying 
off the ornaments of the church and insulting the holy images.’ 
On the 31st he sailed for the mouth of the Rio Grande, where, 
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however, the meeting of the fresh and salt waters gave rise to such 
turbulent movements of the waves that eight of his boats were lost 
in an attempt to approach the shore. 

Contrary to the universal apprehension, Drake made no attempt 
upon Cartagena, Fray Simon says ‘ because, remembering what 
had happened to him at Cadiz when opposed to the same Don 
Pedro de Acuiia, he did not dare to attack the town.’ The next 
place touched at was Nombre de Dios, which fell into the hands of 
the English with scarcely an attempt at resistance, although an 
attack led by Baskerville upon the garrison, who had entrenched 
themselves in the woods, where they received reinforcements from 
Panama, was repulsed with great loss. 

Fray Simon relates that before the news of the defeat of 
Baskerville’s detachment had reached the main body Drake fell 
into a profound melancholy, saying— 


‘Yesterday morning our colonel was defeated by the Spaniards.’ 
This anticipated knowledge of what was going on confirmed many in the 
opinion held in his own country and elsewhere that the admiral had a 
familiar demon, to whom he had sold his soul. 

When the news of the disaster reached the vessels, n spite of 
the painful feeling aroused by that failure and by the loss of many 
of his men, who fell victims to the pestilential fevers of the coast, 
Sir Francis Drake at once gave orders for an attack upon Panama 
by the Rio Chagres. He then set fire to Nombre de Dios and to 
all the canoes and boats he found in the port, only sparing two 
small skiffs at the prayer of a negro woman, who fell on her knees 
before him. ‘Of all his wickedness the one he indulged in with 
especial satisfaction was the use of fire, as if he were preparing 
himself for the flames that would torture him in hell.’ 

Shortly afterwards Drake was rejoined by Colonel Baskerville, 
with the remnants of his defeated force, composed of worn-out and 
disheartened men, driven to despair by privation and sickness, so 
that there was scarcely one of them with sufficient energy to care 
for the preservation of his own life. Every day the number of 
those who succumbed grew greater, so that the survivors had 
scarcely the heart to place sufficient weights on the corpses they 
cast into the sea, which element, says the friar, ‘ could not tolerate 
those excommunicated bodies, but cast them up in numbers or 
beat them to pieces against the rocks, where their fragments were 
devoured by beasts of prey.’ 

Drake alone maintained his courage to the last, although so 
stricken down by dysentery, aggravated by mental suffering, that 
he could scarcely leave his bed. His determination once more to 
lead his worn-out soldiers against the Spaniards at Panama, or 
wherever he saw a chance, so exasperated his followers that, 
according to Fray Simon, they went so far as to endeavour to 
VOL. XVI.—NO. LXI. 
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persuade his confidential servant to poison his food. This purpose 
having reached Drake’s ears, he refused to touch anything that 
had not been tried an hour previously by some one else. But the 
conspirators were determined to carry out their plot, and the 
poison, according to the chronicler, was finally administered to the 
unfortunate admiral in a clyster. 


So violent was the poison (says Fray Simon) that it instantly rushed 
upwards to his heart, and caused such infernal spasms and agony that 
his life was nothing but torments ; evidently he must have seen some- 
thing in the midst of his tortures, for in a terrible voice he cried out 
twice, ‘I come, I come, O fearful shades!’ Then his tongue became 
congealed ; his mouth scarlet and distorted, giving issue (if that be the 
road) to that lost soul that hastened direct to hell. 


There is more in the same style, but I think I have quoted 
enough to show that Fray Simon was not able to maintain to the 
end the attitude of impartiality he affected when he commenced his 
biography of the ‘ English Pirate.’ 

Fray Simon goes on to give some account of Drake’s burial, 
and of the public rejoicings of. the Spaniards at Panama when the 
news of the death of the ‘terrible monster’ became known. He 
then says something of the disputes that preceded the nomination 
of Thomas Baskerville as his successor, and of the departure of the 
fleet, reduced to eighteen vessels, of which only five arrived at 
Plymouth. ‘Thus terminated an expedition begun under very 
different auspices, for it is certain in this world that after pro- 
sperity comes adversity, like its shadow.’ 

G. JENNER. 
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The Foreign Policy of England 
under Walpole 


Part IV. 


N the spring of 1727 the emperor’s strategic position in Germany 
was very strong. His plan of campaign was imagined to 
be to combine forces with Prussia, Russia, and perhaps the Poles 
in an attack on Holland, Hanover, and Schleswig. Prussia and 
Russia would march in from the east on Schleswig, while he would 
advance troops from bis camp in Silesia' on Holland and Hanover 
through Lower Saxony and Westphalia. He had obtained per- 
mission from the elector of Mainz to garrison Erfurt, which made 
him master of Upper Saxony, while his treaty with the duke of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel gave him command over Lower Saxony, 
on the direct road to Hanover. If he could have obtained the right 
of garrisoning the town of Brunswick also, he would have had 
Westphalia at his mercy, and then nothing could have saved 
Holland from him, while Russian troops could easily have been 
brought into Germany, and the kings of Denmark and Sweden 
would have had to stay at home to guard their own dominions. At 
the same time his alliances with the elector palatine and the 
electors of Cologne, Mainz, and Treves gave him the command of 
the Rhine and a strong position for resisting any flank attacks by 
the French, and finally the permission to use Mainz as a place of 
arms allowed him to secure his rear against any attempt by the 
French to get round into Suabia and Franconia.? The plan of 
operations proposed by England to meet this attack was that the 
English and Hessian troops should take up a position in Lower 
Germany against the emperor and elector of Cologne’s attack on 
Hanover, and that the Dutch should make a camp of observation at 
Nimeguen to protect their own country against invasion, and be 
able to render assistance to. the English and Hessians if necessary. 
At the same time the French should send one army to occupy the 
Maas and keep in touch with the Dutch, while another should be 
' Add. MS. (Brit. Mus.) 32746, f. 250. 
* See Public Record Office, Treaty Papers, 116 (paper entitled ‘ Observations on the 
Abstract of Treaties, 1725-7 ’). 
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sent by them across the Rhine at Rheinfeld, near Basel. There 
were two objections to this scheme, the first being suggested by 
Horace Walpole, that the Dutch at Nimeguen would be cut off from 
communication with the English and Hessians in Germany and 
with the army on the Maas by the king of Prussia’s slice of terri- 
tory on the Rhine about Wesel, and though it would have been 
possible, as the French first suggested, to take Wesel by storm, it 
was not thought wise to come to hostilities with Frederick William 
before he had actually entered the field on the emperor’s side. On 
their side the French objected to crossing the Rhine at Rheinfeld, as 
the country was hilly and ill adapted for military operations, and 
there was no bridge to give them a retreatif necessary. Accordingly 
they proposed marching 68,000 men across the Rhine below Strass- 
burg, in order to take up a position near Heilbronn, between the 
Neckar and the Main. In touch with this army the allies were to 
post one composed of 12,000 Hessians, 24,000 Danes, 12,000 English, 
20,000 Dutch, and 20,000 Hanoverians between the Elbe and the 
Main. This plan was approved of by the English commissary, 
Colonel Armstrong, as it would quite cut off the emperor and take 
away all fear of Prussia ; and even if the 30,000 Russians came 
into Germany they could be dealt with by the allies.* 

But the strength of these alliances and the success of these 
carefully elaborated plans of campaign were not put to the test, for 
so far the emperor was concerned hostilities were never begun. 
The emperor had not from the first entered in a very hearty fashion 
into the alliance with Spain, which separated him definitely from 
his old friends the maritime powers, and he had only been in- 
duced to accede to it by a desire to secure the Ostend trade. 
But when he saw that the maritime powers were not frightened by 
his new engagements, and were perfectly determined to put a stop 
to this undertaking, he began seriously to consider whether he 
would be justified in maintaining a commerce which the superiority 
of the English fleet would always render precarious, in view of the 
enormous expense and the difficulty of a war against so strong a 
combination which his enterprise would entail. He had also mis- 
calculated the state of feeling in England, and had been so far 
mistaken as to expect support from the nation against the govern- 
ment. But he was undeceived on this point by the result of an 
ill-advised move which he ordered his envoy Count Palm to make. 
In the speech from the throne of January 1727 the king had drawn 
attention to the dangerous character of the engagements between 
the emperor and the king of Spain, with an especial reference to 
the emperor’s ‘ usurped and extended exercise of trade and com- 
merce’ and the king of Spain’s ‘engagements to support the 


* Add. MS. 32750, ff.6 and 229 (April and May 1727); P.R.O., Foreign Office, 
Dunkirk, 6 (27 May 1727, Armstrong and Walpole to Duke of Newcastle). 
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Ostend Company.’ In answer to this Count Palm on 2 March 
presented a memorial to the king traversing in the most insulting 
language the accuracy of the king’s statements, and on the follow- 
ing day printed and published a translation of this memorial, 
together with a covering letter from Count Sinzendorf ordering him 
‘to present the said memorial first to the king of Great Britain, 
and afterwards to publish it to the whole nation.’ At that time 
such a proceeding was not merely a gross breach of diplomatic and 
international courtesy, but it was evidently intended as an appeal 
to the nation against the king. However, both houses of parlia- 
ment showed their appreciation of the action without a moment’s 
delay by unanimously voting an address to the king, in which they 
expressed the highest resentment at this insulting attempt ‘to 
instil into the minds of any of the king’s faithful subjects the 
least distrust or diffidence in his majesty’s most sacred royal 
word, or to make a distinction between his majesty and his people.’ * 
Palm was forthwith ordered out of the country, and though the 
emperor could do no less than order our envoy out of Vienna he 
no doubt learned the lesson, which seemed so hard for foreign 
nations to understand, that the English would stand no inter- 
ference from foreigners, at any rate with the dynasty they had 
chosen. 

Another circumstance which made for peace was that our most 
important allies, the French, were far from being convinced that 
the chief question in dispute with the emperor, the Ostend Com- 
pany, was of sufficient interest for them to risk a European war 
about ; and an important change which had taken place in the 
French ministry in June 1726 added more weight to their views. 
The duce de Bourbon’s credit had been seriously weakened by his 
tactless manner of getting rid of the infanta, and by the failure 
of his blundering request for the hand of an English princess.* 
Ever since the rupture with Spain he had been trying by means of 
underhand negotiations to recover his ground at that court, but 
the absolute refusal of Philip and Elizabeth to listen to his over- 
tures made him only more dependent on England, whose policy he 
appeared to follow without loyally seconding it. Finally, without 
warning, the king summarily dismissed him, and put the manage- 
ment of affairs into the hands of Fleury, formerly bishop of 
Fréjus. This ecclesiastic, better known by his later title of Car- 
dinal Fleury, though already well advanced in years when he suc- 
ceeded to power, maintained his ascendency over the king until his 
death at the beginning of 1743. 

By the side of his predecessor and his successors in the direction 
of French policy the cardinal stands out in a favourable light as a 


* Chandler, vol. vi. 372, 390, 392. 
5 Cf. Baudrillart, Philippe V et la Cour de France, iii. 168. 
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minister. France suffered no disasters during his term of office ; 
he even gained for her one great diplomatic victory, and he certainly 
made France more prosperous internally than he found her. 
Perhaps his most striking merit both as a man and as a statesman 
was his extraordinary patience. With a self-control all the more 
remarkable in a man who already seemed so near the grave he did 
not, on the death of the duke of Orleans, take the ministry, as he 
might well have done from the king’s dependence on him, but ad- 
vised his pupil to give it to the duke of Bourbon. Again, when in 
1725 he was sent into banishment by the duke, who was jealous of 
his influence, he made no remonstrance, but simply waited calmly 
till the king recalled him ; and his final summons to the ministry 
in 1726 was due to no intrigues on his part, but to his capacity of 
waiting till he became indispensable. As a minister he displayed 
the same quality: constantly in his steadfast policy of peace he 
remained unruffied before the impatient demands of allies or the 
angry expostulations of his own countrymen. He never showed 
exasperation, even when he must have been conscious that his 
protégé Chauvelin was trying: to supplant him in the ministry; he 
gave the man full rope, and then when the time was ripe quietly 
let him go. It was the same in his conduct of negotiations, whether 
with the emperor or the king of Spain; if he had made up his 
mind to effect a reconciliation he would be turned back by no rebuffs, 
but doggedly persisted until he had attained his object. Similarly 
with the English ambassadors when they had some cause of 
complaint : his inexhaustible patience and good humour in listening 
to their representations, and his equally dogged inaction, often left 
him master of the situation, as he really was in the affairs of Dun- 
kirk. 

But when full credit has been given to him for this statesman- 
like gift of patience it must be admitted that he cannot lay claim 
to being called a great minister. His patience, indeed, had much 
in it akin to the wiliness of an old miser, who bends and creeps and 
twists and turns to avoid the detection of his wealth, and with all 
hiscontortions still keeps its preservation and increasein view. With 
Fleury power stood for wealth, and as he grew older he grew more 
avaricious of it, until he would hardly allow the king, to whom it 
belonged, a share in it.6 Occasionally indeed to preserve the 
whole he had to yield part, as when he gave in to the king’s wish 
for war in Poland, or to the martial ardour of the people in the war 
of the Austrian succession, which were both contrary to his judg- 
ment that peace should be preserved at all costs. But although 
his policy of peace and rest for France was on the whole attained, 
and he managed to limit the Polish war within very narrow bounds, 


* It is said that when he died the populace cried, ‘ Le cardinal est mort, vive le 
i!’ in recognition of this fact. Cf. D’Argenson, Mémoires, iv. 49, note. 
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it cannot be said that his political foresight was very great. France 
needed the peace and the financial equilibrium which he gave her, 
but she needed far more. The financial resources which he had 
amassed were all used up in the first serious war which he could 
not prevent, and then France was in as bad a state as before ; for 
he had created no method by which she could automatically re- 
cuperate. On the contrary commercial enterprise had suffered and 
the fleet had been almost reduced to nothing during his rule, and 
it was by those two things alone that France could hope to main- 
tain her place at the head of the nations. Nor did he leave any 
system of policy as a guide and tradition to his successors, for the 
desire of peace in the abstract can hardly be called a policy. He 
lived very much from hand to mouth in his foreign politics, and 
he left nothing but a hand-to-mouth policy to his incompetent 
successors, who had not even his capacity to judge of the best 
expedient for the moment. Even as to his power of overcoming 
opposition it is apparent from the diplomatic correspondence of 
the time that this was largely due to an inexhaustible gift of talking, 
and wheedling more by a vast flow of words than by any distinction 
of phrase or directness of argument. One is inclined to suspect 
that his interlocutors often gave up their point for very weariness 
of listening to his untiring gush of talk rather than because they 
were persuaded of the justness of his reasoning. His ministry was 
not a period of great glory for France, in spite even of the 
acquisition of Lorraine; it was, however, a ministry on which his 
contemporaries could rely, for when he came into power it was 
obvious that he meant to stay and would not be disturbed in the en- 
joyment of it as long as he lived. 

Fleury’s love of peace was well known, and when he came into 
office, although the duke of Newcastle expressed satisfaction at the 
prospect of some firmness being introduced into French counsels,’ 
there was some fear in England and considerable hope in Spain and 
at Vienna that this change might turn to the advantage of the Vienna 
allies. This apprehension had appeared to have some foundation 
when in the course of Fleury’s first month of office a letter from 
Schénborn to Count Palm was intercepted, in. which Fleury was 
stated to be making overtures to the emperor for the adjustment of 
the differences between France and Spain.® However it soon 
appeared that there was no foundation for the suggestion,'® and all 
suspicion was disarmed by the cardinal’s candid behaviour to 
Horace Walpole, whose visit to him during his short banishment to 
Issy he never forgot. The cardinal admitted to Walpole that he 
was anxious to renew friendly relations with Spain, but showed him 
the letter which he wrote to Philip expressing the hope that the two 


7 Add. MS. 32746, f. 220. * Baudrillart, iii. 256, 257. 
* Add. MS. 32746, ff. 367, 409. © Thid. f. 436. 
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crowns would again become reconciled,'! and as the English ministry 
saw no reason to object to such an overture England had no cause 
of complaint. But though Fleury proved that he had no intention 
of leaving England in the lurch, he showed just as little disposition 
as the duc de Bourbon to enter heartily into warlike measures. 
Quite apart from Spain, to which special ties bound France, Fleury 
saw that there would be little to gain by a war with the emperor. 
Any operations against him would be more in England’s interests 
than those of France, as their object would be chiefly to defend 
against attack Hanover and Schleswig, with which France had no 
concern, while the Ostend trade, the chief point at issue with him, 
was much more of a grievance to the English and Dutch merchants 
than to the French. Themaréchal d’Huxelles, an influential member 
of the French council of state, only echoed views very prevalent in 
France when he complained bitterly of the way in which France 
was doing England’s work in the matter of securing allies: the 
duke of Newcastle, it is true, had very little difficulty in showing 
that England had really borne the brunt of the negotiations ; 
but he could not remove the impression that France had of being 
England’s cat’s-paw. Fleury himself was convinced that for the 
present at least, as long as Spain was estranged and the emperor 
strong in the Spanish alliance, the English alliance was the best se- 
curity for France ; he also saw very clearly that the English were 
quite determined to put an end to the emperor’s usurped traffic, 
and that he could not keep their friendship unless he helped them 
to realise that object. At the same time, both from his knowledge 
of French feeling and from his personal predilections, he was anxious 
at all costs to avoid war for such an object. Consequently he 
interposed every excuse he could think of to England for delay in 
declaring war or even in forming a plan of campaign.'* And these 
delays were not merely in regard to the land operations, in which 
the French were directly concerned, but even in naval measures. 
In November 1726 the duke of Newcastle proposed to Fleury that a 
detachment of five ships from the English fleet should be sent to 
cruise off Ostend, so as to stop the Ostend East India Company’s 
ships sailing out: such a measure, he said, would please the English 
merchants and make the Anglo-French alliance more popular in 
the country; at the same time it would drive the emperor to declare 
war first, whereby he would only obtain the half-hearted support of 
Spain, whereas if Spain began hostilities on a quarrel of her own 
she would exert her strength much more effectively.‘ However, 
Fleury, who meant; if possible to have no war at all, showed so 
strong an objection to the scheme that it had to be dropped." 

" Add. MS. 32746, f. 242. 12 Add. MS. 32747, f. 253. 
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With such ample dispositions on the part of the emperor and 
the cardinal towards a peace the war in Germany, which seemed 
at one time inevitable, was averted. It is true that in May 1727 
the French had at last agreed to a plan of operations against the 
emperor,'® and the duke of Newcastle heard that the emperor was 
already marching an army of 42,000 men on the Rhine to attack 
Hesse and Hanover;'’ but these were only the precautionary 
measures of both sides to guard against the failure of the peace 
negotiations, which were already nearing completion. These 
negotiations, indeed, had been carried on for some six months or 
more. In November of the preceding year rumours had been current 
in England that the emperor was becoming alarmed and anxious to 
back out of a war,'® and they were so far true that immediately 
after the duke of Bourbon’s fall the emperor had made suggestions 
for a reconciliation between France and Spain under his mediation 
both at Paris and at Madrid." In December the cardinal, convinced 
that for the moment nothing could be got from Spain, made over- 
tures for a congress and a general settlement of disputes to the 
emperor,’ proposals which in principle met the emperor’s views.”! 
In February the emperor’s proposal to France that the Ostend 
trade should be suspended for two years, that a congress should be 
held, and that he should mediate on the differences between France 
and Spain,” was submitted to England. The English government 
rejected this scheme, and on 4% February proposed instead of it 
that the following heads of preliminaries should be agreed to by 
England, France, Holland, the emperor, and Spain, and that a final 
settlement should be arrived at in a congress of the powers :— 

i. The Ostend trade was to be nominally suspended, but really 
abolished. 

ii. That trade privileges with Spain and the Indies should be 
restored as they were before the treaty of Vienna of 30 April 1725, 
and that the special privileges granted to imperial subjects should 
be withdrawn. 

iii. That a state of uti possidetis should be declared. 

iv. That no disturbances should be allowed in the north. 

v. That when these stipulations were fulfilled the Spanish 
galleons and the Ostend ships belonging to the emperor should be 
allowed to return to Europe. 

vi. That the treaties of Vienna and of Hanover should be 
maintained.” 

To these proposals France agreed, with the slight alteration of 
making the suspension of the Ostend trade to be for seven years 






'® See above, p. 69. ‘7 Add. MS. 32750, f. 267. 's Add. MS. 32748, f. 356. 
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instead of indefinitely.“ The emperor, however, more from an 
obstinate sense of punctilio than from any objection to these terms, 
allowed negotiations to drift on for some time. The incident of 
Count Palm intervened, military preparations were continued on 
both sides, and on 2 May the cardinal addressed an ultimatum to 
the emperor that unless the terms were agreed to within a month 
war would be declared.” The cardinal was well aware that it 
would not be necessary to carry his threat into operation; and so 
it proved, for on 31 May the plenipotentiaries of England, France, 
Holland, and the emperor in Paris affixed their seals to pre- 
liminaries of peace almost exactly similar to those proposed by the 
duke of Newcastle in February, with an additional provision to 
regulate the meeting of a congress to settle minor differences. A 
fortnight later the Spanish ambassador in Vienna, now that Spain 
was thus left in the lurch by the emperor, grudgingly gave in his 
adhesion to these terms. 

When the preliminaries of peace were signed Spain found 
herself isolated in Europe. She was at war with England ; she was 
holding France, who was only too anxious for a reconciliation, at 
arm’s length; and now her ally, on whom she had already 
squandered much treasure, was deserting her. It must be 
admitted that this unfortunate predicament was chiefly due to the 
obstinacy of the king and queen, and to the extravagant behaviour 
of Ripperda, although it is also to a certain extent attributable to 
the engagement into which Spain had entered to provide the 
emperor with a subsidy. England indeed, who had no cause for 
quarrel with Spain, but was anxious for the sake of her commerce 
to preserve good relations, was, on the contrary, almost forced 
into war by Spain in spite of continued efforts in concert 
with France to bring the Spanish government to an under- 
standing.” 

The first result, as we have stated, of the news of the treaty of 
Vienna was that in July 1725 the king and queen of Spain 
demanded with menaces the surrender of Gibraltar, and though 
subsequently their tone became less arrogant, when they found 
that threats had no effect on England,” they by no means lost 
sight of the subject.“ Meanwhile the English government, 
especially Sir Robert Walpole, though not blind to the danger of a 
sudden attack on Gibraltar or on the British Isles for the sake of 
the Pretender,*” showed an almost exaggerated anxiety not to 
provoke hostilities by any action of their own. In November, for 


** Add. MS, 32749, f. 203. * Baudrillart, iii. 332. *6 Tbid. p. 337. 
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example, intelligence was brought that Spain had sent some ships 
to Ireland, probably with a cargo of arms for the disaffected, and 
orders were sent from Hanover, where the court was, to have the 
ships seized ; but Sir Robert objected to any such drastic measures. 
‘I hate the word “ seizing,’’’ he wrote*' to the duke of Newcastle, 
and suggested that the order to Lord Carteret should be so worded 
that he should only search instead of seizing the vessels. 

But the proceedings in Spain were fast driving matters to a 
rupture. Ripperda after completing the second treaty of Vienna 
returned to Madrid on 11 Dec. 1725. Already in Vienna his 
boastful and menacing language against Engiand and France had 
shown pretty plainly what his intentions were, and as soon as 
he landed in Barcelona, his language became even more out- 
rageous; he talked of pillaging and breaking up France, of 
turning George I out of his German dominions, and of putting the 
Pretender on the throne of England. There is very little dcubt 
that at this time he wanted war, and used this provocative language 
advisedly, since he knew that the chief object of his policy, the 
marriage of Don Carlos with the eldest archduchess, could never be 
brought about unless the emperor were forced by a war to buy 
Spain’s active assistance in that way. As long as he was only 
the Spanish ambassador to Vienna his threats might be ignored as 
coming from an agent without any great sense of responsibility ; 
but the highest significance became attached to his talk by his being 
on his return immedjately invested with the functions of the whole 
Spanish ministry. But he had no plan of action of any kind. 
One of his first preoccupations was to replace Spain on a footing 
which would enable her to carry on a war; so he put schemes on 
paper for repairing the fortifications of the country, for increasing 
the army and navy, and for putting some order into the finances ; 
but the schemes never got beyond the paper they were written on, 
as he had not the application even if he had had the time to carry 
them out. In his attitude to England, France, and Holland he 
alternately used the language of bluster and of cajolery. At one 
moment he would threaten the Dutch with an ultimatum if they 
joined the treaty of Hanover, at another he would think to frighten 
England by revealing the secret articles of the treaty of Vienna ; 
then with a sudden veer round he would go to the English and Dutch 
ambassadors and send secret messages to France, telling each power 
separately that his quarrel was only with the others, and confiding 
to each in turn what his plans were against the others, in the absurd 
attempt to sow dissension among them and dividethem. Stanhope, 
whose despatches give an excellent picture of the man,* showed con- 
siderable ability in extracting from him a good deal of information, 

" Add. MS. 32687, 1. 184. 
* See Coxe, Walpole, ii. 572 sqq., and cf. Syveton, pp. 161 sqq. 
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without giving him any encouragement. Very soon Ripperda began 
to see that Spain was quite unprepared for a war, and, far from being 
in a position to pay the subsidies agreed to by treaty, for which the 
emperor was pressing, was not even able to pay her own way ; so he 
became wilder in his confidences and more anxious to avert the out- 
break of hostilities. He proposed mediation or a congress to settle 
the question of the Ostend trade, and made every effort to get either 
France or England on his side. But the effect of his wild conduct 
was totally different from what he now wished ; the Hanover powers, 
looking only to his menaces and paying no attention to his 
treacherous confidences, drew closer together. England especially 
was alarmed, and forthwith took energetic measures to safeguard 
her interests. In April 1726 a fleet was sent under Admiral Hosier 
to the West Indies, with instructions to waylay and stop the Spanish 
treasure fleet. The effect of this move was paralysing to Spain, for 
in her bankrupt condition her sole hope of being able to meet her 
engagements to the emperor or of improving her own defences was 
in the treasure to be brought back in the galleons.* 

Another effect of this step, which was, perhaps, not so much to 
the advantage of England, was that it brought to an abrupt 
termination Ripperda’s ridiculous career in Spain. The emperor, 
who had hitherto borne patiently with his vagaries, now instructed 
his ambassador, Konigseck, to press vigorously for the payment of 
the subsidy which was becoming necessary to satisfy German princes 
who had made engagements with him, and which Ripperda had 
hoped to pay when the galleons arrived. K6nigseck soon obtained 
such a position of influence at the Spanish court that he succeeded in 
everything but name to the confidential post of ministre de famille, 
which the French ambassadors had previously held since the acces- 
sion of the Bourbon line. He had private audiences of the king 
and queen whenever he liked, and gradually became their chief 
adviser. He had at first kept on as close terms of intimacy with 
Ripperda as the latter's erratic nature would allow him, but 
becoming convinced that his professions were absolutely un- 
trustworthy, and his capacity for sustained action of the meanest, 
he now brought about his ruin. In this he had no great difficulty, 
for he found the king seriously alarmed at the state into which 
Ripperda was getting the finances, and the queen, who had hitherto 
supported him as the author of her favourite treaty, just as dis- 
satisfied with his inexplicable conduct. On 14 May 1726 Ripperda 
was dismissed from all his employments, and though no ignominy 
was attached to him, and he was gratified with a pension, he 
became so much alarmed at what his numerous enemies might do 
that he fled to the house of the English ambassador. 
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Stanhope made no difficulty about giving him asylum, and in 
return extracted from him a full confession of all the provisions of 
the treaties of Vienna and of the plans designed against England 
and her allies. These plans included all the stipulations to be 
found in these treaties, as well as some wild schemes for the 
invasion of England by the Pretender and for the partition of France 
and the succession of Don Philip, Philip and Elizabeth’s second son, 
to that crown if Louis XV died, and a design on the part of the 
emperor and the king of Spain to extirpate the protestant religion 
from Europe. According to Ripperda the king of Spain held this 
last object so much at heart that he proposed to sell grandeeships 
of Spain, all the offices he could dispose of, and even to his shirt to 
obtain money for the purpose. Much of all this confession no 
doubt originated solely in Ripperda’s disordered imagination and 
in a laudable desire to pay Stanhope well for his lodging ; but what 
was undoubtedly true was so inextricably mixed up with the false 
that there was every reason to justify England’s energetic action 
against Spain, all the more as the exact purport of the secret 
articles in the Vienna treaties was never known at the time, and 
has, in fact, only recently been brought to light by M. Syveton’s 
researches in the Vienna archives. At any rate Stanhope himself 
attached so much importance to these confidences that he would 
not trust them even to cipher at first, but sent his subordinate, 
Keene, to deliver them by word of mouth in England.® But 
Ripperda found that even this treachery was no defence to him, for 
Philip V became so alarmed at the possibility of Ripperda’s blabbing 
that, after ineffectual attempts to entice him out, he went so far as 
to violate the right of ambassadors by sending an armed force to 
extract him from Stanhope’s house. Ripperda, to complete his 
history, was thence taken to the Alcazar of Segovia, and after an im- 
prisonment there for more than two years he succeeded in escaping 
by the help of a servant girl. He then fled to England, where he 
seems to have had some vague hope of entering the service of the 
king of England as he had that of the king of Spain, so little 
knowledge had he of English methods of government. However, 
an interview with Townshend, arranged with extraordinary pre- 
cautions for secrecy at Dr. Bland’s at Eton, probably convinced him 
that he would waste his time here, and he finally retired to Morocco, 
where, according to some accounts, after having been a protestant 
in Holland and a catholic in Spain, he is said to have embraced 
Mohammedanism; but his latest historian, M. Syveton, gives 
reasons for discrediting the story of this last change of religion, 
though there is no doubt of the fact that he died at Tetuan in 1737.* 

% See Coxe, Walpole, ii. 606 (B. Keene to the duke of Newcastle), and Add. MS. 
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The disgrace of Ripperda had no appreciable effect on the 
course of affairs in Europe. The duke of Newcastle, on receipt of the 
news, wrote off on *“*” to France that there should be no change 
in the arrangements already made, lest an impression should 
gain ground that the allies were disconcerted by the event.” 
The fleet sent under admiral Hosier had, though ostensibly 
directed against Spanish commerce, been really intended more 
as a blow against the emperor than against Spain, since it was 
known that the money to be brought back by the fleet would go 
very largely in helping the emperor to complete his combinations 
in Germany. But Ripperda had already answered this demon- 
stration by sending a force of 12,000 troops into Galicia, 
nominally to protect the Spanish coast, but really, it was sus- 
pected, to support a descent on England by the Pretender ; and 
the South Sea Company’s ship the ‘ Prince Frederick’ was kept 
as a hostage at Vera Cruz in retaliation for Hosier’s blockade of 
Porto Bello. In view of such a contingency the English govern- 
ment decided to send out another fleet, under Sir John Jennings, 
to cruise off the coasts of Spain,®* and act as a more direct menace 
to that power against engaging in hostilities. Nevertheless 
England was still anxious to act strictly on the defensive and not 
undertake a war with Spain unless it were provoked. This fleet 
was not sent out until France had been consulted on the subject, 
and when, after nearly a month’s interchange of views, Fleury 
asked that it should be delayed another fifteen days the English 
government acquiesced.® It was just at this time that Fleury 
had entered into office, and he was making renewed efforts to 
settle the differences with Spain. The duke of Newcastle not 
only favoured these efforts, but declared that England would 
rejoice at the renewal of friendly relations between the two 
countries.“° This conciliatory attitude of England was still 
further proved by her conduct in reference to an incident which 
might well have provoked stronger measures. The gross violation 
of international right involved in the king of Spain’s seizing the 
duke of Ripperda in the house of the English ambassador could 
not be passed over in silence by the king of England, and might 
have been an excuse for breaking off all diplomatic relations if he 
had been so minded. But so anxious were the English govern- 
ment not to put any difficulties in the way of the reconciliation 
which France was trying to bring about that at Fleury’s request 
they considerably toned down the despatch sent to Stanhope on 
the subject,"' and finally appear to have allowed the matter to drop 
entirely out of sight. Direct attempts were even made by the 
English government to draw Philip away from his engagements to 

* Add. MS. 32746, f.129.  ™ Ibid. ® Ibid. f. 285 (43 June 1726). 

© Ibid. f. 242. " Ibid. ff. 220, 301. 
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the emperor and to make a separate peace. In August Stanhope, 
who, as France was not officially represented at Madrid since the 
infanta’s return, had to represent French interests as well as 
English, was instructed to present a joint despatch on behalf 
of the two countries, urging Philip to adopt this course, and point- 
ing out to him that by the provisions of the treaty of Vienna 
the states appropriated to the infants in Italy would fall into the 
emperor’s hands ; *? and Horace Walpole revised and approved of 
a letter sent by Fleury to the king of Spain’s confessor, containing 
an urgent request to renew the alliance.“ 

However, these representations had no weight with the king 
and queen of Spain, not unnaturally, considering that Hosier was 
blockading Porto Bello and Jennings’s fleet was coasting about 
Spain in a menacing fashion. Means were found, in spite of 
the detention of the galleons, to send over large sums to the 
emperor for his military preparations; ‘* already, under the 
energetic direction of Don José Patiiio, the Spanish coast towns 
had been put in a state of defence; stringent orders had been 
sent to the West Indies, and troops had been moved to the 
frontiers; and in August an explanation was demanded of 
England for the presence of the fleets. A memorial justifying 
the despatch of the fleets was immediately sent by the duke of 
Newcastle,“ and in answer to further complaints about the 
stopping of the galleons “’ he set forth at length the grievances 
which had necessitated this act in self-defence. They were— 

i. Ripperda’s insolent boasts. 

ii. The demand for Gibraltar. 

iii. The open support of the Pretender and his agents. 

iv. The secret treaty with the emperor. 

v. The support given to the Ostend East India Company. 

vi. Various minor acts of hostility and piracy.“ 

Spain indeed seemed quite determined on a rupture with Eng- 
land, and deliberately set to work embittering matters by various 
petty acts of annoyance. When sending their own demands to 
England they stopped Stanhope’s courier, who was taking neces- 
sary explanations to his court, and in November they adopted the 
excuse of a plague in the Levant to exclude English, French, and 
Dutch ships from the Spanish ports.“ In face of all these pro- 
vocations the English ministry had at last reluctantly to come to 
the view, which Stanhope had expressed more than a year before,*° 
that war was inevitable, and when they had come to this view they 
showed no disposition to be taken unprepared. A scheme was 


* Add. MS. 32747, ff. 177, 214. 'S Ibid. f. 218. ‘' Add. MS. 32746, f. 326. 
S Add. MS. 32747, f. 265. ‘6 Tbid. f. 338. 

" Add. MS. 32748, f. 67. * Tbid. f. 142 (October 1726). 

” Ibid. f. 356. * Add. MS. 32743, f. 414 (July 1725). 
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made for assembling troops in our American colonies to threaten 
the Spanish possessions,*' and though at first it was difficult to 
persuade the French that this was not an insidious design of 
England to annex more territory in America® their suspicions 
were allayed and the plan agreed to in December. These prepara- 
tions were moreover amply justified by the news, which arrived in 
the same month, that the Spaniards were making trenches before 
Gibraltar, with the object of attacking that place ;* and on 1 Jan. 
the Spanish ambassador in London broke off diplomatic relations 
by presenting an ultimatum to England wherein the immediate 
surrender of Gibraltar and the recall of the English fleets were 
demanded,* and then leaving the country. On 22 Feb. 1727 the 
Spanish army opened the trenches at Gibraltar, and war broke out 
between the two countries. 

The English were thus forced into a war with Spain which they 
had never sought. At the congress of Cambray they had favoured 
the Spanish claims against the emperor, and even after the treaty of 
Vienna they showed no intention of withdrawing their support of Don 
Carlos’s pretensions. They. had every interest in keeping the peace 
with Spain, for though the license to indulge in contraband trade 
which the state of war gave to individual merchants was not un- 
profitable to them, the South Sea Company’s trade suffered severely. 
But, as the duke of Newcastle expressed it, ‘what has inflamed 
the nation is the repeated indignities and injuries put upon us 
by the Spaniards’ **—the plans meditated in favour of the Pre- 
tender, the petty annoyances recapitulated above, and the support 
given to the emperor in his campaign on behalf of the Ostend 
traffic. These circumstances rendered absolutely necessary the 
despatch of the fleets by England to Spain to stop any armaments 
for the Pretender, and to the Indies to prevent supplies being sent 
to the emperor. These fleets, it is true, formed part of the excuse 
which Spain made for war, but the continued demand for Gibraltar, 
followed by the attack on it, showed that the war could never have 
been avoided by England. 

Although it thus appears that England was involved in a war 
with Spain directly in consequence of the treaty of Vienna, France 
was even more difficult to move to action against Spain in support 
of her ally than she was against the emperor. Fleury, apart al- 
together from any community of political interests between France 
and Spain, seems to have been anxious to effect a reconciliation 
between the courts for the more sentimental reason of relation- 
ship. For more than a year after he came into power, in spite of 
many discouragements, he carried on a secret correspondence with 
the king and queen of Spain to attain his object. The great 


3! Add. MS. 32748, f. 306. 5&2 Ibid. f. 319. 8 Tbid. f. 403 
5 Tbid. ff. 403, 457. 55 Tbid. f. 491. 56 Add. MS. 32749, f. 120. 
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difficulty was that the sentiment by which, under ordinary cireum- 
stances, Fleury could best hope to move the king—his loyalty to 
France—had been deeply wounded by the insult to the infanta ; 
while the queen had no wish to be on good terms with France as 
long as there was a chance of the Austrian marriages. There was, 
however, one piece of self-interest by which the cardinal could 
appeal to Philip. The life of Louis XV was still rather precarious, 
and there were as yet no direct heirs to the French throne; so 
that in case of Louis’s death Philip was still the nearest in the line 
of succession. It is true that Philip had made the most solemn 
renunciations possible of his claim, but, bigoted as he was in 
religion and ostensibly punctilious on his point of honour, he 
showed singularly little regard for the most solemn engagements 
when it suited him to break them. He preferred, of course, to be 
released in form by the ecclesiastical authorities, and it appears 
that he even went so far as to ask the pope for a dispensation from 
this oath ;°7 whether he obtained it is not known, but he acted as 
if he had, and until Louis XV hada son he kept up active relations 
with the party in France who favoured his pretensions. Of this 
party it seems clear now that Fleury, unknown to the English 
ministry, became one, and during most of the year 1727 he 
carried on a subterranean intrigue with Philip by the inter- 
mediary of the Abbe Montgon, a creature who could easily be 
disavowed.** Whether Fleury was using this particular negotia- 
tion merely as a bait to Philip or quite seriously, it is evident that 
it was impossible for him to belie his friendly professions by an 
active co-operation with England, or his labour would have been 
entirely wasted. 

Even politically and apart altogether from these sentimental 
considerations France had no real cause for quarrelling with Spain. 
There was, no doubt, the question of the marriages between the 
infants and the archduchesses, which might have been prejudicial 
to French interests ; but the French government were soon re- 
assured on this point by the knowledge they gained that on the 
emperor’s side these marriages were not seriously contemplated, 
but that his daughters had been secretly promised to the sons of 
the duke of Lorraine and the elector of Bavaria.*® The French 
merchants also had more serious cause for dissatisfaction with the 
action of the English fleet when they found that, unlike the 
English merchants, they were actually the losers by the stoppage of 
Spanish trade. Whereas the English merchants, who used their own 
ships, found that the presence of an English fleet gave them im- 
punity for an increased contraband trade, the French merchants, 
who were obliged to carry on their trade with the West Indies in 

* Baudrillart, iii. 285-8. 58 Ibid. iii. 276 sqq. 
5° Recueil, &e., Espagne, iii. 116 (Fleury to Pére Bermudez, Sept. 1726). 
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Spanish ships, soon discovered that when the Spanish treasure 
ships were detained their own goods were detained in them.” For 
the moment Horace Walpole succeeded in quieting the outcry and 
persuaded the French ministers that the grievance was not a 
genuine one, but got up ‘by the intrigues of the party opposed to 
Fleury ;*' but when in March 1727 the English ministry urged 
France to join them in a declaration of war against Spain, as a 
proof of the vigour of the alliance and of the uselessness of the 
emperor to Spain,” the complaints against England’s action became 
even louder. The French declared that England had provoked 
hostilities by sending out a squadron to the West Indies, and that 
it had even been useless, as some of the treasure ships had returned ; 
that the blockade of the Spanish coast was hurting French trade ; 
and that the abrupt dismissal of Count Palm showed that England’s 
intentions were not pacific. The duke of Newcastle dealt with the 
first point by showing that the French themselves had approved of 
the step, and though he admitted that some treasure ships had got 
through they had brought over only eight instead of thirty millions, 
and care should be taken that the rest of the treasure should not 
return. The provocation which Palm had given was easily shown 
to be amply sufficient, while as to the losses sustained by French 
merchants the duke did not hesitate to say that the English had 
suffered more. Fleury must have been rather credulous if he 
attached much weight to the last assertion, but the general effect 
of these arguments was at last successful in bringing Fleury to 
announce that if the preliminaries were not promptly accepted he 
would declare war against Spain; and among the plans which 
Colonel Armstrong was instructed in April to press upon France 
was a diversion by a French army into Catalonia ® and the Biscayan 
coast. 

But, as in the case of the emperor, the prosecution of these plans 
was not necessary. The war between England and Spain, which 
had been going on since February, did not result in very much. 
Admiral Hosier, who already in September 1726 had blockaded 
Portobello, contented himself with that measure, and was not 
entirely successful in stopping the whole of the trade fleet return- 
ing to Spain, as several ships eluded his vigilance. However 
most of them were kept back, as well as the galleons with treasure. 
In reprisal the Spaniards had detained and confiscated the South 
Sea Company’s ship ‘ Prince Frederick’ at Vera Cruz; and besides 
these actions there were various small acts of hostility by contra- 
band vessels on one side and guardacostas on the other. In 
Europe the English fleet maintained its blockade of the Spanish 

® Add. MS. 32748, f. 156 (Oct. 1726). “ Ibid. ff. 168, 194. 
* Add. MS. 32749, f. 265. * Ibid. ff. 340, 380. 
* Ibid. f. 416, ® Add. MS. 32750, ff. 6, 229. 
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ports, and the Spaniards carried on the siege of Gibraltar. But 
the siege made no impression on the garrison, who had been 
reinforced and were amply provisioned, and from the first there 
had been little hope of taking the place by storm. Indeed the first 
soldier to whom Philip had entrusted the task, the marquis de 
Villadarias, a brave and capable general, had had the courage 
plainly to tell the king that Gibraltar could not be taken and to 
refuse the command, which was accepted by the conde de las 
Torres, who was ignorant and had no such qualms about his own 
ability.® 

Thus when the preliminaries were signed by the emperor on 
81 May 1727 Philip and Elizabeth, however much they felt 
inclined to pursue the war, had no choice but to bow to the 
inevitable and sign also. Gibraltar was evidently impregnable, 
their trade in the West Indies was stopped, their only sources of 
supply were cut off, and their last ally in Europe, the emperor, had 
made his peace. But though they allowed their ambassador at 
Vienna to sign for them it was soon apparent that the final settle- 
ment of European difficulties was by no means assured. The last 
two years of negotiation and combination had not been wasted, for 
they had given prudent statesmen a better insight into the aims 
and capacities of the various states, and shown what were the 
broad lines of policy on which one could rely in dealing with each. 
England notably, by her imposing display of naval strength and 
the ease with which she could equip no less than three fleets at a 
time, had learned more of her own strength and of the essential 
national unity which underlay even her dynastic divisions ; and by 
this and the vast confederation which she had called to her banner 
she taught Europe also to respect her power. But the demon- 
stration had its disadvantages, for France also saw what it meant 
and gradually began to break loose from the alliance which was 
beginning to menace her security. The emperor likewise was 
taught his lesson, for, though he was not immediately quite 
reconciled to England, he gave up his dream of becoming a mari- 
time power, and saw that his only policy was to consolidate his 
strength in central Europe. The Spanish court was the only one 
still impenitent and untaught. After these two years she remained 
with the same aims and with the same obstinacy as at the congress 
of Cambray, with the additional delusion of still hoping for the 
Austrian marriages. She had to be shown that a great change 
had taken place since her glorious days of almost world-wide 
supremacy ; and the lesson was taught her with extraordinary 
indulgence by England and France during the next two years. 

Bast WiLtaMs. 
6 Mahon, vol. ii, ch. xiv. p. 105. 
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Notes and Documents 


BYZANTINES AND ARABS IN THE TIME OF THE EARLY ABBASIDS. 


Il. Extracts rrom At BALADHURI. 
The Frontier of Al Sham. 


Anp, when Abu’l ‘Abbas became Caliph, he assigned pay and lands 
to 400 men in Mopsouestia as an addition to its garrison. Then, when 
Al Mansur became Caliph, he assigned pay to 400 men in Mopsouestia. 
Then in the year 139 he ordered ‘the city of Mopsouestia to be restored ; 
and its wall had been thrown down by the earthquake, and its people 
within the city were few. And he built the wall of the city and settled 
its people in it in the year 140 and named it Al Ma‘mura.'*? And he 
built a great mosque there on the site of a temple which was in the city 
and made it many times the size of ‘Umar’s mosque.'** ‘ : ; 

And Al Mansur assigned pay to 1000 men init. Then he removed 
the men of the booths '*‘ (Persians and Slavonians and Nabataean 
Christians whom Marwan had settled in it) and gave them land in the 
city instead of their dwellings in proportion to their size ; and he pulled 
down their dwellings and helped them to build. And he allotted to the 
garrison lands and houses. And, when Al Mahdi became Caliph, he 
assigned pay to 2000 men in Mopsouestia, but not lands, for it was 
garrisoned by regulars and volunteers, and a garrison used always to 
come from Antioch every year until Salim the Barallusi became wali of 
it; and instead of land he assigned to 500 soldiers additional pay of 10 
denarii each. And those in it were many and powerful; and that was 
in the caliphate of Al Mahdi. And I was told by Mahomet the son of 
Sahm on the authority of the old men of the frontier: they said: The 
Romans pressed Mopsouestia hard in the first days of the beneficent 
dynasty,'® until they evacuated it. And Salih the son of ‘Ali sent. 
Gabriel the son of Yahya, the Bagali, to it, and he restored it and settled 
the men in it in the year 140. And Al Rashid built Kafarbayya; 
and it is said, No, it was begun in Al Mahdi’s caliphate ; then Al Rashid 
built it on a better plan and fortified it with a trench. ‘ 


182 T.e, * the colonised ’ or ‘ restored.’ 

188 See Journ. Hellenic Soc. xviii. 205. 184 Tbid. 18 Te. the Abbasids. 

186 T¢ would appear from Theoph., A.M. 6264, that it was in the possession of the 
Romans in a.D. 772. 
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And Abu’l Nu‘man the Antaki and others say: Adana was built in 
the year 141 or 142, and forces taken from the men of Khurasan were 
encamped on the spot with Maslama the son of Yahya, the Bagali, and 
of the men of Al Sham with Malik the son of Adham, the Bahli, who 
were sent by Salih the son of ‘Ali. They say: And in the year 165 Al 
Mahdi sent his son Aaron Al Rashid to raid the land of the Romans, 
and he reached the Khalig. Then he went out and restored Mopsouestia 
and its mosque, and increased its garrison and supplied arms and pro- 
visions to its people. And he built the fort by the bridge of Adana '*’ 
on the Saihan [Saros]; and Al Mansur had sent Salih the son of ‘Ali 
to raid the land of the Romans, and he sent Hilal the son of Dhaigham 
with a force taken from the men of Damascus and Jordan and others 
and built that fort; but it was not strongly built, and Al Rashid 
pulled it down and rebuilt it. Then in the year 194 Abu Sulaim Farag, 
the slave, built Adana, and he built it strongly and fortified it; and he 
sent to it men taken from the inhabitants of Khurasan and others with 
increase of pay, and that by order of Mahomet the son of Al Rashid ; 
and he restored the fort of Saihan.'** Now Al Rashid had died in the 
year 198, and Abu Sulaim was his commissioner of tithes in the frontier 
district, and Mahomet confirmed him in his post... . . And I was told 
by Mahomet the son of Sa‘d on the authority of Al Wakidi: he said: 
Al Hasan the son of Kahtaba, the Tai, raided the Roman territory in the 
year 162 with the men of Khurasan and the men of Al Mausil and Al Sham 
and auxiliaries from Al Yaman and volunteers from Al ‘Irak [Babylonia] 
and Al Hagaz, starting from over against Tarsos ; and he spoke to Al Mahdi 
about building and fortifying and garrisoning it. . . . And in that raid Al 
Hasan had shown conspicuous prowess and subjugated the land of the 
Romans, until they called him ‘Satan’ . . . And I was told by Mahomet 
the son of Sa‘d: he said: I was told by Sa‘d the son of Al Hasan: he 
said: When Al Hasan came out of the Roman territory, he came to the 
meadows of Tarsos and rode to the city, which was in ruins ; and he looked 
at it and went all round it and counted the numbers of its inhabitants 
and found them to be 100,000. And, when he came to Al Mahdi, he told 
him of its condition and spoke to him about building and garrisoning 
Miseades And he informed him about Adata also, saying that he wished 
to build the city. And he ordered him to build Tarsos and to begin the 
city of Adata ; and it was built. And Al Mahdi ordered the building of 
Tarsos: and in the year 171'*® Al Rashid heard that the Romans had 
thought of marching to Tarsos to fortify it and post soldiers in it; and 
he sent Harthama the son of A‘yan on the raid in the year 171 or the year 
191 and told him to restore Tarsos and rebuild it and make it a great city, 
And he did so, committing the affair to the hands of Farag the son of 
Sulaim,'® the slave, by Al Rashid’s order. And he appointed Farag to 
superintend the building, and Abu Sulaim sent to the City of Peace and 
fetched the first occupying force from the men of Khurasan, 3,000 men, 


187 See J. H. S. xviii. p. 205. 
188 This must mean the fort at the bridge of Adana mentioned above, not the town 


of Saihan, which according to Al Mas‘udi (Tanbih, p. 58) was at the source of the 
Saros near Melitene. 


189 V7.1. 191. 19 An error for Abu Sulaim. 
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and they came to Tarsos. Then he brought the second force, 2,000 
men, 1,000 of the men of Mopsouestia and 1,000 of the men of Antioch, 
with an addition of ten denarii to each man’s pay beyond the usual 
rate. And they encamped with the first force at Al Madain’' by the 
gate of holy waron Al Muharram 1 in the year 172 [11 June 788] }* until 
the building and fortifying of Tarsos was finished and the building of its 
mosque. And Farag measured the distance from river to river, and it 
was 4,000 plots of land, each plot being about twenty cubits. And he 
allotted the lands to the men of Tarsos and established the two forces 
there in the month of Rabi‘ Il in tne year 172 [8 Sept.—6 Oct.] '%% 


Mahomet the son of Sa‘d said: I was told by Al Wakidi: he said: 
The men of Sision migrated and reached the high land of the Romans in 
the year 194 or 193, and Sision is the city on the hill of Anazarbos. 


They say: And the fort called Dhu’l Kila‘ is really the fort of Dhu’l 
Kila‘, 1** because it is on three rocks, and its name has been wrongly 
written: and the meaning of its name in Roman is ‘ the fort that is with 
the stars.’!°° And they say: Kanisat Al Sulh '% was so called because 
the Romans, when they brought their peace-tribute to Al Rashid, took 
up their quarters there. . . They said: And Al Mahdi sent his son Aaron 
Al Rashid on a raid in the year 163, and he besieged the people of 
Dhamalu (and that is the place which most men call Samalu); and they 
asked him for security for the lives of ten of the inhabitants of the houses, 
including the count; '*? and he agreed to this. And it was stated in their 
treaty that he should not separate them; and he settled them in Bagdad 
by the gate of Al Shammasiyya, and they called their quarters Samalu, 
and by that name the place is known. And it is said: No, they 
surrendered at Al Mahdi’s discretion, and he gave them their lives and 


1%} Clearly not the city on the Tigris, but apparently a quarter of Tarsos. 

12 Tf, as seems probable, the year was not 172 but 192, the date is 6 Nov. 807. A 
Tabari puts the building by Farag in 170, but the mention of Harthama points to the 
later date, as does the fact that Al Baladhuri himself makes Fardg build Adana in 194. 
Ibn Al Athir, who seems to follow Al Baladhuri, places it in 192. There seems to be 
a confusion between the two rebuildings. Al Mas‘udi, however (Tanbih, p. 189), 
places Farag’s rebuilding in 171. 

198 Or, in 192, 3 Feb, to 2 March 808. 

‘* Te. possessing rocks. 

5 So Ibn Khurdadhbah (p. 108), who gives the name as Gusastaron (éyyis acrépwr), 
and Al Mas‘udi (Tanbih, p. 178), who gives it as Khiyustra or Khisutra. If this is, 
as De Goeje thinks, Kybistra, it is the same as Herakleia, the capture of which is 
then recorded twice (ante, vol. xv. 745); but, if Kybistra and Kyzistra are different 
places (Ramsay, H. G. pp. 306, 357 note), it may be the latter, which is very near éyyis 
aorépwy. In any case Professor Ramsay’s identification with Andrasos (H. G. pp. 340, 
445, 448) must be given up. Sideropalos, however (from oidnpos), fairly represents 
Dhu’l Kila‘ (Dhu’l Kila‘ seems to be only a guess), and may have been the official 
name. Andrasos, if identified with any of the places mentioned by the Arabs, must be 


Al Safsaf, though Ibn Khurdadhbah (p. 100) seems to place Al Safsaf by the Cilician 
Gates. 


196 Te. church of the peace. 
‘7 For the military counts see Const. Porph. de Caer. 2.52. This passage, which 


is at variance with Al Tabari, can hardly be right. It seems clear that more than ten 
were taken to Bagdad. 
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gathered them together in that place and ordered it to be called Samalu. 
And Al Rashid gave orders, and those that remained in the fort were put 
up to auction and sold; and an Abyssinian who had been insulting Al 
Rashid and the Moslems was taken and crucified on one of the towers. 
And I was told by Ahmad the son of Al Harith, the Wasiti, on the 
authority of Mahomet the son of Sa‘d, who had it from Al Wakidi: he 
said: In the year 180 Al Rashid ordered the city of Anazarbos to be 
built and fortified; and he sent a military force to it of the men of 
Khurasan and others and assigned them quarters in it. Then in the year 
188 he ordered Al Haruniyya to be built, and it was built; and it also 
was supplied with soldiers and such volunteers as came '** to it; andit was 
named after him. And it is said that he built itin Al Mahdi’s caliphate, 
and then it was finished in his own. They say: And the black church '” 
was made of black stones, having been built by the Romans after the 
manner of the time ; and there was an old fort there which was destroyed 
with what was destroyed: and Al Rashid ordered the city of Al Kanisa 
Al Saudaa to be built and fortified and sent soldiers to it with extra pay. 
And I was told by a man of the frontier, ‘Azzun the son of Sa‘d, that the 
Romans attacked it while Al Kasim the son of Al Rashid was stationed 
at Dabik ; and they drove before them such of its inhabitants as were on 
foot and took many of them prisoners. And the men of Mopsouestia and 
the volunteers came out against them and recovered all that had fallen 
into their power; and they killed some of them, and the rest returned 
discomfited and routed. And Al Kasim sent a man who fortified and 
restored the city, and he added to its garrison. 


The Frontier of Al Gazira. 


They say : And Constantine the Emperor had besieged it [Arsamosata] 
after his stay at Melitene in the year 133, but could not do anything 
there. And he attacked the surrounding country and then returned.?” 


And in the year 149 Al Mansur . . . sent . . . Al Hasan the son of 
Kahtaba on a raid, and after him Mahomet the son of Al Ash‘ath, and 
over them he set Al ‘Abbas the son of Mahomet, and he ordered him to 
make a raid on Kamachon *°! with them. And Mahomet the son of Al 
Ash‘ath died at Amida, and Al ‘Abbas and Al Hasan marched till they 
reached Melitene and took provisions from it. Then they besieged 
Kamachon, and Al ‘Abbas ordered the engines to be set up against it : 
and for their fortifications they used cypress-wood that the stones from 
the engines might not hurt them; and they hurled at the Moslems and 


8 Reading naza‘a for nazaha (De Goeje in Addenda), 

19 Al Kanisa al Saudaa. 

200 «Dion.’ states that Arsamosata was taken by the Romans some time after 768, 
but recovered before he wrote in 775. The capture by the Romans was probably in 
770, in which Theophanes places an invasion of Armenia IV. Michael mentions a 
removal of the inhabitants to Al Ramla in Palestine some time after 769. 

21 Tt appears from Ibn Wadhih (ante, note 28) that in 141 Kamachon was in the 
power of the Arabs. It must therefore have been taken by the Romans at some time 
between 141 and 149. Possibly, however, the Khamkh which was built in 141 was 


another place, since the context suggests a site further north and east than Kama- 
chon. 
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killed 200 of them with the stones. And the Moslems prepared pent- 
houses and fought bravely till they took it.?°? 

Then, indeed, the Romans occupied Kamachon ; and in the year 177 
Mahomet the son of ‘Abd Allah the son of ‘Abd Al Rahman the son of 
Abu ‘Amra, the Ansari, who was governor of Arsamosata for ‘Abd Al 
Malik the son of Salih, made a raid and took it ; and he entered it on 
the 14th of Rabi‘ II in this year (29 July, 793}.2°* And it continued in 
subjection till the confusion of the time of Mahomet the son of Al Rashid, 
when its people fied from it and the Romans took possession of it. And 
it is said that ‘Ubaid Allah the son of Al Akta‘ surrendered it to them 
and delivered his son, who was a prisoner with them. 


Al Wakidi says: In the year 183 Constantine the emperor advanced 
towards Melitene ; and Kamachon was then in the hands of the Moslems, 
and its governor was one of the sons of Sulaim. And the men of 
Kamachon sent a man to the men of Melitene to ask aid; and 800 horse- 
men from among them went out against the Romans, and the Roman 
cavalry met them and routed them. And the Roman turned aside and 
besieged Melitene and blockaded those in it. And Al Gazira was then in 
disturbance, and its governor, Moses the son of Ka‘b, was in Harran.?” 
And they sent a messenger to him on their own behalf, but he could not 
help them. And Constantine heard this and said to them, ‘Men of 
Melitene, I have not come to you except because I know your condition, 
and that your Sultan is occupied elsewhere. Surrender on security for 
your lives and leave the city for me to dismantle, and I will retire from 
you.” And they refused. And he set up the engines against it; and, 
when they were in sore straits and the siege pressed them hard, they 
asked him to make a compact with them, and he did so. Then they pre- 
pared to depart ; and they carried such things as they could carry easily, 
and many things which were too heavy for them they threw into the 
wells and river-beds.2 Then they came out; and the Romans stood to 
receive them in two lines from the city-gate as far as their force reached, 
with their swords drawn and each man’s sword-point touching the sword- 
point of the man opposite, so that it was like the arch of a bridge. Then 
they escorted them until they reached a place of safety; and they turned 


202 According to Theoph. and ‘ Dion.’ they failed to take it. ‘Dion.’ agrees with 
Al Baladhuri as to the date, but Theophanes places it in 769 and calls the general 
‘Abd Allah. 

208 It was betrayed by some Armenians because they had not been rewarded by 
the emperor for their treachery to their comrades of the disaffected Armeniac theme 
(Theoph.). 

204 Al Tabari places the revolt of Mesopotamia in 132, and, since the siege of 
Karrhai, with which it began, lasted only two months, the siege of Melitene must, if 
this date is right, have been at latest in the autumn of 750 ; and with this agrees ‘ Dion..,’ 
who places it in A.S. 1062. Ibn Wadhih indeed places the revolt of Mesopotamia in 133, 
but the siege of Melitene cannot have been in the summer of 751, for Constantine was at 
Constantinople at Whitsuntide (Theoph., A.M. 6241). Theophanes and Michael can 
hardly be right in placing the capture in 751/2, for the revolt of Mesopotamia lasted at 
least nine months, and ended on the receipt of the news of Marwan’s death (25 July 
751; see Byz. Zeitschr. viii. 96). Nikephoros, however, makes Constantine go to 
Melitene immediately after Leo’s coronation (6 June 751). 

25 For makhabi (hiding-places) I read with Ibn Al Athir magari. 
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towards Al Gazira and were scattered over it. And the Romans 
demolished Melitene and left none of it except a granary, and of that 
they destroyed a small part. And they demolished the fort of Klaudias.?” 
And in the year 139 Al Mansur wrote to Salih the son of ‘Ali telling him 
to build and fortify Melitene. Then he decided to send ‘Abd Al Wahhab, 
the son of Abraham the Imam, as wali of Al Gazira and its frontier. 
And he sent him in the year 140, and with him Al Hasan the son of 
Kahtaba with forces taken from the men of Khurasan; and he levied 
contingents from the men of Al Sham and Al Gazira, and the full number 
with him was 70,000; and he encamped by Melitene (and he had collected 
workmen from every country) and set himself to build it. 


And the men worked hard until they finished building Melitene and 
its mosque in six months; and for the force which was quartered in it 
there were built for each ‘irafa two two-storied houses and a stable (and 
a ‘irafa is from 10 to 15 men). And an outpost was built for it 30 miles 
from it, and an outpost on the river called Kubakib *’ which flows into the 
Euphrates. And Al Mansur quartered 4,000 soldiers in Melitene of the 
men of Al Gazira, because it is on their frontier, with an addition of 10 
denarii to each man’s pay, and a money-supply of 100 denarii besides the 
pay which the tribes fixed among themselves :7* and he stored in it the 
due supply of arms and distributed sowing-lands among the army. And 
he built the fort of Klaudias. And Constantine the emperor advanced 
with more than 100,000 men and encamped on the Gaihan ; and he heard 
of the large numbers of the Arabs and was afraid to attack them. . . 
And in the year 141 Mahomet the son of Abraham was sent on a raid to 
Melitene with a force of the men of Khurasan, and over his guard was Al 
Musayyab the son of Zuhair. And he watched the frontier there lest the 
enemy should seek to seize it; and all that remained of its inhabitants 
returned to it. And the Romans came to Meliiene in the caliphate of 
Al Rashid but could not take it: and Al Rashid made a raid upon them 
and inflicted hurt and damage upon them. . ‘ ‘ ‘ 


And it [Mar‘ash] was built and fortified by Salih the son of ‘Ali in the 
caliphate of Abu Ga‘far Al Mansur: and he sent men to it with extra 
pay.2? And Al Mahdi became Caliph and increased its garrison 
and supplied its people with arms and provisions. I was told by Mahomet 
the son of Sa’d on the authority of Al Wakidi: he said: Michael went 
out by the pass of Adata with 80,000 men and came to the Vale of 
Mar‘ash 7!" and slew and burnt and carried captive many Moslems and 
came to the gate of the city of Mar‘ash ; ?!' and in it was ‘Isa the son of 


206 Michael makes them overrun Armenia IV. 

207 J.e. loquacious, now the Tokhma Su. The Greek name is uncertain. 

28 Te. as pay for substitutes. 

209 Probably on the occasion on which, according to Michael, the people of ‘ Ger- 
manikeia, which is Mar‘ash, were removed to Al Ramla (uerero:hOn cis Maduortivny, 
Theoph.) on suspicion of being Roman spies. Theophanes places this in A.M. 6262 
(770), Michael in A.S. 1080 (769). 

210 Also known as Al A‘mak (the valleys). Syriac writers call it the Vale of 
Antioch (see J.H S. xviii. 189). 

21) “HueAAov mapadauBavew cal Thy Tepuavixear. ss 
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‘Ali, who had made the raid that year. And the maulas of ‘Isa and the 
inhabitants and soldiers of the city went out against him and shot arrows 
at him. And he pretended to flee from them until, having drawn them 
away from the city, he turned round upon them and slew eight of ‘Isa’s 
maulas, and the rest sought refuge in the city and shut the gates, and he 
besieged them in it. Then he retreated till he reached the Gaihan.?!? 
And the news came to Thumama the son of Al Walid, the ‘Absi, who 
was at Dabik and had led the summer-raid in the year 161; and he sent 
against him a large force of cavalry, and they were struck down except 
such as escaped.?!* And this irritated Al Mahdi, and he made vigorous 
preparations to send Al Hasan the son of Kahtaba ?'* on a raid in the 
following year, z.e. the year 162. * 

Then in the year 161 Michael went out to the Vale of Mar‘ash; and Al 
Mahdi sent Al Hasan the son of Kahtaba, who marched into the country 
of the Romans, and his attacks pressed heavily upon its inhabitants until 
they made pictures of him in their churches; ?'> and he came in by the 
pass of Adata. And he looked at the site of the city and was told that 
Michael came out that way; and Al Hasan wished to fix his city there, 
and on his return he spoke to Al Mahdi about building it and Tarsos; and 
he ordered the city of Adata to be built first. . . . And it was begun by 
‘Ali the son of Solomon the son of ‘Ali, who was over Al Gazira and 
Kinnasrin; and it was named Al Muhammadiyya. And Al Mahdi died 
at the time when they finished building it; and it is called Al Mahdiyya 
and Al Muhammadiyya.?!6 

And it was built of brick, and his death was in the year 169. And 
Moses Al Hadi, his son, became Caliph and deposed ‘Ali the son of 
Solomon, and made Mahomet the son of Abraham the son of Mahomet 
the son of ‘Ali wali of Al Gazira and Kinnasrm. And ‘Ali the son of 
Solomon had finished building the city of Adata, and Mahomet stationed 
troops in it of the men of Al Sham and Al Gazira and Khurasan, to be 
paid at the rate of 40 denarii. And he assigned them dwellings and gave 
all the amirs 300 drachmai. And its completion was in the year 169. 
And Abu’l Khattab says: ‘Ali the son of Solomon assigned pay to 4,000 
men in the city of Adata and settled them in it ; and he transferred to it 
2,000 men from Melitene and Arsamosata and Samosata and Kaisum ?!? 


212 Theophanes says he was bribed. 

213 Tléupas ©. orpatoy éx rot AaBéKxov Kal dunpddas eworcunoay wera Ta&v ‘P., Kal 
Emecov wévte Gunpddes Kal Svo xiAuddes”ApaBes. Theoph. 

214 @uuwels . . . Madi wéure: roy “Acay pera Suvduews woAATs. Theoph. 

215 We should probably connect this with the statement above (vol. xv. 736) that 
they called him Satan: cf. ante, p. 85. 

216 Tf this account is right, it would seem that this is not the same as the Al 
Mahdiyya mentioned by Al Tabari under A.H. 163, since the site of that was chosen: by 
the Caliph. 

217. Syr. Khishum. Yakut places it in the district of Samosata, and, according to 
Greg. H. EH. ii. 479, Samosata was on the road from it to Edessa. This seems to iden- 
tify it with the modern Kesun. It must have been an episcopal city, for Michael says 
that Al Rashid pulled down its great church and 15 other churches in it to rebuild 
Adata. , Among the sees near the Euphrates, however (Gelzer, Jahrb. fiir prot. Theol. 
xii. 563), the only places of which the sites are not known are Neokaisareia and Maria- 
noupolis, and of these the former was on the Euphrates (Theodoret, H. E.i. 6), and of the 
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and Dulul and Rab‘an.?'* And Al Wakidi says: And when the city of 
Adata had been built, the winter and the snow came on, and there was 
much rain ; and the building was not done securely or carefully, and the 
city was broken to pieces and overthrown, and the Romans established 
themselves in it,?!® and the troops and others that were in it left it and 
dispersed. And the news reached Moses, and he levied a force under Al 
Musayyab the son of Zuhair, and one under Rauh the son of Hatim, and 
one under Hamza the son of Malik; and he died before they finished it. 
Then Al Rashid became Caliph and ordered it to be built and fortified 
and garrisoned, and dwellings and lands to be assigned to the soldiers. 
And others besides Al Wakidi say: One of the great Roman patricians 
besieged the city of Adata with a large force, when it was built; and it 
was built of bricks, one laid upon another : and the snow damaged it, and 
its governor and those who were in it fled, and the enemy entered it and 
burnt the mosque and destroyed the city and carried off the furniture of 
the inhabitants: and Al Rashid built it when he became Caliph. 


And Al Mansur built it [Zibatra}.22° Then the Romans came out 
against it and overthrew it; and Al Rashid built it by the hands of 
Mahomet the son of Abraham and garrisoned it. ‘ , 

And I was told by Abu ‘Amr the Bahli and others: they said: Hisn 
Mansur [Perrhe] was called after Mansur the son of Ga‘wana the son of 
Al Harith, the ‘Amiri of Kais, and that because he was appointed to build 
and restore it and was posted in it in the days of Marwan to repulse 


the enemy, and with him was a large force of the men of Al Sham and 
Al Gazira. 


And Al Rashid built and garrisoned Hisn Mansur in Al Mahdi’s cali- 
phate. 


The Conquest of Armenia. 


The Emperor went out in the year 133 and besieged the people of 
Melitene and destroyed its wall and removed the Moslems in it to Al 
Gazira. Then he encamped at Marg Al Hasi?®! and sent Kushan ?” 
the Armenian, until he laid siege to Kalikala and blockaded it; and its 


population was then small, and its governor was Abu Kharima. And } 


two brothers, Armenians, among the men of the city of Kalikala removed 


latter there is no trace after 451. Assemani (Bibl. Or. ii. lxxv.) gives no authority for his 
statement (at variance with Gregory) that Khishum lay between Berrhoia and Edessa. 

218 Corrected by De Goeje to Dulukh (Doliche) and Ra‘ban. 

18 Michael (Arab.) places the capture of Adata in A.S. 1094, Greg. in 1097. The 
order and the fact that it is placed in the year of Al Hadi’s death show the latter to 
be right. 

2” See article of Mr. J. G. C. Anderson the in Classical Review, x. 136 ff. 

221 T.e. the eunuch’s meadow. 

22 So Ibn Al Athir. Both MSS. of Al Baladhuri have here Kusan while below they 
vary. Al Tabari mentions a ‘ Kushan, patrician of Armenia IV,’ a subject of the 
Arabs, who was killed in Karrhai after the battle of the Zabatos (January 750). 
‘Dion.’ on the other hand speaks of a Khushan, a native of Armenia IV, who after 
the battle entered the Roman service, ravaged the north in 754, and in 755 invaded 
Anzetene and defeated the Arabs. 
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a barrier in the wall and went out to Kushan and brought him into the 
city ; and he took it and slew and made captives and demolished the 
city. And he brought those whom he had taken to the emperor; and he 
divided the captives among his friends.??* 

And in the year 139 Al Mansur ransomed those of the captives 
among the inhabitants of Kalikala whose life had been preserved ; and 
he built and restored Kalikala and restored those whom he had ransomed 


to it. And he sent into it a force taken from the men of Al Gazira and 
others. 


THE LAWS OF BRETEUIL. 


Part IV. Burenat CoLonisaticon. 


Low Amercements in the Boroughs.—In the charters of many 
seignorial boroughs where no direct or derivative connexion with 
Breteuil can be traced we find certain privileges identical with 
those which have been noted as belonging to boroughs of that 
model. Chief among these are the low, or perhaps we should 
rather say the moderate, amercement and the allotment of a 
definite building area at a low, at least a moderate, rent; less 
regularly appear the limited equitatio and the limited period of the 
lord’s credit. For the privileges which had been found useful to 
draw men to the poorest, most disturbed, and least civilised 
portions of the realm were the privileges which other lords offered 
when ‘they proposed to develop their estates, and to suggest 
additional attractions was wise if the lord’s object was to gather 
about his castle a population that could feed and clothe his 
garrison and draw trade to his market-place. 

The charters of this type have never been collected, as they well 
deserve to be. Phrases that in one charter are difficult to under- 
stand are explained when the various forms in which they occur 
are brought together. As an example we may take the phrases 
touching the low amercement. What exactly does this rule mean 
that the ‘mercy’ shall not exceed twelvepence? Does it really 
mean that the old idea of the borough as a place where the peace is 
protected by a specially severe penalty for its breach has been 
entirely reversed ; that the borough which of old was an asylum 
from the blood feud for offenders who had committed crimes else- 
where has become an asylum in which crime committed within its 
own bounds is to be but laxly punished? Not so, though in some of 
its shorter forms the phrase might be so read. The earliest state- 


28 Michael places the capture in A.S. 1066: so apparently Leontius, who places it 
about the time of the death of Abu’l ‘Abbas. 

Postscript.—Vol. xv. 735, 1. 8: Professor de Goeje points out to me that with an easy 
emendation this may be rendered, ‘ And he did not give Al ‘Abbas authority over Al 
Hasan the slave to depose or anything else.’-—E. W. Brooks, 
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ment, that of Domesday on the rules of Hereford and Rhuddlan, is 
the most explicit, for it brings to notice the great exception, the 
king’s pleas. In the one case these are described as breach of the 
king’s peace, hiamfare or hamsocn, and foresteal or ambush, in the 
other as homicide, theft, precogitated himfare. For these, at 
Hereford at least, the forfeiture is the royal fine of 100s. For all 
other forfeitures the French burgesses give only twelvepence. That 
is the extreme fine which the lord of the borough has power to take 
for offences done by them within the borough which are less grave 
than the king’s pleas. The twelvepenny amercement must likewise 
be distinguished from the amends which an offender may have to pay 
to the offended for the damage he has done, a penalty fixed of old by 
customary law. The twelve pence are amends made to the lord, who 
stands in the place of the public officer of justice, for the disturbance 
of the peace ; twelve pence purchase reconciliation and restoration 
to peace. There is abundant evidence that the risk of unlimited 
amercement was one of the crying grievances of the Norman period. 
We have seen William Fitzosbern giving to his Hereford burgesses 
that protection from his exactions which they had enjoyed in their 
Norman home, and doing more than this, for he amerced his 
knights at 7s. only, when other lords were taking 20s. or 25s. for 
trifling offences.2 The chroniclers’ groans at the cruel amercements 
of Ranulf Flambard work up to the clause of Henry I’s charter which 
orders that for misdemeanours the gravity of the offence and not the 
amount of a man’s chattels shall determine the amount of the 
amends.* The irregularity of the amercements in the English and 
Danish portions of the country, the sudden rise in the value of the 
shilling that followed the introduction of the Norman coinage, 
the dislocation caused by fitting on the feudal misericordia to 
the English wite and bdét all tended to make the amercement a 
question of special difficulty between lord and man. Becket, when 
threatened with forfeiture of all his movable goods, complained 
of being treated unfairly, for all counties, he said, have swmmam 
unam pecuniae for those condemned in a pecuniary penalty; in 
London it is 100s., in Kent 40s. only, by reason of the dangers the 
men of Kent incur on account of their geographical position.‘ We 
might expect rather 50s. if Ethelbert’s laws lay behind this claim. 
The Winchester maximum, according to the Scottish ‘ Leges Quatuor 
Burgorum,’ was 50s., and so too at Hastings. London’s charter from 


! The ‘distinction comes out clearly in the Trés Anc. Coutwme de Bretagne, ed. 
Plainiol, c. 54, which gives an elaborate statement on the amends which the lords 
ought to have for ill deeds, and the amends which the parties injured should have. 
Cf. G. L. von Maurer, Stddteverfasswng, iii. 635 sqq.,on the nature of the lord’s 
claim. 

* See ante, vol. xv. 305. ’ Cf. Hist. Engl. Law, ii. 331, on this clause. 


* Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, iii. 62. See the reference in 
H. E. L. ii. 513. 
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Henry I ordered that no man of London should be judged in miseri- 
cordia pecuniae except according to his wer,’ 100s. The ‘ Quadripar- 
titus’ gives the burh brece of the royal city as 5/., and the citizens 
claimed an additional 30s. as the price of the recovery of the city’s 
friendship, if the king would allowit.6 The London rule, 100s., was 
copied by many towns, as, for example, Colchester. John’s charter 
to Bristol, based largely on the London laws, fixed the maximum at 
40s., and this was reduced to 20s. by Henry III. In France the 
conception of a ‘ lawful amercement’ as peculiarly burghal comes 
out in the often quoted words of Guibert de Nogent :— 


Sic se habet ut capite censi omnes solitum servitutis debitum dominis 
semel in anno solvant, et si quid contra iura deliquerint, pensione legali 
emendent. Caeterae censuum exactiones quae servis infligi solent, omni- 
modis vacent.’ 


Any concession that relieved the man of the lord’s power to claim 
a forfeiture of his chattels by reason of any false step that had 
brought him within the lord’s mercy was a concession of the 
highest value, particularly to men whose trade was a trade in 
chattels. The 12d. is not a mere trifle to the burgesses of the 
late eleventh and early twelfth centuries, but it is a payment less 
ruinous than that which might have fallen upon them, less 
ruinous than the fine which is measured by a man’s power to pay. 
On the other hand if the lord might not take more than 12d. it is 
likely that he would not take less. The number of twelvepenny 
fines which appear in borough court rolls of many times and 
places point to the fact that 12d. was destined to become the 
reasonable fine for a great variety of the smaller offences. 

It is well known that a characteristic feature of the French 
boroughs is the regular system of reduced amercements ; the amende 
of 60s., or royal ban, is reduced to 5s., and the 5s. amende to 1s. ; 
the latter abatement is for such offences as not answering a sum- 
mons, quitting the assize without paying the clamor, not delivering 
pledge at the time fixed, injuries and blows not amounting to 
wounds or bloodshed.* Less attention has been paid to the 
evidence of a similar system found in the English charters. The 
plan was very generally adopted in Ireland, and, as this abatement 
is one of the threads by which the scheme of burghal colonisation 
there may be easily detected, it will be well to deal with the evidence 
at this point. 

IreLAND.—Commonly the Bristol maximum amercement of 


5 Laws of Edgar, iii. 2. For no emendable crime shall a man pay more than his 
wergild. 

6 Ed. Liebermann, 4, § land § 2. Gesetze der Angelsachsen, p. 235. 

7 De Vita Sua, iii.c. 7; Migne, Patrol. 156, col. 922. 

8 Prou’s Lorris in Nouvelle Revue Historique, 1884, p. 201. The proportions vary 
in different places. 
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40s. was granted and reduced by a half, and the 2s. 6d. penalty on 
breaches of the assize of bread and beer, and neglect of the watch, 
was also reduced by a half. This is found at Dublin, Waterford, 
Cork, Limerick. Another system, similar in general character, 
prevailed in a group of boroughs founded by a certain Geoffrey 
Fitzrobert, the first William Marshal’s principal agent in the 
government of his Irish estates, who seems to have escaped the 
attention of historians.’ It was he who first gave charters to Kells 
(co. Kilkenny), to Carlow, Kilkenny, Ross or Rossponte (co. Wexford), 
and the borough opposite to it on the other side of the Barrow, 
Rossbercon; and likewise to Wexford itself. It was he who 
founded the priory of Kells and fetched the first prior, Alured, 
from Bodmin, who when sent by Thomas Fitzanthony, Geoffrey’s 
successor in the Marshal stewardship, to Inistioge, founded the 
borough there about 1206. Thomas Fitzanthony in his turn founded 
Thomastown. In all these charters the low amercement appears, 
among other features of importance to the present inquiry. At 
Kells (co. Kilkenny), Kilkenny, Carlow, Ross, and Rossbercon the 
amercement is 10s. for high offences, reduced to 5s., and the 12d. 
amercement for minor pleas is made 6d. on the first offence, 12d. on 
the second, and 5s.on the third (but at Carlow and Rossbercon 6s. 8d.) 
At Wexford the Breteuil maximum of 12d. appears. At Inistioge 
Prior Alured orders no burgess to be amerced in money except 
by the consideration of the ‘hundred’ (of the town) ; if amerced 
they shall wage to the prior 12d., 6d. thereof to be paid to him, the 
other 6d. to be pardoned absque plaga et effusione sanguinis nisi forte 
aliquis eorum talis sit quod ad delinquendum consuetus sit. In this 
group of charters (excepting Wexford) twenty feet of land was the 
burgage frontage, and all have the forty days’ period of credit ; but 
this last clause had entered most of the Irish charters now, just in 
the same way as many of the London-Bristol-Dublin franchises 
enter the charters of the Marshal group. The boroughs of this 
group have also the twelvepenny rent in lieu of service, and Kells 
has the twelvepenny relief. Kilkenny, Carlow, and Rossbereon have 
the free multure clause; Kilkenny has a clause concerning the 
duel, which is to be required only for grave causes; Wexford, 
‘ Kells, and Kilkenny specially exempt the burgess from entering 
the gate of the castle for trial or for imprisonment; at Kells a 
certain libera custodia in the castle is sanctioned.'! 


® Cartae Hibern. passim ; Dugdale’s Mon. Angl. vi. 1143 (and the 1673 edition, 
pp. 1033, 1041); Hist. de Guil. le Maréchal, ed. P. Mayer, ll. 13505, 14325, 14459 


(his death at Hereford, 1210), 14484; and Sweetman’s Cal. of Doc. relating to 
Treland, 


1 Gale, Corporate System, app. p. xi. 
Cf. ante, vol. xv. 755, note 6, and to that note add a reference to Dial. de Scacc. 
11. xxi. (Select Charters, p. 241), ‘ miles infra septa domus carceralis libere custodiatur.’ 
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At Thomastown’? Thomas Fitzanthony fixed the fine for his 
burgesses of ‘Grenan’ at 10s. in great pleas, 2s. in the lesser pleas 
of bread, beer, and watch, and he offered burgages at twelvepenny 
rents. At Dundalk in Theobald de Verdon’s charter we have the 
twelvepenny burgage and twelvepenny amercement in a charter 
otherwise founded on that of Dublin. Theobald de Verdon got 
market franchises for several of his Irish boroughs, 12 Ed. I, and 
it is to this Theobald probably that the charter is due.” 

EneGtanp aND Waves.—In England similar influences were at 
work ; the boroughs fall into groups, as in Ireland, a main group 
standing out as the work of the earls of Chester. And first the 
curious charter of Ralph de Blundeville (1180-1231) to his barons 
of Cheshire, by which he granted that if any judge or suitor of the 
hundred or of the county should fall into mercy in the court of 
the earl of Chester the judge is quit for 2s. and the suitor for 12d.," 
calls for attention. Reference to this privilege of the iudices and the 
sectarii was made at the time of the fourteenth-century quo warranto 
inquiry against Henry, duke of Lancaster. Possibly the amerce- 
ment alluded to may be that for default of court, or it may have a 
wider bearing. The contrast in the double fine on the iudex and 
the lesser charge on the sectarius seems to point to a distinction 
between the lawmen and small men who have sunk from judges to 
mere suitors. 

The borough charters of the earls of Chester are nearly all 
characterised by the twelvepenny amercement, and the phraseology 
is in some cases explanatory. 

At Chipping Campden (Gloucestershire) the king (83 Hen. ITI) 
confirms a grant from Hugh de Gonneville, one of Henry II’s justices, 
who died about 1189, and a grant of a certain Ralph, earl of 
Chester, probably Ralph de Blundeville. Chipping Campden was 
at the time of Domesday under Earl Hugh of Chester, and after 
Hugh de Gonneville’s time it passed back to the earl of Chester." 
The terms of the grant are these :— 


Rex archiepiscopis etc. salutem. Concessionem quam Hugo de 
Gundevill fecit burgensibus de Campeden de burgagiis in burgo de 


Campeden et concessionem quam Ranulfus quondam comes Cestrie fecit 


eisdem burgensibus de eo quod ipsi et omnes qui venient ad forum 


12 Mun. Corp. Comm. 1835, Ireland, p. 573; Kilkenny Archeol. Soc. n.s. i. 84. 
13 Mun. Comm. Rep. p. 891; Gale, app. p. clxxvii. D’Alton and O’Callaghan 


(p. 22) are of opinion that Dundalk was founded by Bertram de Verdon (see ante, 


p. 313). 
4 Called Cart. 12 Ed. I, n. 2, in Dugdale, Baronage, p. 473. 
18 Lewis dates it 1338 (12 Ed. III), but no Theobald de Verdon was then living. 


16 Leycester, Antig. p. 282. From a Gray’s Inn manuscript, records of the Duchy 
Office. 


7 Some account of the borough is given in Bristol and Glouc. Archeol. Soc. 


vol. ix. 


Se see 
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suum de Campeden sint quieti de theloneo et quod si aliquis liberorum 
burgensium suorum de Campeden inciderit in misericordiam suam 
quietus sit pro xii d. nisi fecerit sanguinem aut feloniam, et concessionem 
quam Rogerus de Sumery fecit predictis burgensibus de eo quod ipsi et 
eorum heredes et omnes illi qui venient ad mercatum et feriam de 
Campeden quieti sint imperpetuum de omnimodo theloneo et consuetu- 
dine ad dictum mercatum et predictam feriam pertinentibus, et quod 
habeant inperpetuum eandem libertatem de thelonio et consuetudine in 
predictis mercato et feria quam habuerunt tempore predicti comitis.'* 


The story of the founding of Macclesfield is that Ralph de 
Blundeville made it a free borough, and willed that it should consist 
of 120 burgages, each paying 12d. yearly to the earl.'* Edward, 
afterwards Edward I, gave a charter in 1261, which does not refer 
to the Blundeville charter, but makes the vill a free borough and 
confers this privilege :— 


Si aliquis eorum in misericordia nostra inciderit in aliquo forisfacto 
non det nisi xiid. ante iudicium et post iudicium racionabilem miseri- 


cordiam secundum quantitatem delicti nisi forisfactum illud pertinet ad 
gladium nostrum. 


The saving clause covering the pleas of the sword saves such 
pleas as were saved at Hereford and Rhuddlan, the king’s pleas by 
this time covering all grave crimes. 

The same phrase as touching the 12d. before judgment, and 
the fine after judgment according to the amount of the offence, 
recurs at Congleton (Cheshire) in Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln’s 
charter, c. 1272. Also at Knutsford*' (which in Domesday is held 
under Hugh Lupus by William Fitznigel of Halton) the phrase, 
with the saving clause, occurs c. 1292 in a charter from William 
de Tabley to his burgesses there. In both cases the borough may 
well date back to a time antecedent to the first extant charter. 

Leek (Staffordshire), a borough of Ralph de Blundeville’s 
founding, has a fine charter from him, and from the first abbot of 
Dieulacres, Richard,” c. 1214. The abbey of Dieulacres had been 
moved from Pulton, in Cheshire, on account of the frequent Welsh 
incursions, and special facilities were offered by its founder, Ralph 
de Blundeville, to draw burgesses to the new borough. The 
burgesses were provided with timber to build on their plots, and 
were free of rent for the first three years, after which they were to 
pay the usual 12d. The abbot gives to each burgage a half-acre 


'S From Rot. Cart. 33 Hen. III, no. 4. 

1” Earwaker, i. 459, cites Williamson’s Villare Cestriense in the British Museum 
from one of Randle Holmes’s manuscripts. The Blundeville charter appears to have 
been lost. 

» Ormerod, iii. 36, gives the charter with several misreadings, e.g. ‘meremia’ for 


‘misericordia.’ Head’s Congleton, p. 33, gives a translation and suggests the date, 
before 1272. 


*1 Ormerod, i. 488, gives the charter. * Sleigh’s Leek, p. 16, 2nd ed. 
VOL. XVI.-——NO. LXI. 
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for the dwelling-place, and one acre in the fields at a rent of 12d. 
for all service and custom, and the burgess is quit of all the mercy 
which pertains to the said vill (i.e. excluding the crown pleas) 
for 12d. The burgesses (as also at Macclesfield) may elect their 
reeve themselves with the consent of the abbot and his bailiffs. 
The lods et ventes are fixed at 4d. 

At Coventry Ralph de Blundeville offered privileges of the same 
sort, possibly to counterbalance the influence of the prior there. 
We have two important records of his work: one is accessible in a 
transcript given by Dr. Cunningham in his ‘Growth of English 
Industry and Commerce,’ i. 541, as also in facsimile in Miss 
Dormer Harris’s ‘ Life in an Old English Town ;’ the other is a 
confirmation from Henry II of another charter of Ralph’s, which 
is even more interesting. Miss Dormer Harris has kindly provided 
me with a copy of this last, which has not, I believe, appeared in 
print before. Both charters are given in translation only in 
Whitley’s Coventry charters. 


Henricus dei gracia rex Anglie et Dux Normannie et Aquitannie et 
comes Andegavie archiepiscopis, episcopis, abbatibus, comitibus, baronibus, 
iusticiariis, vicecomitibus et omnibus ministris et fidelibus suis totius 
Anglie salutem. 

1. Sciatis me concessisse et presenti carta mea confirmasse bur- 
gensibus de Covintre omnes libertates et liberas consuetudines quas 
Ranulfus comes Cestrie racionabiliter eis concessit et carta sua con- 
firmavit, scilicet ut ipsi burgenses bene et in pace et honorifice in libero 
burgagio teneant sicut unquam in tempore patris prefati comitis vel 
aliorum antecessorum suorum melius et firmius tenuerunt et habeant 
omnes leges et consuetudines quas cives Lincolnie meliores et liberiores 
habent. 

2. Et ne constabularii predicti comitis eos aliqua causa in castellum 
ad placitum ducant, sed portimot suum liberi habeant in quo omnia 
placita ad ipsum comitem et ad illos pertinencia iuste tractentur. 

3. Quemlibet autem ex semetipsis pro comite eligant qui sub comite 
super eos iusticia sit, qui leges et consuetudines suas sciat et eos consilio 
comitis in omnibus racionabiliter, omni causa remota, custodiat, et ipsi 
comiti iura sua fideliter faciat. 

4.% Et si forte aliquis in forisfactum comitis inciderit pro xii denariis 
quietus sit. 

5. Si vero xii nummos testimonio vicinorum suorum dare non potuerit 
eorundem consideracione ita admensuretur quod persolvere valeat. 

6.%* Et preterea cum aliis quietacionibus quod nec ipsi burgenses 
prefato comiti nec suis aliquid in corredio vel in alio accommodent, nisi 
ea condicione quod de reddicione catalli sui tuti sint. 


*8 For § 4 and § 5 the charter printed by Dr. Cunningham has, ‘Si forte aliquis 
in misericordiam meam inciderit, merciatus sit racionabiliter per ballivum meum et 
fideles burgenses curie.’ 

*4 This clause is not in the charter printed by Dr. Cunningham. It is an unusual 
form of the lord’s credit and lord’s caption clauses common to many charters. 
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7. Quoscumque autem mercatores secum ad ville emendacionem 
adduxerint, pacem habeant, et nullus eis iniuriam faciat vel iniuste eos 
in causam mittat. 

8. Si vero aliquis extraneus mercator aliquod inconveniens in villa 
fecerit in portimot coram iusticia supradicta sine causa illud emendet.” 

9. Et illi qui in villam venturi sunt ex illa die qua in villa edificare 
ceperint per biennium de omnibus quieti sint. 

Quare volo et firmiter precipio quod prenominati burgenses de Covintre 
omnes predictas libertates et liberas consuetudines habeant et teneant 
bene et in pace, libere et honorifice, sicut carta sepedicti comitis Ranulfi 
racionabiliter testatur. Testibus Ranulfo de Glanvill, Rogero le Bigot, 
Roberto filio Bernardi, Ricardo de Luci, Patrichio de Chaurciis, Ranulfo 
de Geddeng, apud Merlebergam. 


The date of this charter must be 1181-8. The difference 
between the confirmation and the earl’s charter as we know it 
from the other versions shows that the twelvepenny amercement 
may sometimes be alluded to in very vague terms.” 

Ralph de Blundeville’s charter to F'rodsham ™ (Cheshire) granted 
to all dwelling, or about to dwell, in Frodsham a free burgage and 
an acre in the fields at an annual rent of 12d.?* for all service, and 


all pleas except those of the earl’s sword were to be tried by his 
reeve. 


Kt si aliquis eorum inciderit in misericordiam meam proaliquo forisfacto 
inter illos iudicato, quietus erit de misericordia illa per xiid. excepta 
forisfactura a nona diei Sabbati usque ad horam primam diei Lunae, 
de qua scilicet forisfactura michi contingunt lx s. et obolus aureus. 


This passage recalls the description of the pre-Conquest customs 
of Chester in Domesday, which protected the week-day peace with a 
fine of 10s. for bloodshed, and the peace of Saturday afternoon, 
Sunday, and certain holy days with one of 20s. 

The Manchester rule on the peace of Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday serves as another example. For wounding on a week-day 
the burgess forfeits twelvepence to the lord of the borough, but a 
burgess who wounds another burgess on Sunday, or from noon on 
Saturday till Monday, forfeits 20s. The three charters of Salford, 
Manchester, and Stockport, which are very closely related, all contain 
prescribed amercements of twelvepence and trace back to Ralph de 
Blundeville, who granted the Salford charter. They give the 
amercements in some detail. Thus at Salford — 


*5 For ‘ emendet’ the other charter has ‘ dirigat.’ 
contains none of the concluding clauses printed above. 

*° There is no explicit mention in Hamund de Massey’s Altrincham (Cheshire) 
charter (c. 1290, modelled on Macclesfield), where we should expect it (Mun. Corp. 
Comm. 1835, p. 2573, gives the charter in Latin): ‘ Si aliquis eorum in misericordiam 


pro aliquo forisfacto inciderit, amercietur per pares suos et hoc secundum quantitatem 
delicti.’ 


7 Ormerod, ii. 46. 
* An extent of 1283 shows 110 burgages rented at 110s. (Beaumont’s Frodsham). 
n 2 


It is further to be noted that it 
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Si vero prepositus ville aliquem burgensem calumpniaverit de aliquo 
placito et calumpniatus non venerit ad diem nec aliquis pro eo infra 
Laghemote in forisfactura mea de xii d.? 


So at Stockport,® which reads le Portmanimote for Laghemote, 
and Manchester,*! which reads— 


in forisfactura est de xii d. predicto domino, et predictus dominus habeat 
placitum suum super eum in Portmanmot. 


Stockport was founded by Robert de Stockport about 1225, who 
made it a free borough secundum cartam quam impetravi a domino 
Cestreshire. 

The charter of Manchester is dated 1301, and comes from one 
Thomas Gresley, descended from a favourite of Roger le Poitevin. 
The Gresley charter need not be regarded as necessarily the first 
Manchester charter ; it may be a confirmation. 

Nor do these charters name only the lord’s fine for default. 
Salford and Stockport have the following— 


Si aliquis burgensis aliquem burgensem implacitaverit de aliquo debito 
et ipse cognoverit debitum, prepositus ponat ei diem scilicet octavum, et si 
non venerit ad diem reddat mihi xii d. pro forisfactura diei et debitum 
reddat et preposito iiii d. 


The Stockport charter omits the important word mihi; in the 
Manchester charter, § 3, § 4, the clause concludes— 


reddat xii d. pro forisfactura diei predicto domino et reddat debitum et pre- 
fecto viiid. Et si aliquis faciat clamorem de aliqua re et non invenerit 
vadium et plegios et postea velit dimittere clamorem, sine forisfactura erit. 


The next clause deals with blows. Salford and Stockport 
have— 


Si aliquis burgensis in burgo aliquem burgensem per iram percusserit 
vel verberaverit absque sanguinis effusione per visum burgensium, pacem 
suam faciet salvo iure meo scilicet xii d. 


The Manchester rule, § 5, is much more elaborate, and contains 
the higher fine for blows on Sunday. At Salford and Stockport the 
reeve attaches the burgess appealed of larceny to stand to judgment 
in the Portmanmoot, salvo iwre meo, probably another allusion to 
the lord’s twelvepenny fine. This phrase the Manchester charter 
omits. The Manchester charter, §19, on the other hand allows no 
essoin without forfeiture to men impleaded before the day of the 
Laghemot. All three have the lord’s twelvepenny amercement for 
breaches of the assize of bread and beer; Stockport and Salford 
allow the amercement three times; at the fourth offence comes in 


29 T. Baines, Lancashire, ii. 170. 
80 Watson’s Earls of Warren, ii. 203. * Harland’s Mamecestre, ii. 212, 
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the assisa ville.** Manchester gives no limit to the /forisfactura 
xiid. ad opus domini. 

Possibly the Gainsborough charter® of Aymer de Valence, a 
confirmation of one from a certain John Talbot,** should be added 
to this Cheshire group, for Gainsborough was for a time in the 
hands of Ralph Gernons of Chester. Here again we find an 
amercement before and another after judgment ; the lord’s amerce- 
ment in cases where there has not been bloodshed, before judgment 
is 6d., after judgment 12d.; a special claim is entered for 12d. 
to the lord from one who slanders his neighbour. 

So far our notices of the Welsh boroughs have been confined 
to those in which direct or indirect connexion with Breteuil 
could be traced. By aid of the twelvepenny amercement we can 
track out two important cases, Pembroke and Tenby, whose 
charters illustrate not only this point but others, such as the 
equitatio and the period of credit. At Pembroke, so far as the 
charters will carry us, it is possible to take back the foundation 
of the borough to Henry I, but the language of the charter is 
so unlike that of a royal borough charter, and so like that of 
the charters of the Breteuil type, that it seems more reason- 
able to ascribe the foundation to Arnulph, the son of Roger of 
Shrewsbury, who was its first castellan. The charter, printed in the 
first volume of the ‘ Calendar of Patent Rolls’ for Richard II,” 
consists of Richard II’s confirmation of the charter of Adam, 
bishop of St. David’s, dated 7 March, 1369, who confirms Henry II’s 
charter, wherein are confirmed the customs as under Henryl. The 
charter has the year and day period of limitation, the clause freeing 
the villains by year and day; by whatsoever death and in whatso- 
ever place, on land or sea, the burgess may die, testate or intestate, 
his heir shall have all his things (omnes res suas) by giving 12d. of 
relief. If need arises so that the burgesses ought to go to the 
army, they must go, saving the ward (custodia) of the town per 
esyardiam ipsorum, so that they may return the same night. If 
goods are bought by a burgess and afterwards claimed as stolen the 
burgess can defend himself by oath and by witnesses, and he loses 
the chattel and the price he gave for it. The burgesses do not plead 
outside their hundred except for matters touching the king’s crown. 
Their forfeiture in the hundred and county is 12d. If a burgess’s 
heir is a minor who cannot hold or ‘ defend’ land, and the burgess 
dits testate, the wardship lies with them into whose ward the 
burgess placed him. If he die without a will, then the wardship 
of the heir and his inheritance is placed by consent of the burgesses 


* With cucking-stool or pillory. 

** Translated from a late exemplification in Stark’s Gainsborough, p. 73. 
*“ Living, 27 Hen. III, Cal. Rot. Cart. p. 58. 

* P, 106. 
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in the hands of one of the nearest friends. This seems to be the 
earliest mention of a borough law which had a long and interesting 
history before it. 


The Tenby charter, which seems to have escaped notice hitherto, 
is found in the Patent Roll of 49 Edward ITI, pt.1,m.11. William 
de Valence, to whom it dates back, died about 1265.* 


Inspeximus cartam bone memorie Laurencii de Hastynges nuper 
comitis Pembrochie domini Weysefordie et de Bergeveny factam bur- 
gensibus suis de Tenebia in hec verba.... . 

Inspeximus cartam bone memorie domini Adomari de Valencia nuper 
comitis Pembrochie in hee verba. 

Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presentes littere pervenerint, 
Adomarus de Valencia comes Pembrochie dominus Weysefordie et 
Monciniaci salutem in Domino. 

Inspeximus cartam bone memorie domini et patris mei domini 
Willelmi de Valencia comitis Pembrochie et domine matris mee domine 
Iohanne comitisse uxoris eius in hec verba. 

1. Sciant presentes et futuri quod nos Willelmus de Valencia dominus 
Pembrochie ex assensu et voluntate Iohanne uxoris nostre dedimus, 
concessimus, et hac presenti carta nostra confirmavimus pro nobis et 
heredibus nostris dilectis et fidelibus burgensibus nostris de Tenebia 
quietanciam stallagii, passagii, tollonei, lastagii, muragii, et pontagii ad 
nos vel heredes nostros vel ad terras nostras pertinencium in perpetuum. 

2. Concessimus eciam eisdem et confirmavimus quietanciam cariagii 
messionis et ligacionis colleccionis[que] tam de terris nostris quam de pratis 
et omnium aliorum laborum molendinis vel domibus vel terris nostris 
pertinencium.*? 

3. Similiter concessimus eisdem quietanciam omnium custodiarum 
tam castrorum quam molendinorum nostrorum nisi ex mera et libera 
voluntate eorum facere voluerint. 

4. Concessimus eciam eisdem quod non exeant villam Tenebie ad 
exercitum seu equitatum nisi tam procul sicut comode ire possint in die 
et sole lucente redire. 

5. Similiter concessimus communam pecoribus eorundem super terras 
nostras et prata nostra in tenemento de Tenebia post messionem segetum 
et feni colleccionem usque ad tempus defensionis viz. usque ad purificacio- 
nem beate Marie. 

6. Similiter concessimus eisdem licenciam namiandi pro debitis suis 
claris super plegios vel principales debitores ita procul sicut terre 
burgagiorum suorum se extendunt. 

7. Concessimus eciam eisdem licenciam duo paria prepositorum in 
anno eligendi ad opus nostrum vel heredum nostrorum idoneorum ex 
communi consilio eorundem absque alicuius alterius ballivi eleccione qui 
nullis aliis laboribus erunt subditi nisi ad hundredum tenendum et ad 
misericordiam xii d. si quis in eam ceciderit taxandam sine alterius ballivi 
taxacione et ad redditum domini de burgagiis et tollonei in villa et in 
portu colligendum. , 


86 G. E. Clokayne], Peerage, vi. 204. 
%7 A phrase follows which cannot be read : ‘ nisi p de nfo vel hered’. nostror’.’ 
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8. Similiter dicti prepositi colligent prisam de pandexatoribus, scilicet 
de xii bussellis brasei frumenti et avenarum pertinentis iv d. et de 
medietate ii d. et de uno dolio mellis iiii d. et de medietate vnius dolii iid. 

9. Similiter concedimus quod si quis burgensium predictorum morte 
subita, quod absit, moriatur, omnia catalla sua sibi fore salva et heredem 
suum in hereditatem suam per relevium xij d. libere introire. 

10. Volumus eciam quod predicti burgenses nullam sectam Pem- 
brochie faciant nisi contingat eos per breve implacitari. 

11. Volumus eciam quod si contingat aliquem burgensium predictorum 
aliqua occasione attachiari quod longius non ducatur nisi ad portam 
Castelli Tenebie si plegios competentes de stando iudicio et legi possit 
ibidem invenire nisi pro felonia unde debeat vitam vel membra amittere. 

12. Inhibemus eciam quod nullus ballivorum nostrorum ad aliqua 
predicta facienda contra concessionem nostram predictam compulsionem 
in eos facere presumat. Salvis et retentis nobis et heredibus nostris 
racionalibus prisis vini de qualibet naue illuc applicante et aliis prisis 
debitis et consuetis. 

18. (Fair appointed.**) 

Testibus: Fratre Rogero de Woldesef, tunc magistro Slebechie, 
Domino Stephano de Edworth seneschallo Pembrochie, Roberto de Valle, 
Ingeramo de Vilers, Randulfo Gacelyn, Edmundo Gacelyn, Gilberto de 
Rupe, militibus, Waltero Malefant (etc.) 


In concluding his confirmation Laurence de Hastings makes 
some important additions (16 Ed. III); that which is to be noted 
here is— 

Et preterea concessimus eisdem burgensibus nostris ville Tenebie 
heredibus et successoribus suis quod nullus eorum amercietur in hundredo 
nostro Tenebie ultra xij d. et quod prepositi dicte ville possint dictum 
amerciamentum taxare intra xij d. secundum quantitatem demande seu 
secundum quantitatem trangressionis. 


The founding of Tenby as a borough may reasonably be carried 
back to the time of Henry I and the planting of Flemings in Pem- 
brokeshire under Gerald de Windsor, Arnulph’s successor as 
castellan of Pembroke. 

Another case, known only from a poor and late copy, is that of 
Kidwelly (co. Carmarthen), which may be traced to the creation of 
William of London and his ancestor Maurice, one of Fitzhamon’s 
twelve knights who conquered Glamorgan. The charter from 
Henry, duke of Lancaster, mentions the twelvepenny burgage and 
twelvepenny amercement, and excepts foresteal, hamsocn, felony, 
pountbruche (bridge-breaking), disseisin, raising the hue and cry, 
and spilling of blood.” If any commit a trespass in the duke’s forest 
or lands, the offender makes amends at the porch of the castle, but 
may not be detained within the porch if he can find mainprise. In 
an account of the customs of the borough temp. Henry V the limit 


% To last three days at the feast of the Assumption of the Virgin. 
*” Camb. Arch. Soc. 3rd ser. ii. 274. 
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of military duty in time of war in Wales is a day between sunrise and 
sunset at the burgess’s own cost, but longer at the lord’s.*° 

For two large districts of Wales, Kemmes and Gover, there are 
charters determining the amount of the lord’samercement. William 
de Breose, 1806, lays down the Gower rule that amercement in the 
court of the manor shall be, as of old, 1s. 6d. in every case, and in 
the county 3s., except for felony and novel disseisin, in which the 
disseisor pays sixty shillings and one penny. No plaintiff is to be 
amerced over 8s. in any case, except an appellant who, if he fails 
in appeal, pays sixty shillings and one penny." 

The charter of the men of Kemmes from Nicholas Fitzmartin 
is curiously burghal in its form. If a free man of Kemmes 
dies intestate the lord is to have nothing of his goods; in the 
‘hundred’ of Newborough he gives only 12d. for mercy. 
The men of Kemmes may buy and sell freely among themselves 
outside the market without toll; the lord will take no mercy 
except by the judgment of his court of Kemmes. The charter is 
granted to the whole ‘commune’ of the land of Kemmes, and is 
sealed by a number of freemen of Kemmes from the different fees, 
i.e. some from the new castle, some from the Welsh and some 
from the English ‘ carucates.’ A grant of this kind serves to show 
that quasi-burghal liberties may be profitably offered with no view 
to borough-making, but with a view to inviting population to a 
large area of land which the lord wishes to develop. 

The name of Henry I is connected with the early privileges 
of Haverfordwest and Pembroke, but it seems unlikely that 
they are boroughs of his making. In the rare cases in which the 
king plants a new borough on his own estate with a view to its 
enrichment, he does not, it would seem, offer the low amercement. 
The account of the foundation of Dunstable and its subsequent 
history is instructive. The story told by the priory is that Henry 
had two manors in demesne in that neighbourhood, and he found 
the place where Watling Street met the Icknield way to be densely 
wooded and full of thieves. He ordered the spot to be cleared, and 
built a dwelling-place for himself called Kingsbury, which contained 
nine acres. Wishing further to create a ‘vill’ there, he caused it 
to be proclaimed throughout his realm that all persons going thither 
to dwell should pay yearly 12d. for each acre, and that they should 
have all the liberties that the city of London or any other English 
borough had. And so, by such people, the place was built through 
the length and breadth of the aforesaid ways, and the new borough 
took its name from a celebrated thief called Dunning. The king 


© App. to Rep. of Comm. on Land in Wales and Monmouthshire, xxxv ; Parlia- 
mentary Papers, 1896, p. 647. 

" G. T. Clark, Glamorgan Charters, iv. 26. On the sixty shillings and one penny 
ef. Hist. Eng. Law, ii. 457. 
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held the town of Dunstable as his free borough for seventeen years 
and a half, and by the oath of twelve sworn men of the burgesses, 
without the association of any stranger, all the pleas were ended.” 
There, after the death of his son William, he founded the priory, 
and granted to it all the manor and borough of Dunstable, with the 
lands of that vill, i.e. four cultwre round the vill, and the market 
and the school, retaining in his demesne ‘ his houses of the town’ 
and the garden where he was wont to lodge. This reservation was 
omitted in Henry I1’s confirmation,“ and this may have been one 
of the causes of the burgesses’ litigation with the prior, who claimed 
that he could tallage all the burgesses. It is in 1228, and in con- 
nexion with this litigation, that the mention of the low amerce- 
ment, a fourpenny amercement, first occurs.“ The burgesses claim 
that in no plea that the prior can hold ought he to have more than 
fourpence for mercy. The first award was that if forfeit were in- 
curred to the person of the prior or of the canons, or of their bailiffs, 
then amends should be made to them according to the amount of 
the offence, as usual to a lord or bailiff, but that the ‘ mercy,’ apart 
from the amends, was to be 4d.; likewise in the case of a burgess 
offending against a burgess or another, and this is said to be the 
custom of the men of the neighbouring vills. Trouble began again, 
and a second award was made in similar terms, the pleas of the 
crown being excepted. In the first award it was added that for 
breach of the assize of bread and beer 4d. should be the penalty 
for the first default, and for the second; at the third the prior’s 
bailiff might seize all the bread and beer for the prior’s use; at the 
fourth the offender suffered the punishment of tumbrel or pillory, 
and at the same time the prior got his general forfeiture of all the 
bread and beer. The careful distinction drawn here between the 
mercy and the amends gives indication that burgesses were seeking 
to take advantage of the loose phraseology of their charters to 
limit their liabilities in both directions. As the borough charters, 
whether of king or prior, are lost, it is not possible to say who first 
offered this privilege at Dunstable. On the whole it would seem to 
have come from the prior, for the annalist’s account of what Henry 
did is a full one and it contains no mention of this privilege. 

In Devon and Cornwall there is a group of boroughs which 
deserve to be compared with the Irish and the Welsh group. They 
are formed on like principles, and have the low amercement. 
Perbaps the oldest case is that of Okehampton, which may date back 
to the Domesday holder, Baldwin the sheriff. Domesday speaks of 


the castle, market, and four burgesses there.** But the first charter 
* Mon. Ang. vi. 239. 


*8 It is the confirmation which is printed in the Mon. Ang.; the original charter 
is among the ‘ Cartae Antiquae,’ SS. 

“ Ann. Dunst. pp. 105-23, and ef. Rot. Claus. 13 Hen. III, p. 1, m. 19. 

* D. B. i. 105 b. 
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is from Robert de Courtenay ; “ he with his wife, Mary, confirmed 
the burgesses of his free borough in all the tenements and free 
customs which they had in the time of Richard, son of Baldwin the 
sheriff, and from Robert of Gloucester, son of Henry I, and his wife, 
Maud of Avranches; the yearly rent for each burgage is twelve- 
pence in lieu of all services, the burgages to be held by hereditary 
right. The burgesses may elect yearly and depose a reeve or 
preco, who shall be quit of ‘ gable’ for 6d. If a plea touching the 
lord arise in the borough it shall be ended there. If any of the 
borough forfeit de manerio domini “ he is quit for twelvepence ; but 
if he be an old offender then by the judgment and counsel of the 
burgesses and the lord’s steward he is to be punished according to 
the amount of the offence. Any one taking a new burgage shall 
have ‘ aid of his house’ in the lord’s wood, i.e. timber for building. 
The right of free marriage and pannage for four pigs follow in 
succession. The reeve collects the toll, and has twelvepence of toll 
and quittance of his ‘ gables’ “* for this service. The tolls on horses, 
plough beasts, sheep, pigs are stated; on wheat there is to be no 
toll. The fines for neglecting toll are for }d. 5s., for $d. 10s., and 
so on in proportion.” If a burgess sell his burgage he may do so 
to whom he will except to religious houses, giving twelvepence to the 
lord, fourpence to the reeve, and fourpence to the borough. Ifa 
burgess die his wife and heirs receive his tenements quit of charge. 
If any one desires the liberty of the borough, and is such a one as 
may receive it, the first year he pays 4d. to the lord and 4d. to the 
borough, the second year 4d. only to the lord, and the third year he 
takes his burgage or renders his ‘gable’ and withdraws.*° The 
burgess may distrain for debts owed by one who has left the town 
leaving chattels behind. None but freemen may ‘stand in law’ 
against the burgesses. All rents and all amercements and all the 
issues of the borough shall be paid to the lord by the hand of the 
reeve. This charter has no doubt been elaborated since Richard 
Fitzbaldwin’s time, and perhaps since Robert earl of Gloucester’s 
time, but the main characters of the French borough charter are 
not obscured. 

The charter of Bradninch *' (Devon), c. 1140, granted by Henry I’s 
son Reginald, is of the same type. He grants to his burgesses 
their ‘ burgery ’ and their plots, to be held hereditarily for sixpence 
rendered pro omni servicio, querela, et seculari actione. This probably 


* §. Fraser’s Elections, ii. 82. 

" Probably a misreading for ‘de misericordia domini.’ [ have not been able to 
see the original. 

8 Cf. ante, vol. xv. 511, 

* Cf. the Leeds-Pontefract-Grimsby group of customs. 

5° For withdraws quit, perhaps. 


5! App. (8) to Rep. of Comm. on Publ. Records, 1837, p. 434, from a sixteenth- 
century copy. 
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means a misericordia of 6d., the amount of the rent, as happens 
so regularly in the twelyvepenny cases. 

At Lostwithiel * probably in the time of Richard I* Robert of 
Cardinham confirmed the grants of his ancestors ‘ given on the day 
when they founded the town,’ to wit, every burgess to hold his burgage 
tenement or tenements hereditarily by rendering for each burgage 
sixpence yearly in discharge of all services and demands. At the 
burgess’s death his will shall hold, but his heir pays twelvepence 
for a relief. A burgess impleaded shall answer before the lord or 
his bailiffs in the town, and if he incurs a fine he shall be quit for 
sixpence. And if he shall be convicted of blood and wounds he 
shall give security for twenty pence. If the lord wish to make a 
reeve the burgesses shall elect him from among the residents. I 
have not succeeded in tracing the ancestry of Robert de Cardinham, 
but the terms of the charter show that the date of the foundation 
may be thrown back to a time antecedent to that of Robert. 

The charter of Saltash ** (Cornwall) probably comes from the time 
of Henry III. It is known from an inspeximus of Henry IV ® and of 
Richard I.* It is a confirmation of liberties granted by his 
ancestors.” The rent of a full burgage is sixpence, aud of half a 
burgage threepence. The burgess shall not be impleaded except in 
the ‘ hundred’ of the town, before his peers. Suit to the hundred 
is triennial, with certain exceptions, e.g. for the precept of the king 
or for the afforcement of the judgment, or if the suitor be concerned 
in a plea. If any royal summons comes from the king or his 
bailiffs it shall be made known from the castle to the reeve, and 
by the reeve to the burgesses. The burgesses may elect their 
reeve, and he is paid by toll and has his rent free. Nothing 
shall be taken in the town for the lord’s use except by the 
free will of the ‘ merchants.’ If a burgess fall into the lord’s 
mercy he is quit for 6d. at most. If a burgess die, no matter by 
what death,** his heir shall have his chattels in peace, and his land 
shall pay a relief of 30d. at most. The owner of a half-burgage 
shall emend and pay relief as the owner of a full burgage. The 
burgesses are quit of tallage, aid, and custom, except the aids for 
knighting the lord’s eldest son and for the marriage of his eldest 
daughter. They shall have the lord’s pasture quit of charge from 
Michaelmas to Candlemas. After that time each horse or plough 
beast pays 1d., ten sheep 1d., saving the lord’s corn lands and 
meadows and his reasonable ‘defences.’ No burgess shall be taken 


% Parochial Hist. of Cornwall, iii. 173 (in English only). 
58 Robert’s name appears in the Red Book of the Exchequer. 

** Quoted in Luder’s Elections, ii. 117. 

5 Pat. Roll 370, 4 Hen. IV, pt. 1, m. 23. 56 5 Ric. II, pt. 1, m. 10. 
5? Dugdale’s Baronage traces them back to the time of William Rufus. 

ss T.e. whether intestate by reason of sudden death or not. 
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and brought to the castle if he can find pledges for his trespass 
from among his peers. 

At Penrhyn® the borough can be traced back to William Brewer, 
bishop of Exeter, 1236, who granted the burgages free of all service 
for 12d. rent for each acre. The relief for each whole acre was 12d. 
and the misericordia 6d. by judgment of the court, unless a bailiff 
of the lord’s had been injured. This William Brewer was connecied 
with the William Brewer ® who founded the borough of Chesterfield," 
where the burgage acres were held at a rent of 3d., and no burgess 
was amerced for any plea except for 3d. (brewers, bakers, shedders 
of blood, contemners of the lord excepted, these paying an amerce- 
ment assessed by their peers according to the amount of the offence). 
The fee for entry of seisin was 4d., and 1d. to the beadle and 1d. to 
the clerk for putting the burgess’s name on the roll. The lord’s 
court must be attended twice a year. 

A considerable group of boroughs was chartered by Baldwin de 
Redvers and Isabella de Fortibus, but in none of these does the low 
amercement appear except in Isabella’s charter to Newborough, in 
the Isle of Wight. 


Omne placitum quod in predicto burgo ortum fuit quod ad me pertinet 
in ipso burgo inter ipsos et per ipsos placitetur et amerciamentum inde 
proveniens per ipsos amercietur et taxetur. Et volo et concedo pro me 
et heredibus meis quod nullus eorum cum amerciari debeat de amercia- 
mento quod ad me pertinet ad plus quam ad xxx d. amercietur et hoc 
iudicio et consideracione ipsorum burgensium.®? 


This goes back to a charter of Richard de Redvers in the time 
of Henry II. The very brief period of William Fitzosbern’s 
dominion in the Isle of Wight seems to forbid the idea that he had 
influence in this matter. 

The very interesting charter of Egremont * (Westmorland), from 
Richard de Lucy, c. 1200, contains a number of explicit statements 
as to the amount of the lord’s amercement for particular offences— 
for example, for not coming to the borough pleas, 6d. ; for neglect 
of the watch, 6d. ; and this important clause :— 

Si burgensis ceciderit in placito pro defectu responsi dabit iiii d. domino 
de forisfacto et recuperabit placitum suum. 

For slander the lord gets 3s. on conviction ;® whoever strikes his 
vicinus, without bloodshed, pays 3s. to the lord on conviction, but 
for drawing blood with arms 18s. For striking the reeve, 6s. 8d. 
to the lord; with bloodshed, 18s. The wife of a burgess who 

® Parochial Hist. of Cornwall, ii. 90. 

® Godwin, De Praesulibus, p.404 ; Dugdale, Baronage, p.702. 

1 Pym-Yeatman, p. 33. ® Worsley’s Isle of Wight, app. p. x\vii. 

* Mun. Comm. Rep. 1835, p. 773. 

* Hutchinson’s Cumberland and Westmoreland, ii. 23, corrected by the facsimile 


ven in Cumb. and Westm. Ant. and Arch. Soc. i. 282. 
® Cf. Freiburg-im-Breisgau, § 51. 
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slanders her neighbour and is convicted pays the lord 4d. A 
burgess who does not build his burgage within the time appointed— 
namely, within a year—gives the lord 12d. for forfeiture. 


Assessum tinctorii, textorii, fullonii debet fieri per visum xii burgensium 
et si quis statutum eorum transgressus fuerit dabit domino pro forisfacto- 
xii d. si inde convictus fuerit. 


The regular addition of the phrase si inde convictus fuerit hints that 
where it is absent the exaction of a custom for merely pleading in 
court had become a usual source of profit for the lord; after 
judgment follows another fine on the offender, for recovery of the 
right to plead again.® 

At Chard® the charter of Jocelin, bishop of Wells (1208-1242), 
has a noticeable phrase. 


Si lis aliquis forte damnosa infra ambitum mesuagii alicuius eorum 
emerserit liberam habeat potestatem ad invicem concordandi, iusticia 
nostra nullam exigente inde consuetudinem vel emendationem donec 
burgenses in iustitia defecerint, nisi mortale vulnus vel dampnum corpori 
intercurrerit vel eciam nisi alter burgensium iusticie querimoniam fecerit, 
salva in omnibus iusticia regia et dignitate.® 


The difference in the fines for offences in the English and 
French borough at Nottingham has been named by Mr. Stevenson ® 
as one of the reasons that kept the two apart to a late date. The 
French borough, on the western side of the town, seems to have 
been the work of Hugh Fitzbaldric, sheriff of Yorkshire. At 
Shrewsbury the distinctions between the French and English 
boroughs have never been worked out, but they may be discoverable, 
for the inheritance of the youngest son was lingering in the English 
borough (as at Nottingham), a tenure which at Shrewsbury was 
called tenura de hokeday.” Perhaps the English burgages paid 
their rent on the English festival, and not at three or four terms, 
as the French may have done. Ralph Guader’s novum burgum, 
Mancroft, at Norwich, ought perhaps to yield some evidence of this 
kind.” 

In ScorianD, where, as William of Newburgh says,” the fortified 
towns and burghs are well known to have been inhabited by English- 
men, the reduction of forfeitures reappears as the privilege of 


*6 Cf. Egremont, above, and Leeds-Pontefract: ‘qui negaverit iniuriam vel non- 
rationem et non fuerit inculpatus de aliqua istarum iudicabitur in misericordia 
pretoris et per forisfactum responsum suum recuperabit.’ 

* Summarised in Cal. Pat. Rolls, 14 Ed. I, p. 216, 

® Rot. Pat. 14 Ed. I, m. 24. 

® Nottingham Records, ii. xv. 46. An affray with bloodshed in the French 
borough 1407 : ‘ Ideo in misericordia xii d.’ 

7 D.B. i. 280. 

7! Shrewsbury Borough Court Roll, no. 775, 13 Ed, III. 

72 D.B. ii. 118, and Mr. Hudson’s paper in the Archeological Journal, xlvi. 293. 

3 Bk, ii. c 34, 
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burgesses. William the Lion allowed to the burgesses of Inverness 
exemption from the duel, and the oath of compurgation was reduced 
one half, and the forfeiture was to be one half the forfeiture in the 
other boroughs of his realm.” In the ‘ Leges Quatuor Burgorum ’ 
there are somewhat conflicting statements; thus no burgess is to 
be condemned in amercement of his goods but after the custom of 
Winchester, and that is not above 50s.; but, again, elsewhere the 
burgess’s forfeit shall not exceed 8s. for conviction in plea, ‘ and 
that is rarely taken in full.’ The laws of the Four Burghs have 
much in common with the English seignorial boroughs of this type, 
having not only the low mercy but also the fixed burgage rent, 
fivepence for a borough rood, with a frontage of one perch. The 
borough perch in Scotland is said to have been 20 feet.” The 
burgage, consisting of a ‘burgh rood,’ and the fivepenny ‘ mail’ or 
rent, are widely spread among the Scotch borough records, both of 
royal and baronial boroughs.” The Four Burghs have the credit 
rule ; no burgess shall lend to the bailiff of the castle more than 
40 pence, nor need he lend for more than 40 days. He need not 
lend again until he is paid back. Mary Bateson. 


(To be continued.) 


ON THE DATE AND AUTHORSHIP OF THE ‘SPECULUM REGIS 
EDWARDI’ 


Tue interesting admonition to Edward III entitled in most of the 
manuscripts ‘ Speculum Regis’ is best known in this country by 
Bishop Stubbs’s quotations from its assault upon purveyance in his 
‘ Constitutional History.’' In most of the manuscripts the author of 
the tract is said to be Simon Islip, archbishop of Canterbury. 
Islip became archbishop in 1349, and Dr. Stubbs, assuming this 
as a superior limit of date, comes to the conclusion from internal 
evidence that, in the form known to hin,’ it was written in that 
very year. The writer speaks of the maledictum prerogativum of 
purveyance as having been in existence for forty years, and exactly 
that length of time before Islip’s elevation the abuses of purveyance 
were placed in the forefront of the complaints of the parliament of 
1309. It is singular, however, that Dr. Stubbs should not have 
observed that in the passage in question (which he quotes) the 
origin of the evil custom is referred not to ‘Edward II and his 

7 Mun. Comm. Rep. Scotland, Parliamentary Papers, 1836, xxiii. 97. 

5 Fraser-Mackintosh, Invernessiana, p. 8. 

76 Cf. Ayr, in the Ayr and ,Wigton Arch. Ass. 1883 ; Hawick (J. Edgar) ; Aber- 
nethy, Parliamentary Papers, 1836, xxiii. app. p. 176. 
' Vol. ii. pp. 375, 404, 536. ? MS. Bodl. 624. 
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courtiers,’ but to Edward I.* M. Joseph Moisant, who has since 
collated all the manuscripts of the ‘Speculum’ and published a 
critical edition,‘ does equal violence to his author’s meaning. He 
has the credit, indeed, of distinguishing two forms of the tract 
which differ somewhat widely in scope and character. The earlier 
of the two, in his view, is represented by MS. Digby 172 in the 
Bodleian library and by four manuscripts derived from it. This 
he calls Recension A, and dates about 1337. It does not seem to 
have been used by Dr. Stubbs. MS. Bodl. 624 he regards as the 
archetype of a later recension (B). Dr. Stubbs’s date for this is re- 
jected on the ground that it contains no allusion to the black 
death. It cannot, says M. Moisant (p. 24), be later than 1847, 
because the writer speaks of forty years having elapsed from the 
death of Edward I. Surely a strange misconstruction of the 
passages referred to above! M. Moisant proceeds to treat the forty 
years as a round number, and to date the second recension from other 
internal indications of a vague kind at about 1845. But his whole 
treatment of the internal evidence in both forms of the tract is ex- 
tremely superficial, and I hope to prove (1) that ‘ Recension B’ 
belongs to a date thirteen or fourteen years before that he assigns 
to it, (2) that ‘ Recension A’ is still earlier but not many months 
prior to B, (3) that some doubt is cast upon Islip’s authorship 
of the ‘ Speculum.’ 

1. It is surprising that M. Moisant, with both recensions before 
him, should have overlooked an important passage in A which 
dates B by supplying the exact year from which its writer 
reckoned the forty years during which he supposed purveyance to 
have existed. The passage in question contains a distinct assertion 
that Edward I commenced the evil practice of requisitioning goods 
at a lower price than the seller was willing to take in the eighteenth 
year of his reign (i.e. 1289-90), a practice to which the author attri- 
butes the wars which filled its remaining years.’ As there seems no 
reason for supposing that the writer of B had a different date in his 
mind for Edward I’s new departure, we are led to infer that this form 
of the ‘Speculum’ was written about 1330. With this conclusion the 
other indications of time it contains are in perfect agreement. It 
is subsequent to Edward III’s emancipation from the control of his 
mother and Mortimer (October 1330),° but he is still so young 


* «Sed modo est tantum induratum et usitatum in tua curia et tempore patris tui 
et avi tui, quod iam duravit per xl annos’ (Const. Hist. ii. 537). In a later chapter 
(lii.) this is even more distinctly stated: ‘Iam quadraginta annis elapsis, scilicet ab 
illo tempore, quo ille nobilis rex Edwardus, avus tuus, incepit uti illo predicto 
prerogativo.’ 

* De Speculo Regis Edwardi III. Paris, 1891. . 

> Moisant, p. 115. Until then, it is alleged, neither he nor his father had taken 
anything without the consent of the owner. The writer’s history was, of course, at 
fault here. 

® Moisant, p. 128. 
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(Edward was born in 1312) that confident hopes that he will 
sweep away the abuse of purveyance are entertained.” The men- 
tion of his innocentia is quite inconsistent with so late a date as 
1845. The instances of God’s goodness to him, of which he is re- 
minded at the outset,® are all prior to the close of 1380—his 
welcome by the English people from over sea (September 1326), 
the earl of Lancaster’s submission at Bedford (January 1329), and 
the fall of Isabella and Mortimer. On the other hand the wars 
with Scotland and France had not yet broken out.’ The king of 
France’s wise administration of his household is held up for 
Edward’s imitation.'® For forty years since his grandfather intro- 
duced the maledictum prerogativum there has been no such peace in 
the land sicut nunc et iam fuit anno lapso." All this would seem 
to point to a date towards the close of 1331 or early in 1332, the 
forty years being taken as a round number. Edward had ap- 
parently settled his differences with Philip of France in April 1331.'” 
The author’s appeal to him to pay his father’s debts and reinstate 
the rightful owners of lands which had unjustly escheated to the 
crown under Edward II" also-points to the early years of the 
reign. The same may be said of the frequent reminders of his 
father’s fate. The writer does not consider it necessary to apologise 
for touching upon this delicate subject, as Archbishop Stratford 
thought it well to do in his remonstrance of 1340." Finally there 
is independent evidence that the abuses of purveyance were a 
burning question in the twelve months following Edward’s emanci- 
pation. In the parliament of November 1330 the inhabitants of 
Somerset and Dorset complained of exactions of this kind, and an 
attempt was made to limit abuse of the prerogative in the parlia- 
ment which met in September 1331." Assuming then that the 
form of the ‘ Speculum’ found in MS. Bodl. 624 really belongs not to 
1345, much less 1849, but to 1831 or 1332, will M. Moisant’s 
explanation of its relation to that contained in MS. Digby 172 
continue to hold good? The latter (A) cannot in that case be 
more than a few months earlier than the former (B) at the outside, 
since it mentions the fall of Mortimer. 

2. M. Moisant was led to class the Bodleian MS. and _ its 
derivatives as a second recension, by the occurrence in its early 
chapters of two apparent references to the text given in the Digby 
MS. ‘The first of these comes at the end of chapter i. The king 
is urged to amend the errors of his court. Et qui sint illi errores, 
vide in quadam summa modica, que sic incipit: O Domine mi rex. 


7 ¢Propter tuam innocentiam, quia, ut communiter dicitur, ductilis es ad bonum ’” 
Moisant, p. 137). 

8 Op. cit. p. 128. ® Ibid. p. 132. '0 Tbid. p. 158. 

"Ibid. p. 167. 12 Foedera, iv. 481-3. 'S Moisant, pp. 138-9. 

4 Avesbury, p. 325. 'S Rot. Parl. ii. 40, 62. 
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Yet B itself enumerates a greater variety of such errors than A, 
which sticks closely to the abuses of purveyance, and their length 
is almost exactly the same. Most of its chapters too begin, as A 
does, with the above incipit. The second reference gives a stronger 
support to M. Moisant’s view. Chapter iii., after mentioning various 
reasons why the king’s approach is dreaded by his people, adds in 
conclusion, Multe sunt alie cause de quibus tractatur in modica 
summa que incipit: O Domine mi rex ex quo, etc. On this subject 
A does give fuller information, and while these are the exact words 
with which it begins they do not occur in B. Unless, therefore, we 
assume that these references were inserted by a copyist—for neither 
the Digby nor the Bodleian manuscript seems to be an original— 
they apparently point to A having been written very shortly before 
or simultaneously with B. This last is a possibility which naturally 
did not occur to M. Moisant, inasmuch as he saw nothing in B 
inconsistent with the date 1345, but could not put A much later 
than 1387 in view of the very tender age of the king’s son which its 
language implies.'"° He excluded an earlier date on the ground 
that Islip was in too humble a position before that year (when he 
became vicar-general of the bishop of Lincoln) to give his advice to 
the king in such outspoken terms as are here used, a point to which 
we shall have to return if A proves to be several years earlier than 
M. Moisant supposed. So far as the contents of A and B go there 
is nothing which requires us to suppose a considerable interval 
between the dates of their composition. They hardly strike one as 
two recensions of the same tract, but rather as two tracts of different 
scope on the same subject. Despite a general likeness in thought 
and illustration they have scarcely a single passage in common. 
In B purveyance is only the chief of a number of things which the 
king is admonished to reform; in A the writer confines himself 
exclusively to this maledictum prerogativum and supplies far fuller 
details of its working. B alone is called ‘Speculum’ in the text 
itself.'7 At the end of A we read, Explicit epistola edita ad dominum 
Ef{dwardum| regem Anglie." 

The most precise indications of time to be found in A are the 
mention of the extreme youth of the Black Prince and the complaint 
that it was not only the households of the king and his son who 
billeted themselves upon the unfortunate people, but those of the 
queen and the king’s sister. Edward III had, of course, two sisters, 
but Joan can hardly be meant, for she went to Scotland as wife of 
David Bruce in 1328 and did not revisit England until the autumn 
of 13848. It does not seem possible that two years after Cressy the 
hero of that famous victory should be considered too young to be 







































‘6 *Quamvis adhuc sit innocens.’ ‘Nec ignorantia excusat eum a delicto patris ’ 
(Moisant, pp. 103-4). The Black Prince was born in June 1330. 
" Moisant, p. 129. 'S Ibid. p. 123. 
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aware of his father’s guilt in permitting the abuse of purveyance 
to goon. If this be admitted the date of A must be prior to May 
1332, when the king’s elder sister, Eleanor, was married to the 
count of Guelders.'® With this early date agree the allusions to 
Edward’s emancipation in 1330” and the fate of Mortimer,” as 
well as the warning to the ductores regis that they should guide him 
wisely and well.” 

Supposing A, then, to have been written somewhere between 
October 1830 and May 1332, have we any means of determining 
its date more narrowly with a special view to its relation to B? 
An indication of slightly earlier date may perhaps be tound in the 
absence of those reiterated assertions of the unusual peace the 
country was enjoying at the time of writing, which, as we have seen, 
are a marked feature of B. While the latter insists that a state of 
peace had prevailed for more than a year such as England had not 
known for forty years, since Edward I began to use the ‘ accursed 
prerogative,’ °* A declares that there has been no peace in the 
land since that unhappy innovation.“ IfIam right in assigning 
so early a date to A as is done above, this points to its having been 
written soon after Edward III’s assumption of real power—that 
is, late in 1330 or early in 1831—a supposition which finds some 
support in its opening words : 


Domine, mi rex, ex quo respublica tibi committitur gubernanda, debes 
multis modis et viis cogitare qualiter melius et discrecius de ea poteris 
ordinare ad honorem Dei et utilitatem regni, et etiam ad amorem populi 
adquirendum. Ad hoc faciendum, viam tibi trado, videlicet ut unicuique 
facias justiciam.”° 


The conclusion which has thus been reached that both forms 
of the ‘Speculum Regis’ are prior to 1883 and many years earlier 
than has hitherto been supposed raises a further question. Could 
Islip have been their author at so early a date ? 

3. The ascription ofthe ‘Speculum’ to Islip restsentirely upon the 
titles prefixed to some of the manuscripts. There is no confirmatory 
evidence in the text itself, and it is noteworthy that the two oldest 
manuscripts, Digby 172 and Bodl. 624, give no author’s name in the 
title. The threeothers assigned by Moisant to the fourteenth century 
are clearly later than 1349, since they entitle Islip archbishop of 


‘8 Foedera, ii. 836, Record edition. 

2 «Q domine mi rex, ex quo nunc benedictus Deus miraculose liberatus es a 
custodia illorum qui talia permiserunt’ (Moisant, p. 99). 

21 *Nune etiam ultimo iste magnus dominus Roger le Mortimer captus et inter- 
fectus est’ (ibid. p. 120). 

2 Ibid, Ibid. p. 167. 

24 «In xviii anno regni sui, incepit uti illo prerogativo diabolico . . . et tune contra 
ipsum orta fuit guerra in Vasconia, Vallia, et Scotia, et usque ad mortem utebatur illo 
prerogativo maledicto, et ab eo tempore, nunquam fuit bona pax in terra ista’ 
(ibid. p. 115). * Tbid. p. 83. 
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Canterbury. In 1331 Islip was an obscure beneficed clergyman in 
Lincolnshire, and a most unlikely person to administer so bold and 
outspoken a warning to the young king as that contained in the 
‘Speculum.’ Whoever the author was, he spoke with authority, and 
must have been an ecclesiastic of high standing. Is it too rash to 
suggest that the real author may have been Simon Meopham, who 
was archbishop of Canterbury from 1327 to 1333, and that Islip’s 
name came to be attached to the ‘Speculum’ by a later confusion 
between two archbishops of the same Christian name? Its tone 
would be quite in keeping with the character of the man, who was 
so particular in selecting the officers of his own household that he 
was said to be looking for angels rather than men.” The allusion 
to Lancaster’s submission at Bedford, which was largely due to 
Meopham’s mediation, might be a personal touch, though the 
author vaguely gives the credit to ‘the prayers of holy men.’” It 
is, perhaps, also worth mentioning that Edward and Meopham 
both spent the Christmas of 1331-2 in Somerset, the king at Wells 
and the archbishop at Wiveliscombe,” and the latter might have 
seized this opportunity of saying a word in season. But all this is, 
of course, mere conjecture. In the preceding demonstration of the 
early date of the ‘Speculum’ I feel myself upon firmer ground. 
Unless I have misinterpreted the evidences of time they contain, the 
A form can hardly be placed later than 1331, while the B form is 
certainly not later than 1332. James Tarr. 


CHARLES I AND ALEXANDER LESLIE. 


In my ‘Life and Campaigns of Alexander Leslie, First Earl of 
Leven,’ I found myself unable to determine the motive underlying 
Leslie’s retirement from the service of Sweden in August 1638. 
Sir William Fraser emphatically states that he did so at the 
express entreaty of the Covenanters ;' but he offers no evidence in 
proof of his assertion, nor could I find any. In the absence of any 
evidence confirming Sir William Fraser’s statement, the view 
suggested by Spalding,” that Leslie was returning to Scotland for 
rest and retirement, seemed the more probable, the more so since 
he was then approaching his sixtieth year and had already a full 
generation of campaigning behind him. The following letters,’ 
however, prove that Leslie in 1638 was far from contemplating the 
termination of his military activities, and at least suggest that his 
withdrawal from the service of Sweden was not due to the 

*° Anglia Sacra, i. 368. 27 Moisant, p. 128. 28 Murimuth, p. 65. 

' Melvilles, Earls of Melville. 2 Memorialls, i. 130. 

* See Gardiner’s History, cabinet edit. viii. 388. I am indebted to the writer 


of the article ‘ Alexander Leslie and Prince Rupert’ in the Edinburgh Review, April 
1900, for drawing my attention to Leslie’s visit to London in 1638. 
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entreaties of the Covenanters, but to his engagement to place him- 
self at the disposal of Charles I and his nephew, the son of 
Frederick of Bohemia, in a further period of European service. I 
shall endeavour to show that for some years before 1638 Leslie’s 
mind had bent in that direction. 

In the early part of 1638 Charles I, who seven years before 
had sent the marquis of Hamilton to co-operate with Gustavus 
Adolphus, was disposed to encourage his nephew’s resolution to 
strike a blow for his and the protestant cause. On 22 March Sir 
Thomas Roe wrote to the prince elector ‘— 


May it please yo" High:—There is not a man of honour, nor sense, if 
envye blind him not, that doth not approue and applaud yo" generous reso- 
lutions. From less beginings then y" High: hath proposed, even in unjust 
causes, wee have seene the foundations of great Empires and kingdomes 
layd. Thisis the generall sense, that of his Ma“ S* Richard Cave, as his 
proper dutye will most fittly relate, and I will only Coment upon it, that 
though at the first his tone to you made it doubtfull, and his wisedome 
stood upon guards, not to be engaged without a ground fitt for his Coun- 
sell, yett honour hath so prevayled, that he could not but allow yt in you 
w°" was not fitt for him to advise nor advow ; for there are consilia quae 
non laudantur nisi peracta. His Ma* hath given a good answere, and 
of free bountye will give you that ayd w* he promised formerly ; arid 
I doubt not his assistance will grow as you encrease in glorye. If there 
were some caution in this required, w°® was done upon great reason and 
w my consent, I beseech your High: not to esteeme it a barr to yo" 
future hopes, nor a binding up of my M™ care and bountye to you, but 
to consider the Coniuncture, that if his Ma“* should have more openly 
avowed, or engaged himself by any promise or declaration, it might have 
hindered the treatye, w°" is now in a way of conclusion and perfection ; 
for wee have cause to feare that the French lye at ye lurch, and if the 
king should be engaged before they were-bound, they perhapps had their 
ends for nothing and would keepe themselves loose, and gayne another 
yeare to accomodate their owne affayres, and leave both you & us 
entangled in the briars. This I suppose is his Ma“ wisedome, to 
strengthen and not to retyre his care & protection of you. Begin then 
most noble Prince, and w happie auspices pursue yo" owne glorye. 
One gallant and prosperous day will add unto you a reputation above 
access of men—tantus exercitus, quantus Imperator. And give me leave 
to prophecye that there doe many things concurre w* doe almost assure 
us of great successes. First, that in the lowest of hopes you should rise 
with the noyse of an Army, a thing not expected here. And at the same 
tyme that it was moved to his Mati, Generall Lesly, being opportunely 
arrived at Court, did not only second the hopes, but in my house offer to 
yo" High: another Towne not far from Meppen,” called, if I mistake 
not, Fite, w'* the garrison and munition in it free, as the King of Suede 
gave it him; and hath vowed, that if the prosperitye of Duke Bernard 
doe give Bannier any Libertye, that he will wayt upon you with 15 


* State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States), No. 44. 
* On the Ems. 
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Regiments. The noble Earle of Northumberland is made Ld. Admirall, 
and as I doubt not but himselfe will give you assurance, as he doth 
highly valew yo virtue and approve of yo" gallant declaration to enter into 
action, so he will in all occasions serve you. If there be any spiritt left 
among us, you hall see some fruit of our manly heat, w°” you only have 
infused. For all o" young men begin to thinke themselves upbrayded 
of Lachete by yo" undertaking, and wee have consulted to make up a 
troope of voluntarye Cavaleirs for a noble guard, and I, yo" High: 
lame servant, am almost transported to promise things seemingly 
impossible, from begiiings last moneth to me so improbable. What 
the king hath done I beseech you to receive with alacrity principia 
rerum ardua, and to oblige both him and good fortune by trust 
and confidence. All things concurre to reputation, and reputation is 
the vantguard of the best army. If yo" High: found me to flagg in 
my last Letters, beleeve it, S", it was the style of the tyme, not of my 
genius, w°" is semper tentare semper sperate (sic). Not that I recant 
the thought of the Indyes, of w*" wee have as much need for our safetye 
as you for recovery ; but that I could not hope for nor foresee an army, 
and w'"out it Meppen were but a cage, w*" courage & spiritt hath 
miraculously raysed, as Beucalion (sic) did men out of stones. There is 
a last resort in every action ; wee will reserve a kingdome for you there, 
if Germany be unworthy of you. This discourse I will leave to M" de 
Laet, by whom I have written, and it is no Chimera, if it may be under- 
taken. There is no way to humble the house of Austria but at the roote 
of their ambition. His Mati* will send an Amb" to Hamburgh, whom I 
know not, but this principall service he may doe yo" High:—of we I 
conferred with Generall Lesly—to procure you the posts and strengths 
the Suedes possess in Munster, and they will give you a great interest in 
a treatye; for being Ecclesiasticqus lands, the Church hath the prevalent 
voyce in a generall Dyett, & will give any thing to have their owne. 
I shall omitt no Dutye, no paines, no danger, to serve yo" High:, and 
shall have this advantage, y' you cannott studye to employ me, but I 
shall as readely obey you as subscribe 


Yo" High: most humble, ete. 
London, 22 March 163. 


The good offices of Mt Taylor are here disavowed, only the truth of 
the accusation doubted. If yo" High: bring the testemony to St Wittm 
Boswell, that he doe examine and certefye it, it may start a fox, and he 


will receive a iust punishment. But in this yo" High: will spare my 
name. 


The prince’s reply to Roe’s letter is not among the German 
papers in the Record Office. His mother answered as follows : °— 


Honest Thom :—There goeth with this to you severall papers con- 
cerning some plantations intended partlie for the Benefitt of my Sonne. 
I pray you peruse them thoroughlie & consider them, and if you find 
no good cause to the contrarie, I intreat you to acquaint the King my 
deare Brother with them, and if he doth aprove of them, beseech him 
that he woulde be pleased gratiouslie to pass his grant and signifie his 
® State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States), No. 44. 
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pleasure in it either by you or St Will: Boswell. I pray doe it as Soone 
as you can. I hope before this you have receaved mine by Nicoll, because 
the winde has bene faire these two Days. You will see by it that I was 
a little in paine, not knowing how my Brother woulde like of my Sonns 
resolution. But by Mt Hinkes I ame cleered of that doubt to my great 
comfort by my Brothers owne letter. You cannot imagine how much 
every body here is joyed with it ; and though my sonne have the profitt, 
yett the King has the honour; for now they begin to beleeve he will doe 
something for us, which before was a hard matter to putt into there 
mindes. Since Ferentz went from hence we have not heard from him. 
I saw the letter you writt to my sonne, and find you in King Cambyses 
vaine in your Expression of your aproving his actions, which, coming 
from so true a friend as you are, doth not a little incourage him. By his 
owne Letter you will know it better, & what answer you shall give 
generall Lesley to his offer, which is so honourable & free as shews 
him what he is. And though I have commanded Honeywood to see him 
from me and thank him for his affection to my son, yet, I pray, do you 
so too, and assure him I wil! never be unthankfull to him for it. I hope 
you will hear it as soon as I, that Duke Bernard has taken in Reinfeldt, 
and is gone towards the Danube. . Yesterday it was writen from Frank- 
ford that he has taken in Stutgard, the chief house of the Duke of 
Wertemberg, and soe goes toward Ulme. 

Now I must acqvaint you with news that I have received before 
yesterday, that the Landgrave John, brother to him of Darmstat, has 
been with the Landgravine at Groning to persuade her to a peace, and is 
gone to Amsterdam, from thence to pass into England with offers from 
the King of Hongarie to my brother of new Conditions of peace, and 
under hand find how the King is inclined to assist us, and do his best to 
hinder it. I know not whether he goes as Ambassadour or of himself. 
I thought good to acquaint you with this, that you might be provided for 
him, to hinder what harm he may do. He did once serve the King of 
Suede, but since has turned, and his Brother was a professed, malitious, 
base enemie to my dear husband. Therefore I hope his intertainment 
will not deserve too much respect. I will say no more at this time, but 
ame ever 

Your most constant loving friend 
ELIZABETH. 


Robin Anstruther can tell you the base Hatred of the Landgrave of 
Darmstat to the King my husband. I writt in such hast to you last 
time, as I forgot to give you thanks for the Queens Maske. I pray thank 
Inigo Johns for it. Tell him I find [it] extream good. 

The Hagh, this 4? of April (1638). 


That Leslie was contemplating a further period of European 
service, and at a time when Scotland was already arming for war, is 
obvious from his interview with Roe and his offer of aid to the 
prince elector. That he had, since the death of Gustavus 
Adolphus in 1632, hoped for a more active participation in the 
Kuropean war on the part of Charles, and had made offers 
incompatible with his continued employment in the service of 
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Sweden, is clear from his meagre correspondence. Three weeks 
after Lutzen Leslie had suggested Frederick of Bohemia as 
Gustavus’s possible successor in the leadership of the protestant 
cause.’ Frederick died shortly after, however, and Leslie’s hopes 
seem to have centred themselves in Charles I as the monarch in 
whose service he might best realise the object for which he had so 


long been fighting. On 16 April 1636 he had written to Hamilton 
to assure him of his desire 


to give testimonie of my natural and obliged affectione by doing his 
Majestie [Charles] by my weak labours some acceptable service.* 


On 9 May 1636 he again wrote to Hamilton— 


My lord, if it be that the restitutione of the Palatine can come no 
vther way bot by way of armes, the neirest and most convenient way for 
his Majesties projectis towardis the advancement of that interest is be 
Westphalia, wher I sould think myself happie to attend his Majesties 


commandementis, and to doe his Majestie service with these people 
committed to my charge.° 


Un the same date he wrote to Charles himself expressing his 
desire 


to the performing of some acceptable service to your Majestie, or those hes 


relatione to your Majestie, whiche I should accompt my cheifest earthlie 
happines.'” 


Lastly there is a letter of his written from Stockholm, 15 Sept. 
1637, in which the purpose of his visit to Charles a few months 
later is clearly revealed. 


It were to be wished (he wrote to Hamilton) that such as haue a mind 


to helpe us would steppe in whiles it is tyme, before all bee lost, for then 
it may proove too late.'! 


It cannot be doubted that a covert hint to Charles was intended, 
and its connexion with Leslie’s visit to the king so shortly after 
appears obvious. 

Unfortunately neither in the German Miscellaneous Corre- 
spondence in the Record Office nor in the Domestic State Papers 
are there any documents which throw any light upon Leslie and his 
offer of service to Charles in March 1638. There is, however, among 
the Venetian Transcripts’? a letter of Zonca to the doge, dated 
London, ;, April 1638, which contains the following passage :— 


Il Colonello Lesle fi a licentiarsi dalla Maesti Sua, et si le poste 
parti per Iscotia, dove tiene in pronto una Nave, sopra la quale deve 
im barcarsi con la sua famiglia, et alcuni soldati, per ripassare in Pome- 
rania al commando delle sue truppe, in servicio del Regno di Svetia. 


* Life and Campaigns of Alexunder Leslie, p. 31. 
* Ibid. p. 33. ® Ibid. p. 36. 10 Ibid. p. 37. 
" Ibid. p. 39. 2 1637-8, p. 125 
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It is not possible to suppose that Leslie in March-April 1638 
was wholly ignorant of the relations of Charles with his Scottish 
subjects. At the time of his visit to London his chief, the earl of 
Rothes, Montrose, and others were organising their party and 
forming a fund " for the war which appeared imminent. Save for 
the improbable hypothesis that Leslie was in ignorance of these 
preparations, it must appear from Roe’s account of his offer to 
Charles and the prince palatine that he by no means recognised in 
them a call to himself. Zonca’s letter to the doge suggests, by 
inference merely, that Leslie’s visit to Scotland after his interview 
with Roe had caused no alteration in his plans. That he was 
returning to the continent not merely with recruits but also con 
la sua famiglia may or may not be significant as indicating Leslie’s 
expectation of a further lengthened period of European service. It 
would be unfair to press Zonca’s statement too far. But this at least 
is clear, that his return to Sweden must have been followed by an 
almost immediate request to be released from Queen Christina’s 
service, since on the following 14 Aug. 1638 he received his letters 
of demission.'* 

Between August and October 1638, when Leslie returned to 
Scotland to model the Scottish army of the Covenant, there is no 
record of any negotiations between him and its leaders. Baillie, 
however, supposes that Leslie’s motive in returning was known 
to Charles, and that English men-of-war were watching the 
coast to intercept him.'® Roe, also, in a letter to Windebank of 
26 Sept. 1640, asserts that Leslie on quitting the Swedish service 
received munitions of war in part payment of his stipend.’® But in 
the light of his visit to London in March 1638, and in the absence, 
so far, of any evidence to show when and why his then attitude 
underwent a change,” there is room at least for the suggestion that 
had Charles been in a position to intervene in the European war 
in 1638, as in 1631, the Scottish army of the Covenant might 
have served under another general. 


C. Sanrorp TERRY. 


A FRANCO-IRISH SPY IN 1796. 


GerNERAL Hocus, while preparing for his expedition to Ireland, 
secretly sent over one of his staff officers, Captain Bernard Mac 


'S Rothes, Relation, pp. 72, 80, 81, 127. 

4 Fraser, Melvilles, i. 391. 

Letters, i. 111. 

‘6 Cal. State Papers, 1640-1, p.101. Leslie, however, need not necessarily have 
at first designed them for employment in Scotland. 

'7 T had hoped that the State Papers in the Swedish archives might have provided 
materials towards the elucidation of this point, but so far I have failed to gain any 
light from them. 
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Sheehy. Born in Ireland in 1774, and probably a nephew of John 
Baptist Mac Sheehy, physician to the French court, Bernard Mac 
Sheehy studied at the Irish College in Paris. In November 1792 he 
attended the dinner of British residents of which I gave an account 
in this Review in October 1898. Arrested in September 1793, in 
common with all British subjects in France, he offered to join the 
French army. In May 1794 he was appointed interpreter on the 
staff of General Félix for the contemplated expedition to India. In 
1796 he joined General Hoche’s staff, and I have found in the 
French National Archives (A. F. iii. 186b) his report on the mission 
entrusted to him. Translated from the French text it reads 
thus :— 
Brest : 29 Frimaire, year V [19 Nov. 1796]. 


Directed by General Hoche to go to Ireland, in order to confer with 
the patriots of that country on the present situation, and at the same 
time to announce to them the desire of the French people and 
government to free them from the English yoke, I started from Brest on 
the 17 Brumaire [7 Nov.] in the American vessel ‘Washington.’ After 
undergoing for eleven days all the sufferings that the sea can produce, 
and the vessel leaking on all sides, we were forced to cast anchor off the 
Isle of Wight, whence a pilot boat took us to Portsmouth, as also the two 
Americans directed to accompany me. The ‘ Washington’ was taken to 
Cowes, where it was seized by the king’s lieutenant, Stewart, for having 
landed passengers without previous examination. It was even stated 
that the pilot boat which had taken us to Portsmouth had been seized 
and the captain thrown into prison. 

We started next morning for London, knowing that it would there 
be much easier than elsewhere to remain unknown. After staying some 
days I resolved to continue my journey to Dublin. A king’s messenger 
was my sole travelling companion. By my apparent attachment for 
royalty I insinuated myself into his confidence to such a degree that he 
made me the confidant of his mission. He was the bearer of instructions 
from the cabinet of St. James’s to Lord Camden, viceroy of Ireland, to 
take every possible means of bringing before the Board of Admiralty 
a man called Bryan, who had come from Brest to Portsmouth in the 
American ship ‘ Washington.’ He was strictly enjoined in future to 
search any vessel from abroad, especially from France. My name was 
already known in London on account of my former conduct in Paris, and 
I had thought it necessary to change it. Fancy my astonishment on 
finding myself thus designated! I succeeded so well, however, in playing 
my réle of royalist that on reaching Dublin the king’s messenger 
invited me to spend the night at the viceroy’s castle. It was very late 
when we landed. I declined as politely as possible, and lodged at the 
Marine Hotel. I called next day on ——. It was more difficult for me 
to gain their confidence than that of the messenger. The rigour of the 
government forces them to be more than ever on their guard. Here 
are the general notes which they gave me on the state of the country. 

The military force of Ireland amounts to 45,000 men, 20,000 of whom 
consist of Scottish Fencibles and 25,000 of the militia of the country. The 
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latter are for the most part inclined to shake off the yoke. Special vexa- 
tions have already spread an almost general disaffection among them. 
A trusty agent was sent the same day to the north. He brought back 
news that there are already 50,000 men trained to the use of arms, 
and ready to second the French, and that they had weapons for 15,000 
men, and twenty guns at their disposal. They assured me that the dis- 
affection against the government was general, and that the United Irish- 
men’s Association daily increases in strength and extends over the whole 
surface of Ireland. They are all pledged to bring about a reform. This is 
the ostensible pretext, but the real aim is to sever the union with England. 
They are sworn never to abandon one another, to sacrifice all those who 
may be base enough to deceive them, and to have entire confidence in 
their chiefs. Several of them are already appointed and known. I was 
assured that most of them are celebrated for their talents and that all 
had large properties. 

If we consider the civil and political state of the Irish people, there is 
no doubt that its unfortunate condition inclines it to resort to any means 
of emerging from it. Already several partial insurrections, fomented by 
the government, have failed to reveal the general plan concerted by the 
leaders of the insurrection. They are doing their utmost to restrain the 
passions of a constantly embittered people, in order to await the moment 
when they can display an imposing force, capable of destroying all that 
there is of English in the island. This is at last decided on. If General 
Hoche effects a landing Ireland is free, France has a faithful ally, and 
her natural enemy, the enemy of all nations, is struck off the list of 
nations. The English government, suspecting this, is circulating the 
following reflexions :— 

‘If the French invade Ireland will they respect property, they who 
have never known how to respect theirown? They are short of money 
and food. If they appear in this country they will leave nothing but 
famine and distress behind them.’ 

Such is what the adherents of royalty parade before the eyes of the 
people, but the firm conduct of the officers and generals satisfies me that 
property will be respected, and I hope that the means which have been 
furnished them will sufficiently vouch in the eyes of the Irish people for 
the good intentions of the French people and government. The persons 
with whom I have conferred tell me that with money alone they would 
be able to free themselves, and they have urged me to assure you that if 
the French troops could only subsist for two months without requiring 
anything from the inhabitants their efforts would not fail to be crowned 
with prompt and complete success. 

CapiTaInE-ApJornt Mac SHEEHY. 


General Hédouville in forwarding this report stated that Mac 
Sheehy had landed the previous night near Paimpol, and that he 
was intelligent and educated, and seemed to have perfectly 
accomplished his mission. Mac Sheehy also drew up a journal, 
which is mostly a repetition of his report, but which contains the 
following passages :— 


During the four days in London I remarked that all the women, even 
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in the highest ranks, were thorough democrats. Out of party spirit they 
wear their hair d la Jacobine. They openly exclaim against the measures 
of the king and the ministry. The Militia Bill is a great source of dis- 
content in England. It obliges a great portion of the farmers and 
tradesmen to devote themselves to the handling of arms, and thus affects 
their dearest interests, rendering it impossible for them to make money, 
which is their sole idol. The yeomanry called out in the various counties 
are very numerous. Those quartered in the towns are lodged and fed, 
as also their horses, at the expense of the rich. This measure turns 
people against the government. The avarice of the king and queen, the 
fearful prodigality of their children, and the licentious conduct of all the 
members of the government have forfeited the confidence even of the 
most loyal. I conversed with several London merchants. All acknow- 
ledge that reform is necessary. Democratic pamphlets are just now read 
with greater eagerness than ever, and their teaching will not fail to be 
soon acted upon. The more the government tries to prevent their cir- 
culation the more they are read and meditated upon. The high price of 
provisions and the heavy taxes make the people cry out more than ever. 
Persons living in London have assured me that the taxes swallow up 90 
per cent. of their income. The new taxes imposed since the budget were 
not yet known. Everywhere I heard praises heaped on the bravery of 
the French and the cause defended by them. Being one night at Covent 
Garden Theatre, and some persons having called for‘ God save the King,’ 
several voices exclaimed ‘God save the people!’ Their cries seemed the 
more significant as the king and royal family were present. . . . I re- 
marked on the road [to Holyhead] that everything was as dear as in 
London, and that in Wales, where all was very cheap, the people are 
comparatively more distressed than elsewhere. . . . They [the United 
Irishmen} urged me to inform the French government that if it could 
induce the Spanish government to advance the money necessary for the 
first rising they would engage to repay it at a fixed date. . . . I left the 
same evening to rejoin Lewis in London, where I arrived on 4 Dec. I 
remarked nothing worth notice on the journey. During my absence 
Lewis had done his utmost in order to start with me as soon as I returned, 
but to no avail. For some months people have been unable to leave 
England, especially Ireland, without a passport from the duke of Port- 
land or the lord-lieutenant of Ireland. The Guernsey route alone remained. 
Reilly had lived there at one time, and advised us to go, assuring us that 
we should find means of crossing [to France| without being examined. 


An American vessel landed Mac Sheehy on 17 Dec. 1796 on 
the isle of Bréhat. He rose in the French army to the rank of 
general, and was killed at Eylau in 1807. J. G. ALGER. 











Reviews of Books 


Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Lycaonia, Isawria, and Cilicia. By 
G. F. Hint. (London: Printed by order of the Trustees of the 
British Museum. 1900.) 


It is hardly necessary to say more than that this is the latest addition to 
a numismatic series whose sustained excellence is notorious throughout 
Europe. Mr. Hill, who produces this volume under the general editorship 
of the Keeper of the Coins, has to deal with a geographical region among 
the most obscure in the classical world. Neither is its ancient history too 
clear nor are its actual remains known but very superficially. Lycaonian 
coins are still excessively scarce. Of three out of only eleven towns, 
known to have had the privilege of minting in imperial times—viz. Derbe, 
Hyde, and Laodicea Combusta—the British Museum is at present without 
a single coin, and Mr. Hill has to quote solitary specimens in Paris. 
Cilicia is hardly in better case. There is a large district of the western 
country, lying to south of Ermenek, very imperfectly explored as yet, and 
in this must be sought evidence to determine the Claudiopolis problem. 
Mr. Hill subscribes to Professor Ramsay’s view that a Greek Claudiopolis 
must be placed at Mut, and ascribes to it the unique coin acquired from 
that explorer in 1892; and he looks for the Roman colony of Ninica- 
Claudiopolis up the valley to north-west. The site of the latter town, 
whose coins were formerly ascribed, by one of the most extraordinary of 
historical mistakes, to a non-existent and impossible colonia at Nineveh, in 
Assyria, has not been identified, unless it be one with Juliosebaste, and that 
again be correctly placed by Heberdey at Siwasti. Mr. Hill properly 
demurs at present to accept all these identifications, since, on the one hand, 
Siwasti is not in the region which we naturally identify with Lalassis, 
wherein Ptolemy fixes Ninica; on the other, ingenious as was Professor 
Ramsay’s resolution! of the various topographical and historical difii- 
culties, which attend the assumption that there were two towns called 
Claudiopolis minting coins within so short a distance of each other, it 
involves too many conjectures to be quite convincing. As is usual, where 
city mints are mainly in question, the introduction is devoted to topo- 
graphical matters. In the main Mr. Hill follows Professor Ramsay’s 
identifications, and when he departs from that great authority he might 
sometimes be more explicit as to his grounds of difference. For 
example, it is not, on the face of it, satisfying to those who know that 
' Rev. Num. 1894, pp. 164 ff. 
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Professor Ramsay placed Mallus at Karatash in his ‘ Historical 
Geography,’ published in 1890, to find that city relegated to an unknown 
site inland, and Karatash identified with Magarsus on the strength of 
articles written by Imhoof-Blumer in 1883-4. The latter scholar is 
possibly right. -An inscription, wherein the priests of Athena of Magarsus 
honour a fellow citizen, is published in ‘ R. G. 8. Suppl. Papers,’ iii. 72, and 
this inscription, now at Adana, was said to have been brought from 
Karatash. But we should like a more detailed statement from Mr. Hill. 
The great Tarsian series is the most important and interesting 
that comes within the scope of this volume. Tarsus is the point 
at which Hellenic and Semitic influences most conspicuously meet and 
are fused. The fact is reflected by the city’s coinage, and pepetuated 
in the present condition of eastern Cilicia, where a medley of races 
professes a score of various heresies of Christianity and Islam. Mr. Hill’s 
Tarsian section is an excellent commentary on the varied history of the 
city. In concluding our notice of a piece of scholarly work we call 
attention to the service which, in Mr. Hill’s hands, numismatics render 
to the topographer.» The judicious comparison of city types leads to 
most valuable inferences as to the relative positions of certain sites, and 
indicates to the explorer where to look. Good examples are to be found 
in this volume in the notes on the positions of Diocaesarea, Cibyra Minor, 
and Colybrassus. Our only general objection must be taken to the ortho- 
graphy of Turkish names, adopted in a volume intended for European’ 
circulation, ¢.g. to the introduction of a redundant ¢ into Tash. Who but 
a German would divine the pronunciation intended to be indicated by 
Taschudschu ? D. G. Hocarrn. 


The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp Gipson. 
Edited by J. B. Bury. Vols. VI. VII. (London: Methuen. 1898, 
1900.) 


In congratulating Professor Bury on the completion of the task which 
he undertook a few years ago we cannot but be struck by both the rapidity 
and the thoroughness of his work. We doubt whether any other living 
historian could have treated the vast field of facts included by Gibbon in 
his survey with equal versatility and equal sureness of touch. In the 
volumes before us the width of the editor’s range is brought hame to us 
on the one hand by the notes on the crusades, and on the other by those 
on Slavonic and Russian affairs. But, over and above the intrinsic merits 
of his editorial work, Professor Bury must be congratulated on the 
association of his name with an event in literature to which the much- 
abused epithet ‘ epoch-making ’ may truly be applied. For the first time, 
if we are not mistaken, we have the spectacle of a modern historian whose 
work has not been rewritten in the light of nineteenth-century criticism 
and research, but presented again to the world intact (we may almost say 
like an ancient classic), and only supplemented by a commentary. It is 
possible that in course of time other historians may be thought worthy of 
similar treatment. But Gibbon has the distinction of being the first to 
be raised to the position of a classic in the proper sense. This is not the 
place to enlarge on the merits of that great writer, but this edition 
is certainly the highest tribute which they have yet received. Though 
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it is improbable that our knowledge of the period covered by the 
‘Decline and Fall’ can ever now be substantially increased, there will, 
no doubt, be plenty of room for minor additions and corrections in future 
editions. One point may be mentioned here. Gibbon was rather fond of 
introducing allusions to modern events and persons, sometimes by way of 
illustration, sometimes for the purpose of comparing a former with a 
present state of affairs. These allusions are far from being always obvious 
to the reader of our own day, while others have in their turn become 
antiquated. Professor Bury has been rather arbitrary in selecting some 
for explanation and leaving others alone. It would be well if at some 
future time notes could be appended to all save the most obvious of such 
allusions. G. McN. RusHrortu. 


Geschichte Italvens im Mittelalter. Von L. M. Hartmann. II. Band, 1. 
Hilfte. ‘Rémer und Langobarden bis zur Theilung Italiens.’ 
(Leipzig: Wigand. 1900.) 


WE have here a further instalment of Hartmann’s great book on the 
history of Italy, a book which, commencing with the fall of the empire 
in the west, is meant to comprise in seven volumes the story of the 
Italian peninsula down to the beginning of the period of the Renaissance. 

In the first volume Odovakar, Theodoric, Belisarius, and Totila were 
the leading figures. In this first portion of the second volume we have 
the history of the Lombard invaders and their antagonists, imperial 
and papal, down tothe year 680, at which date the author places ‘the 
division of Italy.’ Obviously such a process as the Lombard conquest of 
the larger part of Italy, a process continued with varying degrees of 
success for three or four generations, is not one which can be easily 
confined within precise limits of time. Its beginning we know, and can 
refer it without doubt to the year 568 ; but its end may be placed almost 
anywhere between Agilulf’s peace in 599 and Aistulf’s capture of Ravenna 
in 752. Professor Hartmann’s reasons for fixing not the conquest but the 
partition of Italy in 680 seem to be satisfactory. By that time the 
Lombards had renounced Arianism, and accordingly, though the scribes 
in the papal chancery still, from the mere force of habit, called them 
nefandissimi Langobardi, peace was possible between them and the 
Roman church. The emperor Constans had struck his great stroke for 
the recovery of Italy, and had failed. His son Constantine Pogonatus, 
sore beset by the Saracen besiegers of Constantinople, had definitely 
renounced both the western-tending schemes of Constans and the 
monotheletism of Heraclius. There was thus peace once more between the 
papacy and the empire, and peace on the basis of the recognition of 
accomplished facts between the empire and its Lombard invaders. But 
Professor Hartmann shall sum up the results of the period now under 
discussion in his own words. 


The acceptance by the Lombards of the catholic faith, the overthrow of 
Arianism, which was vanquished by the victory of the Bavarian dynasty, and 
above all the establishment and recognition of the Roman catholic hierarchy in 
the Lombard kingdom, are by no means isolated phenomena, to be explained 
solely by the development of religious belief, but rather stages in the 
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general de elopment of the Lombard state, taking place gradually over a 
period of a hundred years from the time of the irruption of the barbarians and 
tending towards its incorporation in the political system of Roman Christianity. 
For Maurice (582-602) as for Constans (641-668) there did not as yet exist any 
Lombard state, but only a horde of hostile barbarians who, temporarily and 
against all right, had obtained possession of a piece of Roman territory. The 
jurisprudence of the Respublica Romana excluded these barbarians from its 
cognisance; and as, in the case of individuals, a robber may be in actual 
possession of stolen goods, and exercise over them certain compulsory powers, 
but cannot make any contract about them, because it belongs to criminal law 
to deal with his case, so with this Lombard foe, war was the normal relation, and 
though there might be a temporary armistice, there was no possible recognition 
of his rights. But as the Lombard on Roman soil had gua Lombard no rights 
and no claim to legal protection, so too the Roman, just because he was an 
enemy, had among the enemies of the empire no rights at all. The necessary 
consequence was the consistent refusal to recognise Roman citizens and Roman 
law, practised as far as it lay in their power by an Alboin or a Rothari; and 
therewith also a refusal to;recognise the Roman church, which was an institution 
of the Roman empire. Many emperors had, like Phocas, supported by popes like 
Gregory I, contemplated a relation of mutual recognition, such as existed 
between the empire and many barbarian states; and the Bavarian dynasty [of 
the Lombards] had on its side pursued the same policy. The internal changes 
which the Lombard state underwent, resulting from its settlement in the 
country and the influence of the subject Roman population—changes which 
often brought the actual relations of the parties into striking contrast with 
their theoretical position towards one another—called imperatively for this 
development on the side of the Lombards, while the increasing weakness of the 
empire, and its increasing need to concentrate its forces towards the east, 
produced the same effect on the side of the Romans. Grimwald (662-671) and 
Constans are the last representatives of war, Perctarit (672-688) and Constantine 
Pogonatus the representatives of the new, peaceful state of mutual recognition. 
This condition of things meant for the Roman empire only the permanent 
surrender of territory already hopelessly lost, but for the Lombard state it 
implied a complete transformation of its internal condition.’ 

Again— 

Thus was the world-historical partition of Italy accomplished. Although 
in the twelve centuries that followed some slight shifting of boundaries might 
take place, though one set of heirs might be succeeded by another entirely 
different set, yet from the emperor Constantine to Pio Nono, from the Lombard 
king Perctarit to Victor Emanuel, from Romwald, duke of Benevento, to King 
Bomba, the division of the inheritance remained essentially the ‘same, ever 
since the process of abandonment of imperial rights in Italy had been begun, 
through the peace between the Lombards and the empire. The __ litical 
opposition between Lombard and non-Lombard Italy was not yet removed 
even in our own century, and moreover, within the Lombard portion itself, 
the separation of feeling between south and north may be distinctly traced back 
to the isolated position of the duchy of Benevento.* 


This then is the chief object which Professor Hartmann proposes to 
himself in recounting the history of an age which he truly calls a 
quellenarme aber héchst wichtige Periode ; to trace the successive stages 
of the gradual process by which the Lombard invaders crystallised into a 
regular settled state, holding the same form of Christianity that was 
professed among the civilised nations of Europe, and recognised as a 

' Pp. 270-1. 2 Pp. 278. 
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state by the great world-empire at Constantinople. Having set this 
object before him he pursues it with much singleness of purpose and 
great thoroughness of method. The main narrative is flowing and 
comparatively popular in its character. In the notes at the end of each 
chapter some critical questions are discussed, and the authorities for 
each assertion in the text are duly marshalled. 

Professor Hartmann is exceptionally well qualified for his office as 
historian of this period by the fact that he was selected on the death of 
Paul Ewald to edit the letters of Pope Gregory I for the ‘ Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica.’ How thoroughly his mind was steeped in facts 
derived from this important collection is shown not only by this volume, 
but by his valuable ‘ Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der byzantinischen 
Verwaltung in Italien’ (a work which I personally regret not having 
studied before I ventured to treat of the same subject), and though no 
uncompromising champion of the papacy he seems naturally to assume 
the attitude of one who contemplates passing events from the windows 
of the Roman Curia. In fact if one must find any fault with so good a 
piece of work it would be that the matters discussed are too predominantly 
Roman and ecclesiastical. One longs to be brought more often in touch 
with the spirit of the Lombard invaders (a longing which one would 
certainly not have felt while they were still in the flesh) ; especially one 
would like to have it explained why, even after their conversion to ortho- 
doxy, it was still impossible to discover any modus vivendi between them 
and the occupants of the papal throne. This deficiency, however, will 
probably be supplied in the second part of the volume. 

In conclusion I briefly indicate a few points which may be especially 
interesting to students. 

P. 10. A _ suggestion that the overthrow of the Heruli by the 
Lombards, which was nearly coincident in time with Clovis’s overthrow 
of the Visigoths (A.p. 507), may have been connected politically therewith. 

P.19. A contrast between Alboin’s invasion and that of Theodoric. 

P. 40. A very good account of the nature of the power of the 
Lombard dukes. 

P. 58. An interesting list of survivals of the word fara (the Lombard 
equivalent for gens) in the Italy of to-day. 

P. 114. The probable connexion of the armistice between the empire 
and the Lombards in 598 with the Avar attack on Singidunum. 

P. 122. A suggestion that the remarks injurious to St. Peter, made 
by King Agilulf to Basilius,? may have been connected with the Istrian 
schism. 

P. 192. A caution against reading into Gregory I’s position towards 
the empire in 604 the aspirations after sovereignty entertained by the 
popes contemporary with Pippin and Charles the Great. At the earlier 
date all was in a state of flux, and imposing as was the pope’s position, 
and great, even from an economic point of view, as were the resources 
which he wielded, there was still no idea of ‘ States of the Church’ 
detached from the empire. 

Pp. 198-9. Some useful remarks on the length of time required for 
correspondence between Rome and Constantinople. 


* Greg. Ep. ix. 44. 
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Pp. 201-2 and 204. The strengthening of the local militias in Italy pre- 
pared the way for its separation from the empire, and accounts for the in- 
creasing tone of independence assumed by the Exarchs. In fact Eleu- 
therius the Exarch (a.p. 619) by his armed revolt against Heraclius 
anticipated, however unsuccessfully, the action of Charlemagne. 

Pp. 219 and 238. The opposition to the monothelete emperors in Italy 
was really a struggle for Italian independence, while the westward-tending 
policy of Constans II (663-668) was more statesmanlike than its critics 
generally suppose. 

Pp. 268-269 and 272. An elaborate account of the ecclesiastical geo- 
graphy of Italy, founded on the signatures of the bishops at various synods. 

Pp. 272-279. A valuable hint derived from a passage in Theophanes 
(a.m. 6169). He mentions fiyes éfapyor wai xdoraddo. coming with 
gifts to arrange terms of peace at Constantinople. Are not these xaoraddoc 
Lombard gastalds, and if so may we not confidently affirm that about 
the same time when Constantine IV made peace with the caliph 
Moawiyah (677), he made peace with the Lombard king through the 
intervention of gastald emissaries of the latter ? 

I venture, in conclusion, to call attention to the frequent references 
made by Dr. Hartmann to the series of ‘Studi Storici’ commenced by 
Professor Crivellucci in 1892. I have found Crivellucci’s volumes very 
helpful, and his researches are not confined to the Lombard period. I 
think they ought to find a place in every good library of. historical 
reference in this country. Txos. Hopa@xin. 





A Review of Irish History in relation to the Social Development of 
Ireland. By Joun Patrick Gannon. (London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
1900.) 


Ir is pleasant to read a book on Irish history which is not replete with 
party recrimination, which points out the sequence of events and the 
conditions determining them without dwelling in righteous indignation 
on acts of injustice on the one side, or on crimes and outrages on the 
other, without attributing all misfortunes and failures either to the 
innate malignity of the rulers or to the original sin of those they were 
trying to rule. Mr. Gannon’s book, consistently with its name, is a 
rapid review and not a detailed narrative. It attempts ‘to. explain 
historically some of the difficulties suggested by the present state of 
Ireland,’ and the author’s opinion, as stated by himself, is that, ‘ given the 
peculiar combination of circumstances to which Ireland has been exposed, 
and allowing on all sides for the weaknesses of human nature, the actual 
development of Irish society has been very much what might have been 
expected.’ Such a view perhaps savours of fatalism, but it has at least 
the merit of keeping before the writer the importance of understanding 
actions and events and of rendering them intelligible, rather than of 
passing judgment upon them. As Mr. Gannon points out, one of the 
dominating factors in the production of modern Ireland has been the 
persistence of tribalism—a social system based on kinship, real or 
fictitious—down to the sixteenth century, and, we may add, the continued 
persistence of the tribal spirit long after its actual body was a thing of the 
past. This was at first due to the fact that Ireland was never under the 
VOL. XVI.—NO. LXI. K 
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direct dominion of Rome, had never imbibed the spirit of Roman laws or 
of Roman institutions. Thus when Christianity was introduced the 
church found no system of centralised government, such as she met with 
elsewhere, but had to build upon a Celtic basis. The Christian settlement 
became in fact ‘a religious oasis in the heart of the wild tribe,’ and made 
no structural change in the social system. The scourge of the Northmen 
left the church bleeding, and only increased the turmoil among the 
warring septs. When the Anglo-Normans came, and for centuries after- 
wards, ‘the crown, which was the direct focus of the feudal system in 
England, had little direct power in Ireland.’ Thus Ireland was never 
welded into one homogeneous whole for peaceful progress—nay, not even 
for revolt. The final abolition of Celtic customs and formal tribalism 
under the first Scottish king of England was absolutely necessary to set 
her free from a system which paralysed her energies, and even the 
confiscations and plantation of Ulster, however ruthless they may have 
been, wrought a wholesome change over parts of the northern province. 

When judging an action Mr. Gannon has the merit of always keeping 
before him the point of view of the doer of the action and the conditions 
with which he had to deal, while in a question of morals never ignoring 
historical perspectiv2. His judgments are therefore charitable, but in our 
opinion none the less sound. Even for the protestant episcopalians in 
the days of their supremacy, while not ignoring the methods by which 
they k: ld in check the catholic majority, he has a good word to say. 
They had ‘ a tremendous task before them,’ and ‘at the end of their rule 
they could point to a record of work done, at least among the upper and 
middle classes, of which they had no reason to be ashamed.’ An 
occasional slip may be noticed. Hugh O’Neill’s victory at the Yellow 
Ford (p. 126) and Owen Roe’s at Benburb (p. 159) are both characterised, 
in almost the same words, as the greatest Irish victory since Clontarf. It 
is a misnomer too to speak of Anglo-Normans in Ireland down to the 
time of Charles I. The class thus designated were not even all of Anglo- 
Norman descent. But these are slight blemishes. The book is well 
written and evinces a sober judgment throughout. 


Gopparp H. Orpen. 


Die Entstehwng des Kirchenstaates wnd der curiale Begriff ‘ Res publica 
Romanorum :’ ein Beitrag zum frinkischen Kirchen- und Staatsrecht. 
Von Dr. W. Gunptacn. (Gierke’s Untersuchungen zur deutschen 


Staats und Rechtsgeschichte. Heft 59.) (Breslau: M.& H. Marcus. 
1899.) 


Or the writing of books upon the rise of the temporal power of the popes 
there is indeed no end, and on many of the questions connected with it 
we can scarcely hope that any theory will ever command general assent. 
Dr. Gundlach, however, as the latest editor of the ‘ Codex Carolinus,’ has 
undeniable qualifications for assaying the task, and in this monograph 
has certainly thrown interesting light upon many doubtful and obscure 
matters. The work is written mainly from the legal point of view, the 
author’s object being to explain the basis of the papal government and the 
legal position of the pope in regard to the emperor and to the Frankish king. 
The common idea that the temporal power was a creation of Pippin Dr. 
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Gundlach rejects as baseless, representing it as a gradual growth 
originating in imperial ordinances which conferred a certain judicial and 
administrative authority upon bishops, and in the rights of immunity 
which the pope, in common with many other bishops and monasteries, 
possessed over his vast estates. The popes were, therefore, in possession 
of temporal power long before the time of Pippin, and, as far as the duchy 
of Rome was concerned, the events of 754-6 made no difference in their 
legal position. This is, of course, no new theory ; indeed it may almost be 
called an obvious truth, but much loose language has been used about the 
matter, and Dr. Gundlach has the merit of having placed the facts in a 
clear light. In the Exarchate also Dr. Gundlach believes that, owing to 
the weakness of the exarchs, the popes, by means of their territorial 
immunities and their ecclesiastical supremacy,' had for some time 
exercised a controlling influence upon the government, so that Pippin’s 
grant of the greater part of the Exarchate to Stephen II was regarded by 
the pope as a restitution. 

Of any sovereignty of the pope, however, Dr. Gundlach will not hear. 
According to him the pope was merely Immunititsherr, his sovereign 
in the duchy of Rome being the emperor, and in the Exarchate the 
Frankish king. On the latter point, however, I cannot think that the 
case is proved, since, if the king was sovereign of the Exarchate, it can 
only have been as patrician, and yet this title was not officially used till 
774; moreover the patriciate undoubtedly extended to Rome also, and it 
is hard to see how it can have meant one thing in one place and another 
in another. Dr. Gundlach hardly seems to allow enough for the fact that 
powerful men often exercise authority for which it would be hard to find 
any legal ground. Still harder is it to follow him when he maintains 
that in 781 Irene formally ceded the duchy of Rome to Charles, who 
thereupon granted the pope the immunity rights in it in his own name. 
The argument from coins and the method of dating (pp. 112-5) is 
inconclusive, since, even if they prove any such change, they are equally 
consistent with the date 774 ; indeed, as Leo III dates the years of Charles 
from that time, they point more naturally to it. Even weaker is the 
inference from the expression patriciatwm beati Petri ...a vobis 
amplius confirmatum (p. 65), which Dr. Gundlach says cannot refer to 
the donation of 774, since that was only a confirmation of that of 
Pippin ; for surely amplius only means ‘further,’ not ‘ with additions.’ 
As to the event of 774, Dr. Gundlach, while holding the section 
containing the donation to be a genuine part of the ‘ Vita Hadriani,’ and 
to have been written in 774, denies its authenticity.? It is impossible to 
discuss this question at length here, but it is hard to get over the con- 
firmation derived from Hadrian’s reference to the grant of Spoletum and 
Stephen ITII’s reference to the grant of Istria and Venetia,® and I cannot 


! Dr. Gundlach calls this metropolitan power. The metropolitan power of the 
pope, however, did not cover the Exarchate proper, which was under the archbishop 
of Ravenna, though the pope would naturally exercise greater authority in the Exar- 
chate than in the Lombard provinces of Milan and Aquileia. 

2 He points out that the northern boundary is that of the metropolitan jurisdiction 
of the pope. 

* To these must be added Leo III’s allusion to the grant of Corsica (Dove, 
Sitzungsb. der Miinch. Akad. 1894, pp. 213 ff.), to which Dr. Gundlach does not refer. 
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think that enough allowance has ever been made for the fact that the 
biographer does not profess to give the text of the donation, but only its 
substance, and the various grants may therefore have differed in their terms, 
as we may perhaps infer from a comparison with the ‘ Ludovicianum ; ’ 
moreover it hardly seems necessary to take the writer so literally as to 
suppose that the donation was identical with that of Pippin. 

In conclusion it appears to me that Dr. Gundlach is too much inclined 
to look at matters from the modern juristic point of view, and attributes 
to the men of the eighth century a respect for legal form with which it is 
difficult to credit them; but his work, though it is often obscure and 
certainly is not the last word on the subject, will be indispensable for 
every one who wishes to study the matters with which it deals. 

E. W. Brooks. 





Charlemagne (Charles the Great): the Hero of Two Nations. By H. 
W. Cartess Davis, M.A. (‘Heroes of the Nations.’) (London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1900.) 


THE system of publishing books in a popular series necessarily leads to a 
considerable amount of overlapping, and therefore, though a series of 
‘ Heroes of the Nations’ would not be complete without a life of Charles 
the Great, it is unfortunate that this book appears so soon after Mr. 
Hodgkin’s life of Charles in the ‘Foreign Statesmen’ series. Mr. Davis’s 
work was, however, completed before the appearance of Mr. Hodgkin’s, and 
is therefore an independent study of the same subject. After a short 
account of the rise of the Franks Mr. Davis narrates the wars of Charles, 
after which he explains the character of his legislation, his ecclesiastical 
policy, and his literary tastes. The origin of the empire is then dis- 
cussed in two chapters, which are followed by a chapter on the court of 
Charles, largely drawn from the anecdotes of the monk of St. Gall, 
while the book ends with an account of the legendary Charles of the 
middle ages. Mr. Davis, while admiring the energy and sincerity of 
Charles, points out that he failed to provide any lasting remedy for the 
decay of the empize, and that its fall was largely due to the territorial 
power which he granted to the church. In a book of this kind assump- 
tions must sometimes be made without discussion, but the identification 
of the Hunaldus quidam of 769 with Waifar’s father passes permissible 
limits, and his relationship to Lupus depends only on the Alaon forgery. 
Again, the statement that Angilbert and Bertha were married is directly 
contrary to Kinhard. In pre-Caroline history Mr. Davis is somewhat at 
sea; thus his account of Ebroin and Pippin is wholly wrong, and the 
statement that the throne was left vacant from 720 to 742 ignores the 
reign of TheodoricIV. And when did the Visigoths conquer Africa (p. 4) ? 
I may also point out that on pp. 260 and 301 inconsistent dates, both 
wrong, are given for the death of the younger Charles, and that the 
statements on pp. 188 and 196 as to the relation of Rome to Con- 
stantinople can hardly be reconciled. On p. xvi Lewis the Child is 
wrongly placed among the emperors, and on p. 297 Hemming is called 
son instead of nephew of Godfrey. On p. 63 the numeral should be 


* Dr. Gundlach, however, contrary to recent opinion on the subject, regards the 
‘ Lndovicianum ’ as largely falsified. 
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added to the name Stephen, and the note on p. 89 is scarcely intelligible. 
I do not know what authority there is for the assertion that the duke of 
Beneventum paid homage to the pope (p. 87). The condemnation of 
the church on the ground of the barrenness of its baptismal formula 
(p. 105) seems somewhat unreasonable, and I must protest against 
calling Desiderius Didier, and against such expressions as ‘the Sabbath ’ 
(p. 156), ‘ Armenian princess’ (p. 196), and ‘ English kinsmen’ (p. 281), 
where Welsh are meant. ‘ Atius’ on p. 212 may be ascribed to the 
printer. E. W. Brooks. 


Studies in John the Scot. By Auice Garpner. (London: Henry 
Frowde. 1900.) 


Miss GARDNER has written an excellent little book on the most ancient of 
British philosophers, John the Scot. Without pretending to be a work 
of historical research or philosophical science it succeeds admirably in 
accomplishing the authoress’s aim of telling the ‘reading public’ who 
her hero was, and entering just so far into the consideration of his 
teaching as may induce many who find such speculations as his congenial 
to seek a closer acquaintance with them in his own works. Nothing 
could be clearer or more satisfactory than the passages at the end of ch. 
iv. and the beginning of ch. v., in which Miss Gardner shows the 
significance which the treatment of points of theological controversy by 
John the Scot may have for men of our own day, despite the unfamiliarity 
of the language and method which he employs. Some of the theological 
and philosophical expressions used are open to criticism. Noone who 
knows anything of Plato regards the ‘idea of a transcendent God’ as 
‘ specially characteristic of him’ (p. 27). To describe John the Scot as 
a ‘subjective idealist’ (p. 124) seems to me quite misleading. ‘Soul,’ 
again, is not the right translation for animus on p. 125; ‘ spirit’ would 
have been better. Animus is here (as spiritus elsewhere) used by John as 
equivalent to intellectus, the vods or ‘ understanding,’ considered not (as 
by Kant) as the inferior, but (as was usual before Kant) as superior to 
ratio or ‘reason.’ The ‘soul’ or anima is indeed sometimes distinguished 
by John from the intellectus, as including the motus vitalis, sensus, and 
ratio, which intervene between the body and the intellectus on the scale 
of being. ‘ 
Although they in no way affect the value of the work for the general 
reader, it is to be regretted that Miss Gardner has admitted certain 
passages which recent investigations into the early history of medieval 
universities should have rendered impossible. Thus on p. 1835 she 
speaks of John without question as having been ‘head of the 
Studium of Paris,’ though on p. 3 she admits that the authority for this 
statement is ‘not undoubted.’ Miss Gardner seems to have had before 
her Mr. Poole’s ‘ Illustrations of Medieval Thought,’ in which he indeed 
mentions his suspicion that the passage so describing the philosopher in 
a letter of Pope Nicolas I has been inserted by a forger, in order to 
support the claims of the university of Paris to a mythical antiquity, 
but does not reject it so decidedly as he does in his article on John the 
Scot in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ written after the 
publication of the researches of Father Denifle and Mr. Rashdall. In the 
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same way Miss Gardner speaks on p. 14 of the story bringing John into 
connexion with the foundation of the university of Oxford in terms which 
would not suggest that the attribution of that work to King Alfred was 
as baseless a legend asit is now admitted to be. Miss Gardner’s strictures 
on the ‘ bad Latin ’ of Martinus Polonus (on p. 127) would probably have 
been less severe had she quoted his account of the condemnation of 
Amalric of Béne from any other source than the extract in Huber’s 
‘Joannes Scotus Erigena,’ in which the title (Damnamus) of the 
decretal with the mention of which the preceding sentence ends is 
incorrectly printed as the first word of the sentence Qui Amalric. And 
it was scarcely necessary to call attention to the spelling ydeas in a 
thirteenth-century writer. CuemMeEnt C. J. WEBB. 


Ueber die Anftinge der Signorie in Oberitalien: ein Beitrag zur 
italienischen Verfassungsgeschichte. Von Dr. Ernst SaLzEr. 
(Berlin: Verlag von E. Ebering. 1900.) 


Tue rise of the North Italian signories presents to the student some of 
the most curious and interesting of political phenomena. The stubborn 
passion for independence and freedom which inspired the communes to 
resist to the uttermost and-to repel the determined attacks of the 
Hohenstaufen, with all the empire behind them, and all rural feudal 
Italy at their side, was not yet sufficiently strong to prevent these very 
communes, but a few years later, from giving themselves up, an easy 
prey, to a number of petty native tyrants, who ruled them with a severe 
unmitigated absolutism of which the distant emperors would never have 
dreamed. The explanation of this extraordinary change, together 
with an analysis of the processes by which it was accomplished, is the 
object of Dr. Salzer’s careful and scholarly book. It is based on an 
exhaustive study of all available sources of information, particularly on 
the statutes of the Lombard towns. All the fragmentary scraps of 
evidence derived from chronicles have been carefully weighed and sorted ; 
and what has been hitherto a chaotic, almost indecipherable mass of 
unconnected facts and traditions has been arranged, analysed, and 
classified into an ordered and intelligible chapter of history. 

Dr. Salzer’s essay conclusively proves that, in the majority of cases, 
the signory was a development of one of the principal offices of the 
commune, that of the podesta, the captain or podesta of the people or the 
podesta of the Mercadanza. The old theory that the signor was originally 
a military captain, who had gradually annexed civil functions, is as a rule 
quite incorrect. Military authority was usually one of the last functions 
of government to be given over to the signor. Only once was an 
important dominion acquired by a military captain, the marquis 
Guglielmo of Montferrat ; nor was his signory permanent, but collapsed 
at once on his captivity and death. The signor was indeed seldom 
chosen to protect the town against external attacks, but rather against 
its own citizens, who were after all its worst enemies. The smallest 
commune in North and Central Italy had its parties and its fierce party 
fights, nominally political between Guelphs and Ghibellines, but more 
truly personal between the factious aristocratic families who struggled 
for predominance amongst themselves. The appointment of a foreign 
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podest&’ was an early attempt to stop these contests by imposing a 
superior and disinterested official over the combatants. At first the 
podesta’s powers were strictly limited, and his period of office was not to 
exceed one year; but by degrees the necessity for a more powerful 
executive led to an increase in his authority. He was given an arbitriwm 
in criminal affairs, in order to be able to punish peace-breakers ; his 
tenure of office was increased, first for five or ten years, then for life ; 
finally the office became hereditary. The signory of the Este of Ferrara 
is an example of this process; indeed, theirs was the only one of the four 
chief northern signories whose origin lay in the office of podesti, which 
they made a stepping-stone to supreme power. In the early part of 
the thirteenth century Azzo VI and Aldobrandino d’Este were frequently 
podestas of Ferrara. Azzo VII, after expelling Salinguerra Torelli, held 
the office of podest’ almost uninterruptedly for many years. On this 
foundation he built up his power so strongly that, on his death, his 
nephew Obizzo was chosen gubernator et rector et generalis et perpetwus 
dominus, and thus an hereditary signory was established by the Este 
family. It is noticeable, however, that one normal stage in the process 
is here missing, since Azzo VII is not known to have been elected podesta 
for a term of years or for life. This intermediate step is, however, found 
in many other cases, especially in that of the signory of Charles of 
Anjou, which began with his election as podesta for five or six years in 
various Tuscan, and for life in some Lombard, towns. 

In Lombardy it was, however, more frequently the case that the 
captain of the people developed into the signor. The popolo was often 
strong enough to put an end to the supremacy of the grandi, and to 
raise its own organisation, founded upon that of the guilds, to an 
equality with the older organisation of the commune, its officials acting 
partly as assistants to, and as checks upon, the officials of the commune, 
partly as agents or representatives of the people in the communal 
magistracies. Of this dual organisation and the interrelations of the 
two authorities Dr. Salzer makes a skilful analysis (pp. 145-69). 
The result was, however, that the people, while holding the aristocrats 
in check, were not strong enough alone to rule them, and hence were 
led to place enough power in the hands of their principal officer, the 
captain, to enable him to master the turbulent noble families and to 
restore internal quiet to the town. The captain was usually one 
of the grandi, who placed himself at the head of the popular party in 
order to further his own ambitions, or else he was a noble from the 
neighbouring country or the signor of another town, called in by the 
people as arbiter between them and the aristocratic party. Here again 
his period of office was at first short and his powers limited. His 
development into a signor followed on the same lines as that of the 
podesta ; he got himself elected, first for a term of years, then for life, 
and by degrees, in order to enable him to deal with internal anarchy and 
to restore peace, the whole of the functions of government were passed 
over into hishands. Sine principe impossibile est esse civitates, omniaque 
sine principe confusa sunt, ran the prologue to the statutes of Cremona 
in 1387. 


The other principal signories of North Italy, those of the Visconti, the 
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Della Scala, the Carrara, and the Gonzaga, all had their origin in the 
office of captain of the people, combined in some cases with that of the 
podesta of the Mercadanza, who, as head of the guild organisation, had 
much influence on the commercial side of town life. In Verona Mastino 
della Scala was first captain—or podesta, as it was then called—of the 
people, and afterwards podesta of the Mercadanza. On his death his 
brother Alberto was chosen captain of the people and podestai of the 
Mercadanza for life (1277), and from this time forward these two offices 
remained hereditary in the Della Scala family as long as it ruled 
Verona. In Milan the struggle between grandi and popolani was 
particularly fierce and ended in the victory of the latter. Martino and 
Filippo della Torre, ruling Milan from 1259 to 1277, held in succession 
the office of podesti of the people. Archbishop Otto Visconti had his 
nephew Matteo, during his own lifetime, nominated captain of the 
people, and, after Otto’s death, Matteo obtained this office for life. When 
the Della Torre again ruled Milan (1302-1311) their leader, Guido, was 
chosen to the same office, first for a year, then for life. Matteo returned 
as an imperial vicar, and, discarding the title of captain of the people, 
was henceforth known as dominus generalis, this change of title represent- 
ing exactly the change which had taken place in the character of the 
office. 

Dr. Salzer’s book contains much discussion of various points 
subsidiary to the subject, but none the less very important; such, for 
example, as the influence of feudal traditions upon the foundation and 
character of the signory, especially in Piedmont, where it took a distinctly 
feudal form, the burghers paying homage to the lord and receiving back 
their towns from him as fiefs. There is also a chapter on later develop- 
ments in the character of the signors, the growth of a new official 
aristocracy in their courts, the introduction of the right of primogeniture, 
the territorial extension of their dominions, the futile attempts after 
centralisation, and the ambition shown by some of them to unite 
Lombardy into one kingdom and to claim the much-coveted iron crown. 
But, though they succeeded, where the Hohenstaufen had failed, in 
crushing the free life out of the North Italian communes, they had no 
better success than had the German imperial house in checking the 
separatist tendencies at work in Italy and in establishing a strong 
centralised government. K. D. Vernon. 


Fratris Francisci Bartholi de Assisio Tractatus de Indulgentia S. 
Mariae de Portiuncula. Nunc primum integre edidit Paun SaBaTIER. 
(Paris: Fischbacher. 1900.) 


Txuis book is the second volume of the ‘Collection d’Etudes et de 
Documents sur |’Histoire Religieuse et Littéraire du Moyen Age,’ and 
consists of (1) an introduction, tracing first the ‘official tradition’ of 
the indulgence of the Portiuncula down to about 1330, secondly the 
‘ popular tradition,’ thirdly the fusion of these two traditions, together 
with elaborate descriptions of the manuscripts ; (2) the text of the treatise 
of Friar Francis Bartholi ; (8) an appendix containing some unpublished 
letters of St. Francis and other matter. 

In his ‘ Vie de Saint Francois’ M. Sabatier rejected the whole story of 
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the indulgence. He has already retracted his opinion in ‘Un Nouveau 
Chapitre de la Vie,’ &c. (1896), and in the present work he gives 
an interesting criticism of the grounds of his original opinion. These 
were the absolute silence of the early biographers on the subject, the 
improbability of St. Francis demanding such a privilege from the holy 
see, the contradictions and absurdities in the legends of the indulgence 
in the fourteenth century. He now replies very justly that the last is no 
evidence against the grant of an indulgence to St. Francis. Further the 
indulgence was not a privilege, as it was not intended to bring profit 
either to the Portiuncula or to the friars. 


A tous saint Francois distribuait gratuitement les trésors de son cceur et ceux 
de l’Evangile ; comment lui, simple et fervent catholique, n’aurait-il pas cherché 
a faire ouvrir gratuitement les trésors de l’église ? 


Lastly, the silence of the early biographers is not so conclusive as it 
seems. Thomas of Celano, writing under the influence of Gregory IX 
and Friar Elias, had obvious reasons for not exalting the Poriiuncula, 
while the‘ Legend of the Three Companions’ is a fragment. The silence 
indeed of the early biographers has been broken, and the ‘ Legend of the 
Three Companions ’ as reconstructed by the fathers Marcellino da Civezza 
and Teofilo Domenichelli (Rome, 1899) gives the earliest account of the 
granting of the indulgence and puts the authenticity of it beyond a doubt. 
M. Sabatier’s book is really a study of the development of a tradition, 
and it is probably very rarely that a medieval tradition has been or can be 
traced so completely. M. Sabatier has done his work with the thorough- 
ness we are accustomed to expect from him, and his pages abound in acute 
and convincing criticisms.' Butone cannot help asking whether the subject 
is worth the pains bestowed on it; how much more welcome would have 
been a critical edition of Celano than these miracula and testimonies of 
Dominicans and devils, which Brother Francis Bartholi adduces to prove 
the truth and power of the indulgence ! 

The appendix contains two documents of first-rate importance. One 
is a letter from St. Francis to Elias from a Florentine manuscript, the 
date of which, however, is not given. The letter has been published 
in 1899 at Rome from a Vatican MS&., but will be new to most English 
readers. It refers, among other things, to a redrafting of the rule 
which was to take place at the next chapter—either in 1222 or 1223— 
and St. Francis proposes the following alterations in the rule (of 1221) :— 


De omnibus autem capitulis quae sunt in regula quae loquuntur de mortalibus 
peccatis, Domino adiuvante, in capitulo Pentecostes cum consilio fratrum faciemus 
istud tale capitulum :—‘ Si quis fratrum instigante inimico mortaliter peccaverit 
per obedientiam teneatur recurrere ad gardianum suum. Et omnes fratres qui 
scirent eum peccasse non faciant ei verecundiam nec detractionem sed magnam 
misericordiam habeant circa ipsum et teneant multum privatum peccatum fratris 
sui, quia non est opus sanis medicus sed male habentibus. Similiter per obedien- 
tiam teneantur eum mittere custodi suo cum socio, ipse custos misericorditer 
provideat ei sicut ipse vellet provideri sibi si in simili casu esset. Et si in alio 
peccato veniali ceciderit confiteatur fratri suo donee habebit sacerdotem qui 
eum absolvat canonice sicut dictum est. Et isti penitus non habeant potes- 
tatem iniungendi aliam paenitentiam nisi istam : “ Vade et amplius noli 
pecca re” 

' See e.g. pp. exlvii, elvi, 129. 
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Hoc scriptum ut melius debeat observari habeas tecum usque ad Pentecosten. 
Ibi eriscum fratribus tuis et ista et omnia alia quae minus sunt in regula, Domino 
Deo adiuvante, procurabis adimplere. 


We have here clearly the complete version of a letter which appears in a 
fragmentary state in the ‘ Liber Conformitatum’ and in Wadding’s 
edition of the works of St. Francis; but the omission in these versions of 
all reference to the rule deprives the letter of its special significance. 
The very characteristic limitation of the powers of the authorities does 
not appear in the rule of 1223. It should be noted that the letter occurs 
in Melchiorri’s old Italian version of the ‘Legenda Trium Sociorum’ 
(and consequently in the edition of Marcellino and Teofilo) in an 
incomplete form, though somewhat less incomplete than in Bartholomew 
of Pisa. This suggests a doubt whether the Italian translator had before 
him the original legend as written by the three companions, or the legend 
after it had undergone some ofiicial revision. 

The other document referred to is the treatise on the third order by 
Friar Mariano of Florence. Friar Mariano (fl. 1500) had access to 
authorities now lost, notably to the original rule of the third order, 
which he compares with the constitution of Nicholas IV. From the 
extracts which M. Sabatier quotes from the manuscript at Florence it is 
clear that we have here some materials towards a reconstruction of the 
original rule, and an indication of the direction in which further dis- 
coveries are to be looked for. A. G. LITTLE. 


Essai de Restitution des plus anciens Mémoriaux de la Chambre des 
Comptes de Paris. Par MM. JosepH Petit et GAVRILOVITCH, 
Maury, et TEoporu, avec une Préface de C. V. Lanenois. (Uni- 


versité de Paris, ‘ Bibliothéque de la Faculté des Lettres,’ VII.) (Paris : 
Félix Alcan. 1899.) 


Tuts useful and well-executed piece of work contains a syllabus of 
a number of documents and memoranda of extraordinary variety, some 
lost, it is true, but many printed in various collections and most of 
them of high interest to the historian. The mémoriaua proper, 
as distinct from the registres officiels, were a kind of manuals or 
commonplace books, compiled for the use of the officers of the Chambre 
des Comptes in the transaction of their business, and containing 
every kind of memoranda, from treaties and papal privileges to lists 
of wages and prices. They came before the end of the fourteenth 
century to be considered as the primordial and constitutive title-deeds of 
the chamber. When, therefore, in 1787 the building in which they 
were deposited was burnt down, immediate efforts were made to recon- 
stitute them by recourse to extracts and copies. Only officially 
authenticated copies were admitted, however, and thus the whole 
of the labours of the scholars who had used the archives were 
neglected, and the work was still far from finished when the Re- 
volution put a stop to it. What we have before us is an attempt to 
reconstitute, at least in outline, six of these mémoriaux. In all cases 
in which a document is known to exist, either in print or in manu- 
script, a reference is given to the place in which it is to be found. One 
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at least of the mémoriaua, styled Noster', has been discovered to be 
identical with the MS. Lat. 12814 of the Bibliothéque Nationale, which 
went astray from the archives of the Chambre des Comptes and came at 
last to the library of the Abbey of St. Germain des Prés, where it lay in 
safety, whilst the rest of the libri memoriales were burnt. The MS. Fr. 
2833 of the Bibliothéque Nationale is almost identical with Noster’, 
another Noster compiled during a temporary loss of Noster' and given 
the vacant name. Of the others extracts, more or less copious, and 
tables remain, so that by collating the various sources a list of which is 
given in the introduction a pretty complete calendar or syllabus of the 
six oldest and most important of the libri memoriales, styled respec- 
tively Pater, Noster', Noster?, Qui es in coelis, Croix, and A', has been 
constructed. The summaries derived from the documents themselves 
are distinguished from those taken from tables in the absence of 
the documents by a difference of type. At the end in an appendix 
are printed in extenso a few of the more interesting unpublished 
documents belonging to the reconstituted libri memoriales. The 
mémoriauz are grouped in families, and the analyses numbered con- 
secutively with cross references to the number which is assigned to the 
same document when it recurs, as it frequently does, in the restitu- 
tions of the other mémoriaux, while the folio of the original manuscript 
is given at the end so far as it is known either by table or directly, as in 
the case of Noster'. 

In this way a good basis is laid for a complete restitution of the 
missing collections, and we are provided with an analysis or an in extenso 
publication of a number of interesting documents. A few examples will 
show how wide is the range of the subjects with which they deal. 
Many of them are ordinances which specially interested the officers of 
the Chambre des Comptes. Such are those for the suppression of 
pensions on the proceeds of the royal domain (no. 469) ; the interdiction 
of the manufacture of objects in precious metals (no. 512); against the 
Italian usurers (no. 516) ; on the enfranchisement of serfs as a means of 
raising money (nos. 598, 599) ; on the revocation of gifts made at the expense 
of the royal domain (no. 650) ; or an ordinance charging the Chambre des 
Comptes with the administration of the College of Navarre (no. 279, not 
in the ordinances). Others are more in the nature of general memo- 
randa, such as lists of bailliages and sénéchaussées ; an agreement between 
the master moneyers and their workmen (no. 257), the will of Jeanne of 
Navarre, the statutes of the College of Navarre, a list of Cistercian abbeys 
(no. 335), instructions of St. Louis to Philip IIT (no. 365), a list of wages 
in the king’s household (no. 381), calculations of what certain sums per 
diem come to per annum (no. 450), cloth manufacture and trade regulations 
(p. 213), lists of vassals owing military service, compositions paid by 
towns in lieu of military service, prophecies, treaties, papal privileges to 
the French king, a citation to the English king, a definition of the rights 
of William des Roches as seneschal of Anjou, Touraine, and Maine. 
Others again are minutes of administrative projects, such as a pro- 
posal for drawing great profits from the royal salt works (p. 133), and an 
estimate for the cost of sending 1,200 men to Scotland (p. 204) in 1336-38. 
The book, which is completed by a useful index, is altogether a good 
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example of what can be done by intelligent and well-directed co-opera- 
tion in the way of producing the kind of work which smooths the path of 
the historian. W. E. Ruopes. 


Year Books of the Reign of King Edward III. Year XVI. (2nd Part.) 
Edited and translated by Luke Owen Pixs. (London: Published 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 1900.) 


Mr. Pike is proceeding with his most useful work in his careful and 
illustrative way, and he promises us to follow the present volume with 
the Year Books of the 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th years of Edward III, 
which will ‘ fill in the last gap in the printed Year Books before the 31st 
Edward III, and there will then be a complete modern edition from the 
11th to the 20th inclusive.’ 

In the preface, where we have learnt to look for new bits of legal 
history, we are not disappointed to find an important stage in the history 
of the royal courts elucidated. 


In the early days of levying fines the court before the king’s justices at 
Westminster (the style of the Court of Common Pleas) is indistinguishable, so 
far as the persons composing it are concerned, from the court before the king’s 
barons, whether described as sitting at the exchequer or not. As in the first 
two or three reigns after the Conquest the functions of treasurer were commonly 
exercised by the chief justiciary, so, when the exchequer begins for a time to 
absorb the treasury, the functions of its barons are executed by the justices of 
the Capitalis Curia Regis. Except in so far as revenue matters were concerned 
it must have been extremely difficult to separate the two jurisdictions exercised 
by the same persons. The process of separation, indeed, could hardly have 
commenced at this period, and so the Court of Common Pleas would seem to have 
been justified in regarding a fine levied in due form at Westminster as being 
levied in the same court, though the justices were barons as well, and though 
the place of sitting may have been that in which exchequer matters were also 
transacted. 


In Glanvill ‘a distinction is drawn throughout between the Capitalis 
Curia Regis and the Curia Regis, in which the justices in eyre sat with 
a delegated authority,’ and in the title occur the words et illas solum leges 
continet et consuetudines secundwm quas placitatur in Curia Regis ad 
Scaccarium, et coram Iusticiis wbicunque fuerint, the writer of which 
must have regarded the exchequer as the ordinary place of sitting of the 
Capitalis Curia Regis as distinguished from the Curia Regis of the 
justices in eyre. . .’ The separation of the Court of Exchequer from the 
Capitalis Curia Regis was so very gradual that it had not been completed 
when Henry III ascended the throne, though the principles on which it 
was effected were then beginning to be recognised. Hence a ‘fine levied 
in the reign of Henry II at the exchequer was held in the reign of 
Edward III to have been levied in the Court of Common Pleas.’ 

As to the contents of the Year Book itself, it contains many cases of 
legal interest, illustrating the development of the common law, and 
touches a number of well-known persons and places. There are earls, 
bishops, priors, abbesses (the religious houses apparently had plenty of 
law business), knights, ladies, towns, colleges, parsons, craftsmen, among 
plaintifis and defendants ; and the families of Percy, Neville, Pole, Ros, 
Russell, Butler, Ralegh, Power, Basset, Bohun, Breuse, Dacre, Despenser, 
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Mansel, Morton, Plunket, Mowbray, Mortimer, York, Riddell, and many 
more beside the humbler surnames of Smith, Brown, Thorp, Clerk, Dodd, 
Kast, Fowler, Forester, Hunt, Ward, Lock, Lee or Atley, Grove or Atgrove, 
Park, Parker, Parrot, Pratt, Wylde, Archer appear in the index. 

Alice of Dencombe was carried off by force from Stepney, and finally 
married to Thomas of Middleton at Shenley, Herts, per minas ac per 
metum mortis encontre le gree et la volunte la dite Alice, an offence for 
the like of which Robin Og suffered centuries after. Local customs, such 
as those of Tendring, Essex, and of Otford, Kent, are illustrated. The 
usage of Horncastle Soke is noticed. The question of the employment 
of wager of law is discussed in the preface, as also that of proof per 
testes (in the curious case of William Oky). What the King’s Roll was 
is also discussed, and description given of the examples still extant ; and 
let us remember that Master Thomas Brown kept a king’s roll of the 
exchequer, as the author of the ‘ Dialogus’ testifies. The chancellor’s 
name is settled as Sir Robert Parving (not Parning, as Coke and his 
followers have it). 

The sooner Mr. Pike is able to finish these excellent and helpful editions 
the better will it be for all that are bound or pleased to study the history 
of English law. F. York Powe tu. 


Histoire de la Représentation Diplomatique de la France auprés des 
Cantons Suisses, de lewrs Alliés et de leurs Confédérés. Par Epovarp 
Rorr. Vol. 1: 1480-1559. (Berne: Benteli. 1900.) 


M. Rort, of Neuchitel, who was for many years the secretary of the Swiss 
legation in Paris, has taken for the special subject of his historical researches 
the relations between France and the Swiss confederation. In this vast 
field we are already indebted to him for the publication (in 1881) of the des- 
patches of Méry de Vic, the French ambassador who negotiated in 1602 the 
renewalof the Franco-Swissalliance, which was the first phase of the‘ Lutte 
pour les Alpes,’ a capital monograph (1882), ‘ Henri IV, les Suisses et la 
Haute-Italie: la Lutte pour les Alpes, 1598-1610,’ 5 vols. (1891-4), of 
a most minute ‘ Inventaire Sommaire des Documents relatifs 4 l’Histoire 
de la Suisse conservés dans les Archives et Bibliothéques de Paris, et 
spécialement de la Correspondance échangée entre les Ambassadeurs 
de France aux Ligues et leur Gouvernement, 1444-1700,’ and also a 
most interesting volume (1899) entitled ‘ Perrochel et Masséna et 1’Occu- 
pation Francaise en Helvétie, 1798-9.’ No one, therefore, is better quali- 
fied than M. Rott to undertake the extensive work the title of the first 
volume of which stands at the head of this notice. It is to contain no 
fewer than nine volumes, so M. Rott informs us in his preface, Of these 
six will contain the history of the negotiations of the French ambassadors 
in Switzerland from the earliest times to the present day. The next two 
will give biographies of all the agents (of whatever degree) of the French 
government in Switzerland, while another volume will be specially 
devoted to the personal history of the French embassy in Switzerland. 
Like the ‘Inventaire Sommaire’ the ‘ Histoire’ is issued at the expense 
of the Swiss federal government, which thus honours itself as well as 
M. Rott. The diplomatic relations of France and the Swiss league are com- 
monly said to take their origin in 1444, but M. Rott auspiciously starts his 
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first volume by the mention of a little-known incident in 1480, when the 
most Christian king sought aid from the league against the duke of Burgundy 
and the king of England. M. Rott’s work isin the strict sense a history, 
and not the publication of original documents, but this history is very 
detailed and most lavishly supplied with notes, while of the 608 pages of 
the present volume no fewer than 85 are given over to indexes of names 
of persons and of places. The extraordinary diligence and learning dis- 
played by M. Rott in executing his somewhat dry and repulsive task can 
only be fully appreciated by specialists who will hail this new publication 
with great rejoicing. In the EneuisH Historica Review it may 
suffice to have indicated the existence of this remarkable work. It is to 
be hoped that M. Rott will hereafter publish in full the despatches of the 
French ambassadors to the Swiss league, and the French Government 
would do well to entrust to him the preparation of one or more volumes in 
the ‘ Recueil des Instructions données aux Ambassadeurs et Ministres de 
France,’ although that series is limited to the period between 1648 and 
1789. W. A. B. CoonipGe. 





Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Prepared under the superintendence of the Deputy Keeper of the 
Records. Edward IV, Henry VI: 1467-1477. (London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 1900.) 


Tuts is the second volume of the ‘ Calendar of Patent Rolls’ for the reign 
of Edward IV, and includes within its range the half-year of the ‘ re- 
adeption’ of Henry VI and one half of the period of Edward’s recovered 
power. But the first impression one receives on merely glancing over the 
contents is that it really did not very much matter who was king. Business 
went on much the same whether it was Edward or Henry—at least under 
Henry during his ‘re-adeption.’ The recipients of royal bounty were 
different. The character of the grants was much the same ; and even the 
names on the commissions of the peace remained to a large extent unaltered. 
The matter contained in this calendar seems to concern in the first place 
the county historian and the genealogist. The general historian cannot be 
expected to make quite so much of it now as he will when these have done 
their work. No particular pains indeed have been taken to make things 
easy for him. There is no preface—at least there is a preface so called, 
of exactly nine lines, which appeared literatim et verbatim in the previous 
volume. The compilers have worked under precise rules which allowed 
no scope for originality. There is an admirable index, but no other aid 
whatever to the student. It is enough that whoever has any question, 
historical, genealogical, or other, on which the patent roils of Edward IV 
can throw light, can be directed to it at once by the index without having 
to unroll, one after another, the very rolls themselves. 

But how shall a reviewer who has himself no special antiquarian or 
genealogical object to dilate upon set forth the interest of such a work 
to general students of history like the readers of this Review? I have 
already touched upon one feature which, though negative, is not insigni- 
ficant. The changes made by the Kingmaker and by Edward himself 
did not disorganise things much; perhaps they tended rather to better 
administration. The judicial changes seem really to have been very few. 
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On 9 Oct. 1470 the restored king renewed the appointments of Chief 
Justice Billing, and of the other judges of the king’s bench, common 
pleas, and exchequer. The only changes seem to have been that Sir John 
Nedeham and Richard Neell exchanged places in the common pleas and 
king's bench next year. In almost every case these appointments were 
again renewed by Edward on 17 June, when he had once more secured 
himself upon the throne. But there were some exceptions. Sir Robert 
Danby, chief justice of the common pleas, disappears and Thomas Bryan 
is appointed in his place on 29 May 1471, nearly three weeks earlier 
than the other judicial appointments on Edward’s restoration. This 
goes some way to confirm the conjecture of Foss that Danby was the judge 
misnamed by Holinshed Haukesford, who in this year by an artifice 
procured his own death ; for it was, no doubt, felt that his place could not 
be allowed to remain unfilled longer than need be. The name of Sir 
William Yelverton also disappears as a justice of the king’s bench, but 
we know that he lived some time after Edward’s recovery of his throne. 
The readers of the Paston Letters will probably be disposed to think that 
his removal from the judicial bench (by not being reappointed) was pretty 
much in accordance with justice, for he certainly made himself too much of 
a party in some matters—to say nothing more. His family too seems 
to have been under a cloud after Edward came in again, for there is one 
William Yelverton, ‘ gentleman,’ not knight, who is particularly * wanted ’ 
by the authorities in the early part of 1473, when there are two com- 
missions out for his arrest. 

The least interesting part of the patent rolls, generally speaking, is 
undoubtedly the long array of pardons of outlawry always enrolled at the 
top of part i. of each particular year. In this volume they are more 
numerous than usual—perhaps owing to the uncertainty of the 
government—the earlier ones extending to about ten pages in each year. 
But these are pure business proceedings, indicative chiefly of the state of 
trade. A debtor fails to appear when sued (thovgh it may be now and 
then that it is a man sued for trespass); he is outlawed for non-appear- 
ance, but on surrendering to prison his outlawry is reversed. The 
collective instances are curious as illustrations of obsolete processes ; but 
little else, we fancy, can be made of them, except (what is really important) 
to show how regularly the business of the law went on even in the most 
unquiet times. For the rest there are, as in the last volume, interesting 
commissions of many kinds: commissions of array and commissions to 
take musters, the dates of which are significant ; commissions to take 
mariners to resist the king’s enemies at sea, commissions to inquire into 
acts of piracy, and, not least interesting to the local student, commissions 
de walliis et fossatis, from which something may be gathered about 
marsh lands and drainage. There is also a commission of oyer and 
terminer for counterfeiting and clipping of money, besides other special 
commissions. 

As regards the index the names of places have been rightly set down 
under the modern spelling, and really this part of the work leaves nothing 
to be desired. But in one instance Mr. Fowler, the maker of the index, 
has failed to identify a place. ‘Hese,’ in Middlesex, should have 
appeared under ‘ Hayes.’ JAMES GAIRDNER. 
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Fra Girolamo Savonarola. A Biographical Study based on Con- 
temporary Documents. By Hersert Lucas, §.J. (London: Sands 
& Co. 1899.) 


Txuis volume had its origin in the fiery controversy which the fourth 
centenary of Savonarola’s death revived. Its first appearance was in 
the form of articles in the Tablet, representing what may be called the 
Jesuit point of view, while simultaneously the very divergent view of the 
Dominicans found expression in a series of papers in the Irish Rosary. 
Since that time Father Lucas has revised and in great measure rewritten 
his work, frankly accepting some necessary corrections and substantially 
strengthening portions of it. Nevertheless it still smells of fire. It is 
less, in fact, a biography in form than a controversial pamphlet. Many 
readers who do not altogether disagree with the general conclusions of 
the author will perhaps regret, and sometimes resent, the manner of their 
presentation. Fair as he strives to be to Savonarola, he presses to the 
uttermost every point against him, while giving somewhat formal and 
frigid praise to the undisputed merits of the preacher and reformer. 
When the volume is finished the impression is left that the writer's first 
object was to justify the papacy for Savonarola’s punishment, and to 
close the door upon an official rehabilitation of one whom the friar’s 
own Dominican order would fain see recognised asa saint. In its literary 
form also the volume still bears traces of its origin. It is most carefully 
derived from the original sources, which are scattered through numerous 
periodicals and monographs, not easy for the English reader to obtain. 
The extracts from these, however, are in certain chapters shot out pell- 
mell upon the page, instead of being welded into the narrative or con- 
signed to an appendix. Savonarola’s own writings may be fairly allowed 
to tell their own story, and the long extracts from these form not the 
least interesting portion of the book; but this license does not apply to 
condensed despatches of Milanese ambassadors. Moreover when the 
author does throw such materials into his own language this takes the 
form of somewhat rough notes, in which the historic present claims an 
objectionable monopoly. 

Father Lucas has less interest in the political than in the ecclesias- 
tical aspects of Savonarola’s career. He thinks that the friar would 
have done well to give up politics at an earlier date, before parties had 
formed themselves. We are disposed to go yet further. Religious 
influence might have been more permanent if the preacher had altogether 
stood aloof from politics, and this notwithstanding his unquestionable 
service in saving Florence from a moment of blood-letting. At Florence 
it was impossible at once to enter into politics and to escape from parties. 
The author is not so well equipped for the political portion of his work, 
and his description of the changes in the constitution effected by 
Savonarola’s influence is faulty. In stating that the Ten of War were 
abolished he is confusing the Ten with the Medicean Otto della Pratica, 
for the former body, so far from being abolished, was expressly revived. 
The Collegio is wrongly described as consisting of the Signoria and the 
Buonuomini. He omits the abolition of the two old councils of the 
people and the commune, which was by far the most fundamental change 
in the new constitution. Nor is he entirely correct in his statements 
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as to the electoral system. We fancy also that he is wrong in saying 
that Savonarola’s visit to Charles VIII at Poggibonsi was an official 
mission; Savonarola, at all events, states the contrary. Such slips 
occur only on the fringe of the subject, and this criticism must not be 
taken as impugning the care and accuracy with which the bulk of the 
book is written. 

On the ecclesiastical side Father Lucas lays stress on the question of 
obedience to the papacy, and above all on the alleged prophetic gift of 
Savonarola. These are precisely the points with which any honest 
critic, on whichever side his sympathies may be, must faithfully deal. 
It is their extreme importance which makes us feel with the author that, 
until the last act opened, the pope treated Savonarola with temper and 
consideration. The provocation was, without question, very great; but 
the general force of the author’s argument appears to us to be weakened 
by the last chapter. It is possible to sympathise with the protestant 
justification of Savonarola, with the chivalrous personal hero-worship of 
Professor Villari, and with the esprit de corps of the Dominican. We 
find it, however, difficult to follow that school which at once claims 
Savonarola as a light of the Roman church, on the ground of his fault- 
less orthodoxy, and in the same breath justifies his cruel death at the 
hands of the head of the church. 

Father Lucas is put to desperate shifts to reconcile the doctrinal 
orthodoxy of Savonarola with the results of his trial. He uses for all 
and a great deal more than it is worth Pius II’s bull ‘ Execrabilis,’ and 
shows that the heresy which was one of the three counts, the others being 
schism and contempt of the papacy, on which Savonarola was condemned 
was constructive heresy only, consisting in the instigation of lay powers to 
summon a council in defiance of this bull. This very modern bull was 
from one end of Europe to another scarcely valued at the cost of its 
engrossment ; the author produces no evidence that the bull was relied 
on for procuring a condemnation. The letter from the judges, Torriano 
and Romolino, to the pope, giving the official explanation of their 
sentence, goes far beyond any such limitation to the charge of heresy. 
Father Lucas is therefore compelled to discard this letter, which is, after 
all, the only evidence which we possess of the views of the court, apart 
from the cross-examination which is in close accordance with it, on the 
theory that it is the work of Romolino alone, and that the ‘excellent 
Torriano had no share in it. For this we can see no possible justifica- 
tion. There is no reasonable doubt that the judges did regard 
Savonarola as holding heretical views on subjects with which the bull 
‘ Execrabilis’’ had no concern. 

The limitation of Savonarola’s heresy to insistence on a council lands 
the author in the difficulty that on this score Cardinal Giuliano della 
Rovere, afterwards Julius Il, was equally guilty of heresy, as he 
undoubtedly was of schism. To elude this his own bull on the invalidity 
of simoniacal election is dragged in. This draws a distinction between 
an appeal to a council bya cardinal and by a private individual, and this, 
itis urged, is the difference between Giuliano and Savonarola. Surely 


this is the trail of the herring! The bull had absolutely nothing to do 
VOL. XVI.—NO. LXI. L 
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with Savonarola’s case, except as being the climax of a growing feeling 
against simony; it did not exist when either Savonarola or Giuliano 
appealed to a council. The friar therefore deserved as much leniency as 
the cardinal. Both had recognised Alexander VI as pope, both had 
received favours at his hands, both compassed his deposition. The only 
difference is that Giuliano’s motives were infinitely less worthy than 
those of Savonarola. 

Father Lucas fortifies his view as to Savonarola’s orthodoxy in matters 
of doctrine by the official examination of his works under PaulIV. Yet 
elsewhere he is forced to admit that the Jesuits would never allow one of 
his writings in their establishments, and from their very approval under 
Paul IV were excepted some dozen sermons and the ‘ Dialogus de Veritate 
Prophetica,’ which were placed on the index. Now the ‘ Dialogus’ is the 
very gist of the whole question. It substituted for authority a subjective 
system which might be applied equally well to doctrine or to discipline. 
The papacy had every reason to resist the claim to divine inspiration 
when pressed by Savonarola in the fifteenth century, or by the less 
dangerous Fraticelli in the fourteenth. This the author, of course, fully 
admits when examining Savonarola’s claim to prophecy. Elsewhere also 
he allows that he was led into the belief in private judgment. This was 
in fact the inevitable conclusion from Savonarola’s premises, but, if this 
be true, it is impossible to reckon him among the champions of Roman 
orthodoxy. It is the fashion now to ridicule the idea that Savonarola was 
a reformer before the Reformation ; yet from a practical point of view the 
claim to the exercise of private judgment is of more vital importance 
than divergence of opinion on justification, or even on the nature of the 
sacraments. If we admit that Savonarola combined with this claim 
practical resistance to the pope’s authority and an almost puritanical 
dislike to the existing character of the church’s ceremonial, it must be 
confessed that Reform has at least an equal claim with Romanism to the 
possession of Savonarola. There is no escape from the dilemma that 
either Savonarola was not orthodox or that he was unjustly condemned. 

E. ARMSTRONG. 


Anna von Hessen, die Mutter Philipps des Grossmiitigen (1485-1525) : 
eine Vorktimpferin landesherrlichen Macht. Von Dr. Hans Guacav. 
(Marburg: N. G. Elwert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1899.) 


Puiuir of Hesse is sufficiently important'to make his mother interesting, 
even if she had had no other claims to recognition. From her, indeed, 
he inherited his restless, autocratic, intriguing character. Her sister, 
another daughter of Duke Magnus of Mecklenburg, was the mother of 
Maurice of Saxony, another hero or villain of the protestant party ; her 
brother, Albert, notorious for his militant catholicism and vaulting am- 
bition, leaped at a Scandinavian throne, and, after falling heavily, chal- 
lenged his peaceable and protestant senior, Henry, to a partition of the 
Mecklenburg inheritance. The estates of Hesse early recognised the 
masterful temperament of their young mistress. Her sickly husband in 
his will of 1506 provided for a council of regency of Hessian knights 
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during the minority of his son. Two years later, and one year before his 
death, he revoked this will and left the guardianship to Anna. The 
result was a short sharp fight between the monarchical and the parlia- 
mentary principles. The estates of Hesse set Anna aside and elected a 
council of regency. The oligarchy quarrelled, with the result that the 
guardianship of Philip was entrusted to the nearly related house of 
Ernestine Saxony. Anna saw and seized her opportunity. She dis- 
credited and overthrew the national constitutional party which had dis- 
placed her. She then directed her efforts against the Saxon guardianship, 
which had proved unpopular to the Hessians ; to give herself a constitu- 
tional sanction she appealed to the emperor Maximilian, well aware that 
he was undergoing a fit of jealousy against the powerful Saxon elector. 
The two currents of imperial favour and popular support combined to 
float the Mecklenburg princess to the summit of the Hessian state. The 
knights, unable, like Anna, to bend the higher powers, stirred the Acheron 
of German anarchy. Their unpatriotic collusion in the raid of Franz 
von Sickingen only served to emphasise the landgravine’s success, while 
her son made the great freebooter pay dearly in after years. 

Thus the interest of this monograph is not merely personal, although 
it depends upon a personality. In a small number of pages, confined to 
a very few years, the reader obtains a succinct account of the dualism 
between the monarchical and parliamentary systems, which agitated in 
turn every state in Germany. In Hesse the strength of the estates and 
the capacity of the dowager brought the conflict rapidly to the boiling 
point, whereas elsewhere it was kept simmering for half a century or more. 
Anna was wilful in love, as in ambition. She insisted on a second 
marriage with a youthful noble of secondary rank, braving the indelicate 
criticism of the court and of her son, who did not foresee his future 
bigamy ; yet this son owed much to his mother. Philip of Hesse is a 
standing contradiction to the well-worn generalisation that there is an 
indissoluble connexion between protestant principles and parliamentary 
liberties. Philip was confessedly the most protestant and the least par- 
liamentary prince of his age. Protestants may, however, fairly argue 
that his despotism was an hereditary taint derived from his very catholic 
mother. It was she who had broken the power of the Hessian estates 
for her son’s benefit. Anna’s ambition was concentrated, and therefore 
successful. Her last two letters show a prophetic insight into the 
dangers of her son’s craving for ubiquity, which was to bring ruin upon 
Hesse and himself. She implored him in 1525 to stay at home and be a 
good ruler to his people, instead of taking horse to chastise the alien 
anabaptist peasants of Thuringia in another’s cause. 

The author deserves all praise for his careful researches in the archives 
of Marburg, Weimar, Dresden, Schwerin, Darmstadt, and Vienna. But all 
these treasures combined would not, unaided, give so much interest to a 
subject so unfamiliar and so concisely treated. Dr. Glagau is to be con- 
gratulated at once upon his theme and upon its treatment. 

E. ARMSTRONG. 
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Des kursiichsischen Rathes Hans von der Planitz Berichte aus dem 
Reichsregiment in Niirnberg, 1521-1523, gesammelt von Ernst 
Wicker, nebst ergiinzenden Aktenstiicken bearbeitet von Hans 
Virck. Aus den Schriften der kéniglich siichsischen Kommission 
fiir Geschichte. (Leipzig: Teubner. 1899.) 


Ar the famous diet of Worms in 1521 the estates of the empire carried 
the appointment of an imperial governing body, or Reichsregiment. 
It was to be composed of representatives of the emperor, the estates, and 
the circles of the empire, while one of the electors and two other princes 
were to attend in person; and it was to govern the Reich during the 
emperor’s absence and reform all grievances. The representative of the 
elector Frederick the Wise of Saxony, Luther’s protector, on this body 
was Hans von der Planitz, whose reports to his master are printed in the 
present volume. Planitz was a nobleman of experience and learning. He 
had studied law at Leipzig, Ingolstadt, and Bologna, had twice served the 
elector as envoy to the court of Denmark, and had undertaken a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land. At Niirnberg, the seat of the Regiment, he fully justified 
his master’s choice, although he soon found himself in a peculiarly diffi- 
cult position, owing to the course the elector took in the matter of Luther 
and the reform of the church. If it was Frederick’s intention to allow 
Luther and his followers free scope within his dominions, there existed 
those who were fully resolved to thwart him. Foremost among these 
stood the elector’s cousin, Duke George, and Joachim I, elector of 
Brandenburg, who by-and-by found vigorous support on the part of 
the emperor’s lieutenant, the young Archduke Ferdinand, the papal 
nuncio Chierigati, and others. Frederick’s and his envoy’s position 
was all the more awkward as the former had been among the chief 
promoters of the Regiment, and therefore could not very well give the 
example of disobedience to its mandates. A direct mandate, moreover, 
to seize Luther and put a forcible end to all heretical preaching and 
practices would have been in perfect accordance with the resolutions of 
the diet that had set up the Regiment. It was Planitz’s business, therefore, 
to prevent any such mandate being issued, and this he accomplished with 
the greatest skill. Almost the only answer the elector found to the 
Regiment's unofficial demands was that he had no power to deal with 
matters ecclesiastical ; it was for the bishops to impose on the offenders 
such punishments as the church prescribed. But this subterfuge could 
hardly find acceptance, as the very essence of the matter was that the 
delinquents no longer respected canonical penalties, wherefore it was for 
the worldly power to lend the church her arm. Nevertheless Planitz 
displayed such resource, presence of mind, and fearlessness that 
before long the grossen Hansen on the Regiment hardly dared to 
broach the subject while he was by. There can be no doubt that it 
was mainly due to Planitz that Frederick was able to carry through his 
policy, all the more so as this was made anything but easy for him by 
Luther himself, who unexpectedly returned from the Wartburg to 
Wittenberg, and in spite of his protector’s repeated requests to omit all 
irritating matter from his writings, if he could not be silent altogether, 
published a series of violent pamphlets, and among them one which might 
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by Frederick’s enemies be construed to involve a direct attack on the 
princes of the empire themselves and all constituted authority. 

If in the main lines much of this was known, since Ranke first con- 
sulted Planitz’s reports for his‘ Deutsche Geschichte,’ yet great thanks are 
due on the part of all interested in the history of the Reformation to those 
who have now made the full clear spring itself accessible. The main 
persons in the drama now stand out much more vividly. We learn 
to appreciate the elector’s patient faithfulness and trust in the final 
victory of the true Word of God, and in him who had brought it to light. 
On the other hand Duke George appears as one of those angry restless 
men who will listen to no reason. Joachim of Brandenburg, if no less 
determined, is more diplomatic. Of Planitz I have already spoken ; 
and if Luther himself only appears, as it were, in the background, yet no 
reader of those letters can but be strongly impressed with his marvellous 
personality and the extraordinary power he exercised over all capable of 
receiving his message. 

‘ One of Planitz’s points was that there were other, more pressing matters 
calling for the Regiment’s attention, and that it could not afford to have 
all its time occupied with cases of runaway nuns and utraquist priests, 
which the duke incessantly laid before it. And certainly the general state 
of the empire was such as to demand immediate action. Brigandage in the 
near neighbourhood of Niirnberg, private wars in various parts, notably 
that of Sickingen with the electors of Trier, Mainz, and the Palatinate, and 
outside the empire the Turk’s attacks on Hungary—all these matters 
take up a large space in the Planitz correspondence. But the Regiment 
proved next to powerless. It was practically without means to enforce 
its mandates. Funds had been provided; but the contributions came 
in so irregularly that often it was scarcely possible to pay the councillors’ 
salaries. Among the most backward contributors was the emperor 
himself, who had no wish to see the new institution take root, and the 
princes engaged in the Sickingen feud openly defied its authority. At 
the crisis the correspondence, as published in this volume, breaks off 
(November 1523). Planitz remained in office till April in the following 
year, but the remainder of his reports had already been printed by 
Férstemann in his ‘ Neues Urkundenbuch zur Geschichte der evangelischen 
Kirchen-Reformation’ (Hamburg, 1842), and have not now been re- 
published. There is, however, an appendix, containing some additional 
letters relating to this period. 

Wiilcker, who had collected the great mass of the documents now 
printed, died before their publication. His task has been completed by Dr. 
Virck, who has added an introduction giving a full digest of their contents, 
preceded by a sketch of the remaining portions of Planitz’s life. In this 
the account given of his interminable difficulties about mining rights, 
when silver had been discovered on his estate of Schneeberg, is worthy of 
the attention of students of economic and social conditions. It need hardly 
be repeated that the whole book is of great historical value, but I may 
add that seldom will an edition of documents be found such enjoyable 
reading. The execution is ali that could be desired. 

F, KeuTGeEn. 
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Michel de Hospital. By C. T. Arkrnson. 


Green, & Co. 1900.) 


(London : Longmans, 


Txis Lothian prize essay is an excellent piece of work, well planned and 
well executed. The writer has an eye for the important points, and he 
does not waste time in flourishes and salutes. A statesman who in 
the middle of the sixteenth century could say that a man may be a 
citizen without being a Christian was no ordinary man, and his policy well 
deserves a careful study. It is true that he failed ; but was success possible ? 
Mr. Atkinson is probably right in pointing out that he was unconciliatory 
and deficient in the power of managing men. But he was fatally 
hampered by the want of proper support from Catherine de Médicis. It 
is true, as Languet says, that her chief care was to rule; but she would 
have attained this object far better by forming a strong middle party 
than by her policy of seesaw between the two extreme parties. She had, 
by the way, one great merit, which Mr. Atkinson, I think, overlooks. 
Italian though she was by birth, she was a good Frenchwoman; and in 
spite of her natural timidity she never truckled to Spain, presenting a 
bold front to the studied insolence of Chantonnay. Mr. Atkinson does 
well to quote an important passage from one of her letters to the queen 
of Spain, in which she says of the Guises, ‘ You know how they treated 
me when the king, your brother, was alive.’ 

Mr. Atkinson does not profess to have opened up unpublished sources 
of information, but he has used the published material with care and 
judgment. He would have learnt something from the ‘ Commentaires de 
l’Estat’ of Pierre de la Place, and he might have made more use of 
Languet’s ‘ Arcana Saeculi.’ His account of the adjourned meeting of the 
estates at Pontoise in 1561 needs correction. The session opened on 
1 Aug., and it was on 27 Aug. that the Vierg of Autun made his speech 
on behalf of the third estate. Except on that day the deputies of the 
clergy were not present, being already in session of their own at Poissy. 
The cardinal of Ferrara, Ippolito d’ Este, cannot be said to have 
represented the catholics at the Colloquy. He did not arrive at St. 
Germain till 19 Sept., and the object of his special mission—he was 
legatus a latere—was to hinder its operations. An incident in 
L’Hospital’s career which has often been the subject of discussion is 
whether or not he was responsible for the edict of Romorantin (18 May 
1560). ‘No,’ say Professor Baird and others, ‘because he was not 
formally appointed chancellor till 80 June.’ But it is clear that he acted 
as chancellor immediately on his arrival at Paris, and he must have 
reached Paris, as Taillandier says, early in May. For if he took twelve 
days (11-28 April) to go from Nice to St. Vallier—about 815 miles by the 
railway—he would not have taken more than fourteen or fifteen to go from 
St. Vallier to Paris, a distance of 865 miles. As Mr. Atkinson points 
out, the new edict was less severe than the edict of Compiégne, of which 
it took the place. It also stopped the introduction of the Inquisition, 
which the cardinal of Lorraine had been trying to introduce since 1556, 
though, as Mr. Atkinson says, he had probably no wish to do so at this 
particular moment. But ‘statesmanlike’ is not an epithet I should 
apply to the cardinal. A statesman cares for the welfare of the state; 
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the cardinal’s constant aim was the aggrandisement of himself and his 
family. In L’Hospital’s early career Mr. Atkinson has made good use of his 
Latin poems, but he has been misled by the one addressed to Pierre du 
Chastel into antedating his services to L’Hospital. Du Chastel was quite 
unknown until he became the king’s reader in 1536; and I might add 
that he was not head of the royal library till 1540, nor bishop of Macon 
till 1544. The most complete edition of the poems is that of Amsterdam, 
1782. A. TILLEY. 


England under Protector Somerset. An Essay. By A. F. Pontarp. 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co. 1900.) 


A CAREFUL study of the Protector Somerset was a thing both to be 
desired and expected in these days of research. The attempt, however, 
has its difficulties. Mr. Pollard does not profess to write a history or a 
biography, but modestly calls his work ‘an essay.’ He is quite right ; 
for we must still look for a history some day, not only of Somerset’s 
protectorate but of the whole reign of Edward VI. In the meanwhile, 
however, he has done much to prepare the way for such a work, and has 
certainly made the first three years of the reign more lucid than they 
have been hitherto. Yet there are matters in which it seems to me his 
views are not quite satisfactory. The most distinctive feature in the 
book is its exposure of one great error— 


the treatment of Edward VI’s reign as one period marked throughout by 
the same characteristics, methods, and aims. This view (Mr. Pollard adds) 
originated in the superficial appearance of continuity in religious policy ; it has 
been perpetuated by historians who have written with theological bias, and fre- 
quently with an ulterior motive beyond that of faithfully presenting and inter- 
preting the facts. 


In this latter remark Mr. Pollard may be right; but while I agree 
with him that there was a very evil change of policy on the overthrow of 
Somerset I am afraid he glides over the ‘ superficial appearance of con- 
tinuity ’ in a rather superficial manner. The current was setting towards 
Niagara before the waters broke over the precipice ; and though Somerset 
no doubt aimed at moderation it certainly cannot be said that he rowed 
against the stream. 

Mr. Pollard does not wish to extenuate the Protector’s faults, and 
admits that he was ambitious. Some charges, indeed, under this head 
disappear. The suspicion does not seem justified that he helped to pro- 
cure the ruin of the Howards before Henry VIII's death. Nor is the 
supposed tampering with Henry’s will more likely, seeing that the docu- 
ment was in itself rather a bar to Somerset’s ambition. But it is evident 
that at the time of Henry’s death there was a close alliance between 
Somerset, then earl of Hertford, and Secretary Paget, and that Paget, 
who, of course, knew a number of the dead king’s secrets, had very 
considerable influence with the council in the primary disposition of 
honours and offices. Moreover, although it is probably true that Henry 
really intended to exclude Gardiner from the list of his executors, it is 
quite clear that Gardiner was dangerous only from his strong sense of 
legality and his objection to arbitrary government. Indeed, the 
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voluminous examinations taken with regard to Gardinet’s conduct show 
plainly that he was by no means the turbulent prelate that Foxe repre- 
sented him to be, but that he was the victim of a conspiracy because, 
though anxious to give complete satisfaction to an established govern- 
ment, he had some sense of his own duties as a bishop. 

Mr. Pollard admits that some of the stories against Gardiner, based 
mainly upon Paget’s statements, are fabrications ; but he does not seem to 
see how much this admission involves. Paget was above all things 
plausible, and, it must be added, unscrupulous. And whether Henry VIII 
did or did not say of Gardiner that he could rule him, but that nobody 
else could, and therefore he should not be a councillor about his son, the 
statement suited exactly the interests of the cabal, and had a great look 
of truth about it. Gardiner was a man whose services Henry VIII valued 
highly, even to the very last. He was almost the only man—at least 
after Wolsey’s day—who could argue a point with the king ; and a man 
of independent judgment was really useful to a sovereign who, with all 
his faults, valued wise and politic counsel, which he could follow or not 
as he pleased. It might have been that in his last days the old king 
foresaw that Gardiner’s sense of principle would be very inconvenient to 
the council about his son, and desired that he should be excluded. 
There is no question that this was the feeling of Somerset and Paget. 
And even when they had to deal with Gardiner as merely a bishop they 
were unable to carry out their unconstitutional church policy except by 
putting him in prison. 

For it is a simple fact that, whatever we may think of it otherwise, 
Somerset’s church policy at the outset had no justification in law or pre- 
cedent. This is a point that Mr. Pollard does not take account of, but it 
should be noted. I agree with him fully in commending the tolerant 
spirit of Somerset’s government and legislation, in which the. most 
tyrannical acts of the previous reign were abolished and the whole code 
of penal legislation against heresy besides. But this must not blind us 
to the fact that before images in churches were abolished, even by pro- 
clamation, the Protector encouraged, underhand, those who were mutilating 
them at Portsmouth, and when Gardiner, as bishop of the diocese, wrote 
to complain, gave hima most unsatisfactory answer. Moreover, it was 
surely rather a strong thing to put Gardiner in prison merely for objecting 
to the validity of injunctions issued during the king’s minority, when he 
was quite willing to accept them if his objections could be met in con- 
ference. Mr. Pollard says it was ‘perhaps quite natural’ that Gardiner 
and Bonner should take up the position that there was no authority to 
make changes in religion till Edward’s riper years; ‘ but it was quite un- 
tenable.’ No doubt it was untenable practically, for the new spirit of 
unrest in religious matters could not put up with conference. It insisted 
upon revolution. Moreover, though Mr. Pollard ignores the fact, Somerset 
himself helped on this revolution. He only desired to make it a gentle one 
and avoid the inhumanity of persecution. The religious toleration which 
he established for a time may win our hearts in these days, but it was 
practically one-sided; in fact, it was toleration for lawlessness. For, 
while the old school were muzzled by acts of parliament and proclama- 
tions and inhibitions to preach, the fanatics of the new school went in 
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advance of the government, violated the proclamations, created dis- 
turbances, and were bound over in vain to obedience, because they could 
get their recognisances cancelled on special application to the Protector. 
Not a word about this will be found in Mr. Pollard’s pages; but the case 
of Hancock, the minister of Poole, leaves no doubt upon the subject. 

Yet we must not blame Somerset too severely. It requires a strong 
man to be completely just, and it is not even a strong statesman, generally 
speaking, that can be just to different schools in religion. Somerset, 
indeed, had his own theological leanings; he hated what was left of 
episcopal authority, and he had to wield, for good or evil, that royal 
supremacy established by Henry VIII in order to displace the pope. In 
matters of state also he could only govern on the old lines of despotism, 
for the power placed in his hands was despotic. Although he repealed 
Henry’s Act of Proclamations, no king governed by proclamations half 
so much as he did, who was only a protector. Mr. Pollard has been 
unable to find the proclamation by which sowers of false rumours were to 
be committed to the galleys to work in chains; but there it is, under the 
very date quoted from Strype, in the collection of Edward VI’s proclama- 
tions published in 1550. The Protector did not—in fact, could not— 
relinquish one jot of the despotic power to which the nation had been 
accustomed ; but the spirit in which he exercised it was clearly conciliatory, 
and he won the hearts of the people by his efforts to relieve them from 
injustice. 

I have dwelt too long, I fear, upon the deficiencies of a really valuable 
book; but one further criticism is invited by a footnote at p. 239. 
Touching the grievances of the Western insurgents Mr. Pollard remarks, 
‘There was some inconsistency in these articles, as they demanded 
the restoration of Cardinal Pole at the same time as the Act of Six 
Articles, by which Pole would have been executed as a traitor.’ 
This is really an extraordinary mistake. Pole was indeed attainted as a 
traitor by an act of the very same parliament that passed the Act of the 
Six Articles ; but it was certainly not under the Six Articles that he could 
have been executed, for he himself emphatically approved of that act, 
quite as much as the Western insurgents did. It was an act to secure the 
old religion from that kind of molestation which had now become so 
common, and in point of fact the terror of it was so effectual that it did 
not require to be put in force very frequently in Henry’s days. ~ 

But having said so much in the way of criticism let me now repeat 
that this book is really a very valuable contribution to historical literature. 
It fully justifies its title of ‘an essay ;’ it is even more than that. Itisa 
work of much careful research and study. It gives a very true insight 
into the spirit of Somerset’s policy. It shows us a man of large and 
noble ideas, somewhat quixotic, perhaps, in certain of his views and not 
untainted with the greed and rapacity everywhere prevalent, anxious 
nevertheless to redress the wrongs of the people, and, even after his 
relentless invasions of Scotland, not so much bent on subduing a van- 
quished enemy as on forming a united ‘empire of Great Britain.’ 
Thanks to Mr. Pollard we understand Somerset now much better than 
we did, and we are grateful for this clearer view of him. 

JAMES GAIRDNER. 
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The Scottish Reformation. Being the Baird Lectures for 1899. By the 
late Very Reverend AtexanperR F. Mitcnetu, D.D., Professor 
Emeritus of Ecclesiastical History in the University of St. Andrews. 
(Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1900.) 


Dr. MitcHELL’s second course of Baird Lectures is, like his earlier series 
on the Westminster assembly, a contribution rather to historical 
theology than to ecclesiastical history. So far is it from dealing with 
political history that it contains only two references to Queen Mary, and 
these are merely incidental. His book isa statement of the doctrinal 
principles which guided the ecclesiastical polity of the church of Scotland, 
with an estimate of the men who moulded the new system. Much of his 
book is familiar ground—the need of reformation, the martyrdom of 
Hamilton and Wishart, and so forth ;—and it is written from the familiar 
point of view, which Stevenson has described in ‘ Weir of Hermiston ’— 
‘ a design in snow and ink ; upon the one side tender innocents with psalms 
on their lips; upon the other the persecutors, bloody-minded, flushed 
with wine.’ Yet, while Dr. Mitchell tells the old story in the old 
way, and while he is scarcely fair to the sixteenth-century church 
(at least in the north of Scotland), or, in some respects, to Cardinal 
Beaton and Mary of Guise, his book is, none the less, a notable contribu- 
tion to its subject. He has described for us the progress of the presby- 
terian system in Scotland, from the first vague aspirations after reform 
evidenced by Patrick Hamilton to the rigid system of Andrew Melville. 
One heresy he has, we hope, finally destroyed—the myth that Knox’s 
‘superintendents ’ were in any sense bishops. He points out that a 
superintendent was not specially ordained, and did not specially ordain ; 
that his chief duty was preaching, and his main ecclesiastical function 
merely the office of permanent moderator of his provincial synod. 
Dr. Mitchell’s view of the system established in 1560, and elaborated by 
Melville, is affected by his sympathy with those efforts after a covenanted 
uniformity which led seventeenth-century Scotland into strange paths, 
and whose effects it has reserved for modern ‘ innovators’ to undo. He 
is of opinion that ‘ Scottish presbyterianism gained quite as much as, 
nay, more than, it lost by being brought into contact with the broader, 
richer, and decidedly more catholic spirit of the south.’ It was this 
‘decidedly more catholic spirit’ which crowned the work of Laud 
by making moderate presbyterians irreconcilably opposed even to the 
modified episcopacy which, under wise leaders like Patrick Forbes, might 
have united Christian Scotland in one church. It was this ‘ decidedly 
more catholic spirit’ that succeeded in divesting Scottish presbyterianism 
of all traces of its sympathy with the English Reformation, and in 
making it more bitter in its treatment of opponents than ever before. 
But Dr. Mitchell’s Westminster affinities have not in any degree pre- 
judiced his account of the work of Knox and Melville. Dr. Mitchell’s 
last chapter is devoted to the story of Alesius, the forgotten Scotsman 
who filled a considerable place among sixteenth-century reformers. The 
book is valuable for the history of the Calvinistic reformation in Germany 
as well as in Scotland; its lamented author was a man whose honest and 
careful research has won for him a distinguished place among recent his- 
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torians of Scotland, and although, unfortunately, it has seen the light asa 
posthumous work, the editor, Mr. D. Hay Fleming, has done all that 
pious care and great learning can do to publish the lectures as Dr. 
Mitchell would have liked to see them go forth to the world. 

, RosBert 8. Ralt. 


De Regno Italico Libri XX von Carlo Sigonio: eine quellenkritische 
Untersuchung. Von AurreD HessEeu. (Berlin: Ebering. 1900.) 


Dr. Hesset deals with the personality of Sigonius and discusses the 
value of his book ‘ De Regno Italiae ;’ but the great bulk of the author’s 
space is devoted to the verification, on each of the thousand and odd pages 
of the ‘De Regno,’ of the authorities used on that page. The assignation 
is more or less conjectural ; and so perhaps is its value. Two appendices 
are given to discussions of Sigonius’s connexion with the then electoral 
prince of Brandenburg, and of his biography of Cardinal Campeggio. 

Sigonius was a scholar of the later Renaissance, and lived from 1528 
to 1584. He was a professor of eloquence—famous even in Poland in his 
day—at the university of Bologna for twenty years. He wrote history to 
display the principles of style which he taught, much as Ephorus wrote 
in order to practise the lessons he had received from Isocrates. His 
writing was very much better than his professorial teaching; a German 
who attended his classes said, Sigonius, wut nihil nisi _optime et 
diligentissime scripsit ita tali est in docendo infantia, qualem schola 
facile respuwit. He wrote on Greek and Roman history: his treatise ‘ De 
antiquo lure Civium Romanorum’ served as the Mommsen and Marquardt 
of Rousseau (see the ‘ Contrat Social,’ bk. iv. c. 4, in the edition of Dreyfus- 
Brisac). In 1570 he began his medieval studies, and produced two works, 
‘Historiarum de Occidentali Imperio Libri XX,’ which extends from 
A.D. 284 to 568, and the ‘ De Regno Italico,’ which narrates Italian history 
from 568 to 1200 in fifteen books, and from 1200 to 1286 in five books, 
of far inferior quality, which were only published after his death. 

The first fifteen books of the ‘ De Regno’ are very interesting. The first 
point of interest is Sigonius’s anticipation of the modern science of 
diplomatic. He searched cloisters and archives for chronicles and original 
documents, especially the latter, ‘for in them are to be found more trust- 
worthy accounts than in chronicles.’ He used papal letters and acts of 
councils by preference as his authorities ; and, like a modern student, 
he got dates of time and place from his documents. On the other hand 
he only consulted registers, and did not know the difference of originals 
and copies; and he had not the modern sense of verbal accuracy, 
for in quoting an important document like the ‘ Pactum Venetum’ 
of 1177 he turns the original Latin into a more classical form. A second 
point is his use of chronicles. He based his narrative on the best of 
medieval annalists ; but he was unacquainted with what the Germans 
call the innere Kritik; he did not discount for the partiality of, e¢.g., 
Lambert of Hersfeld, or distinguish the difference of veracity between, e.g., 
Flodoard and Richer. On the contrary he followed his authorities with 
servile fidelity; and the amusing result is that his tone is imperialist 
when he writes of the Ottos, and papalist when he talks of the 
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Franconian Henries, Indeed, he incorporated whole paragraphs of 
his original, if only the original, like Radevic (Rahewin), had a 
tolerable style. The value of his use of original authorities is 
further lessened by the fact that he did not quote them at the 
foot of each page (a stylist could hardly have done so), but merely 
gave their names in an index; and it is this which has given Dr. Hessel 
room for his conjectural verification. A third point is the general excel- 
lence of his chronology. His whole work is chronologically arranged ; 
but this leads to the natural result of a jejune narrative, which separates 
connected facts because they happened in different years, and which 
seldom attempts to trace causes and results. Sigonius’s attempts to trace 
causation seem to be modelled on the style which attributes the treaty 
of Utrecht to the spilling of a jug of water, or some such event of a 
purely personal and particular, and in no.wise abstract or general, 
character. He makes speeches for his characters to utter, says Dr. 
Hessel; and it may be that, like Thucydides, he introduces general 
reflexions in them. A fourth point is his attempt to sketch the develop- 
ment of constitutional history. Here, however, he makes the mistake of 
attributing the foundation of Italian municipalities to Otto I, a mistake 
which Sismondi followed and of which Karl Hegel has disposed. This is 
perhaps the natural mistake in constitutional history—to neglect the slow 
and hidden development of institutions, and to insist on their creation 
at some definite point of time—and it is a mistake which Sigonius repeats 
when he comes to Frederick Barbarossa’s reign. 

It is interesting to see that Sigonius felt the difficulty which anybody 
who attempts to deal with the Regnwm Italicum must feel—whether 
to include the south of Italy under that designation. He varies in 
his practice, as one naturally does unless one is stern with oneself. It is 
interesting, too, to notice how Sigonius’s narrative expands or contracts 
with the fulness or meagreness of his authorities; and here again any- 
body who has dealt with Italian—or perhaps any medieval—history will 
readily sympathise, and, in some cases at any rate, confess to having made 
the same mistake with Sigonius in, e.g., giving a disproportionate treatment 
to Frederick Barbarossa. 

Dr. Hessel raises a question of some importance when he asks if the 
‘De Regno ’ is a Tendenzschrift, like the annals of Baronius. Its author 
lived at the time of the catholic counter-reformation, and he was treading 
debatable ground in his narrative. The answer to the question is easily 
found when one remembers that Sigonius was a pure scholar, who varied 
in tone with his authorities, and who, far from writing for a party, wrote 
for no object save the amassing of knowledge and the practice of style. 
His real parallel is not the polemical cardinal, nor even the didactic 
Machiavelli, but a scholar like Polydore Vergil, who, like Sigonius, not 
only wrote a good style, but also consulted original authorities, even 
printing as an appendix excerpts from Anglo-Saxon laws. 

E. Barker. 
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Documents concernant les Relations entre le Duc d’Anjou et les Pays- 
Bas, 1576-1584. V.: Avril 1583-Juin 1584. Publiés par P. L. MULLER 
et A. Dizcerick. (‘ Werken van het Historisch Genootschap gevestigd 
te Utrecht.’) (Amsterdam: Johannes Muller. 1899.) 


THE editors rightly close this, which is, save for the forthcoming index, 
their last volume, with the announcement in the Netherlands of the duke 
of Anjou’sdeath. This date, 23 June 1584, is preferable to that of his actual 
decease, because to the interval of thirteen days belong documents of high 
importance relating to his sovereignty. The chief events of this period 
are the capture of Dunkirk, Ypres, and Bruges by the Spaniards, and the 
occupation of Cambrai on Anjou’s behalf. It roughly divides itself into 
two parts. In the first of these the duke urgently but vainly presses for 
the definitive treaty which shall restore to him the effective sovereignty 
forfeited by his attempt on Antwerp; in the second the Estates throw 
themselves into his arms, when he can impose such conditions as 
he pleases. The Estates long held back in the faint hope that ‘some- 
thing might turn up’ to relieve them of the necessity of delivering them- 
selves over to the disreputable, incompetent sovereign whom William of 
Orange was imploring them to restore. The provinces were deeply 
scored by divisions, and were subject in very different degrees to Orange 
influence. Almost to the end Utrecht, Guelders, and Friesland opposed 
the treaty with Anjou. After the loss of Dunkirk the Flemish cities 
refused to admit a Frenchman within their walls, in the belief that the 
French garrison had sold the town. The Calvinists of Ghent never gave 
in their adhesion to Anjou, and clearly preferred the certainty of capitula- 
tion to the duke of Parma. Even Holland and Zealand, the provinces 
most under the direct control of Orange, begged him to have nothing more 
to do with Anjou. Biron describes both Antwerp and the Zealanders as 
being ill-affected towards the French. John of Nassau entreated his 
brother to abandon the negotiations with Anjou; even St. Aldegonde, who 
had been the life and soul of the earlier connexion, now refused to act 
as envoy to the duke. Meanwhile the Estates acted as though Anjou’s 
sovereignty had legally ceased to exist; they completely ignored his 
authority, preparing to re-establish the council of state, and, much to his 
annoyance, making military appointments without reference to himself or 
Biron. 

In strong contrast with this attitude of resistance was the complete 
surrender which culminated in the signature of the treaty without formal 
opposition. The Estates consented to annexation by the French crown 
after Anjou’s death ; the sovereignty of Flanders was at once admitted, 
and the province declared subject to the jurisdiction of the parliament of 
Paris. Ostend and Sluys were granted to Anjou for occupation by French 
garrisons ; he was suffered to place a garrison in any town in which he 
might be present, and to set aside a church for his own worship. Yet 
even after these concessions the Estates were obliged to recede from the 
vital demand that the king should be pledged to declare war against 
Spain. The abortive treaty forms, indeed, a fitting climax to the most 
unheroic period of resistance to Spain, if resistance it can be called. The 
surrender to France was due partly to the patient persuasion of the prince 
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of Orange, partly to the panic caused by the loss of Ypres and Bruges, and 
by the knowledge that Ghent and Antwerp, in which towns there was 
always a strong Spanish party, would soon follow. There was no trace 
of courage, competence, or self-sacrifice. The Estates relied for their 
protection upon the motley force of French, Swiss, English, and Scots, 
which mutinied and deserted from want of pay and food, or quarrelled 
from international jealousy. This army, such as it was, was totally 
disabled from the neglect of the provinces to provide the promised trans- 
port and supplies. There was, after all, some reason in Anjou’s expression 
that the Netherlanders were like children, who must be benefited against 
their will; he significantly added that if he had the power he would 
enforce his benefits. When Des Pruneaux preached to him patience and 
forbearance he replied that, while the provinces slumbered, the king of 
Spain never slept. On the other hand the Navarrese chancellor, Pibrac, 
who accompanied Anjou, assured Des Pruneaux that the fault lay mainly 
with his master’s court, which by its mismanagement had lost all its 
reputation, and, what was worse, the friendship of the people; it had 
irritated the king, so that there was no hope that he would aid his brother 
in his Netherland enterprise, or indeed in any other. The chancellor 
concluded by inveighing against Anjou’s ingratitude towards Des Pruneaux, 
whose devotion and skill form the one bright spot in this dreary 
history of selfishness and incompetence. 

Biron seems to have played his difficult part with honesty, if not with 
success. He was at oncegeneral of the Estates and of the king of France, 
who was officially denouncing the aid given by his brother to the rebels 


against his own ally, king of Spain. Biron’s bugbear was Sir John Norris, 
who would insist on the best quarters for his English troops, and grumbled 
when he got them. The following passage (4 May 1588) is but one of 
several comments on the celebrated English general’s behaviour, of which 
Colonel Morgan and other compatriots complained :— 


As for Monsieur Norris, it would be well that he should remain for some time 
at Antwerp on sick leave; for in his absence all the army will be quite at 
harmony, but in his presence in a perpetual state of combustion. I do not 
complain of his disobedience, but of his manners, so that even some of his 
countrymen cannot helpcasually dropping a word or two on the subject. If it 
were possible to make him stay at Antwerp for some time longer we should get 
on very well. 


The English mercenaries also received a bad character from their 
French commander, and this too on Morgan’s authority: the veterans 
had gone home from lack of pay, while those who remained were effemi- 
nate and cowardly, knowing nothing of military obedience, deserting their 
colours for the women whom they had taken from their homes. 

The army of the Estates could not have kept the field but for the 
destitution in which Parma was left by his government. But the talent 
of the Farnese prince was on a very different level from that of Biron. Des 
Pruneaux bears witness that the provinces were shaken in their opposition 
to Spain by Parma’s patience with the people of Artois and Hainault, by 
his condescension to their wishes, by the discipline of his troops, who, in 
spite of their sufferings, did not cease to work wonders, a crying contrast 
to the deserting, grumbling, do-nothing forces of the Estates. The 
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Spaniards, he adds, knew how to gain their neighbours, how to lull to 
sleep those whom they meant to trap, how to take full advantage of local 
factions. Parma, indeed, from the moment of his assuming the 
command was the master of the situation, the hero of the hour; 
Catherine de Médicis knew it, and even Anjou had some inkling of it. 

William of Orange was fighting Parma with equal courage, but with 
very different weapons. The final agreement of the Estates to accept 
Anjou as their sovereign is a proof of his marvellous parliamentary skill. 
Biron, Des Pruneaux, and Anjou himself realised that he was their 
solitary resource; on this ground the latter wished that Orange could 
secure more absolute authority. Any contribution to our knowledge of 
Orange’s history is welcome, and we owe to the editors an interesting 
justification of his conduct in renewing relations with Anjou, hitherto 
unpublished, and dated 6 Sept. 1583. The prince had never cherished 
any illusions as to the possibilities of unaided patriotism. He now 
realised that the choice lay between Spanish and French domination, that if 
the Estates spurned Anjou they might have to fight both Spain and France. 
He cared nothing for Anjou in person; the duke would only be useful as 
the formally recognised representative of France. This subject leads to 
two obscure questions which are liberally treated in the editor’s footnotes, 
if they receive no definite answer. That of Anjou’s intrigues with Parma 
and the Spanish court leads the explorer into the subterranean workings 
of mole-like agents, and there leaves him. The subject of the responsi- 
bility of Henry III and his mother for Anjou’s movements is more 
interesting, but the official démenti and the incriminating information of 
Spanish spies and local correspondents may be equally misleading. The 
Spaniards believed that the interviews of Anjou with Catherine, and the 
massing of French troops upon the border, were intended not to disarm 
but to support the duke’s unauthorised levies. The evidence seems rather 
in favour of the king’s genuine, if not quite consistent, disapproval ; the 
editors believe that the queen mother, in concert with the French 
catholics, was fundamentally antagonistic to the support of heretic rebels 
against a power which, after her defeat at the Azores, she had every 
reason to respect. 

There can be no doubt as to Orange’s skill; as to his wisdom there 
may well be two opinions. Had he had his will the Netherlands would 
have been for ever united to France, or else must have undergone another 
war of independence, far more perilous than that with Spain, for France 
was not an under-peopled nation, fighting, with infinite difficulties, from 
a base hundreds of miles removed from the scene of operations. The inde- 
pendence of the Netherlands was saved by Anjou’s death before the actual 
execution of the treaty of surrender. The vacillation of Henry III and 
the conflict of French parties prevented the acceptance of the direct offer 
to the crown. Before the king could repent the Spanish king had fired 
the Netherlands’ neighbour’s house. On the other hand Spain became 
involved in a conflict with France and England, which loosened her hold 

upon the Netherlands. Orange may claim this result as due in part to his 
ceaseless endeavour to drag the French crown into war with Spain. His 
success was posthumous ; at the time of his death failure was apparently 
complete. Anjou’s premature death must be regarded as a relief to him- 
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self, to his brother and mother, to the king of Spain, and to the Nether- 
lands, and not least to the indefatigable editors whose labours it has 
limited. If the Estates were negligent, and if Anjou were dishonest, neither 
of these faults has infected the two historians who have handled their 
remains, and to whose industry and impartiality every student of Nether- 
lands history is under the deepest obligation. E. ARMSTRONG. 


Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, April 1599-February 1600. Edited 
by E. G. Arxinson. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1899.) 


Except for paper and printing the present volume is a very satisfactory 
piece of work. The preface is still, perhaps, a little too prolix, and we 
should have been thankful for less index and more calendar ; but these 
are small matters so long as the present rate of progress is maintained. 
Of actual mistakes, attributable to the editor, there are remarkably few, 
the worst being in connexion with document 217 on p. 1938, which 
has led to a series of misidentifications in the index. Clonagh, from 
which Captain John Lye addresses his letter, is situated in the King’s 
County, and the ‘Carberry’ referred to is Carbury in county Kildare, 
not Carbery in county Cork. Surely the last line of the docu- 
ment should read ‘there be no market to use here’? We would suggest 
that the ‘advertisement’ from the attorney-general of Connaught, 
described as wanting on p. 153, is to be found on pp. 1382-6. Mr. 
Atkinson will observe that both are endorsed, ‘Received at Richmond 
the 25 of October.’ Document 74, pp. 51-8, headed ‘ Portion of Manuscript 
History,’ seems to belong more properly to May 1600 than May 1599: 
cf. p. 52 ‘For the earl (i.e. the earl of Essex) was no sooner gone for 
England than Donnell fell to his old vomit.’ There is a curious cross- 
reference in the index from Connor Roe to McDermott, and from Mc- 
Dermott to McCarthy, Cormack McDermott, which we fail to understand. 
Annaly is, of course, now county Longford and not county Wexford; and 
is not Doffren (p. 368), county Wexford, a misreading for Doffrey, the 
modern Duffry ? The seneschal of Imokilly was, we believe, a Fitzgerald 
and not, as Mr. Atkinson conjectures, a Burke. Meelick or ‘ Mylycke,’ 
referred to on p. 138, is in county Galway and not county Roscommon, 
and surely Slieve Gallion, with which Mr. Atkinson identifies Sleoughe 
Gallaine, is in county Londonderry, not county Armagh ; or ought we, 
perhaps, to read Slieve Gullion? Glynmalyrie is hardly to be described 
as King’s and Queen’s Counties: it comprised the district round Port- 
arlington, north, south, and east of the river Barrow, known as the 
O’Dempsey’s country. By the river Ranelagh (preface, p. xxi), or more 
correctly, as in Captain Mallory’s account (p. 87), ‘ the river of Ranelagh,’ 
is intended, we presume, the Avonmore. The Ranelagh was the district 
of Gabhal Raghnaill, a branch of the O’Byrne clan, viz. that of which 
Fiagh MacHugh was chief. ‘ Maigherye’s country’ (p. 473) is in- 
correctly identified as the Maghery or O’Conor Don’s country: it is 
evident that what is intended is O’Meachair or O’Meagher’s country, 
now the barony of Ikerrin, in county Tipperary. 

The interest of the present volume centres chiefly round Robert 
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Devereux, earl of Essex; but the documents add little to our previous 
knowledge regarding his campaign in Ireland. Mr. Atkinson, as in duty 
bound, once more narrates the whole course of his proceedings there, 
taking as fairly impartial a view of his conduct as it is possible for one 
who, though not blind to his incapacity, is still not without sympathy for 
the object of his censure. For ourselves we have no manner of sympathy 
whatever with Essex, and think that he richly deserved the rebuke and 
punishment administered to him by Elizabeth for his incompetence, 
vanity, and arrogance. Let it only be remembered that Ireland was in a 
more critical situation than it ever was since Henry VIII began the 
work of its reconquest, that the eyes of all Europe were fixed on the 
struggle, that Essex in his capacity of critic had spared neither his pre- 
decessors nor the Irish council, insisting that unless garrisons were planted 
at Derry and Ballyshannon, and the ‘ arch-traitor’ boldly assailed in his 
stronghold, all the rest was nothing, that his powers and the resources at 
his disposal were greater than any viceroy had ever enjoyed, that the 
malice of his enemies was unable to injure him in the opinion of his 
sovereign ; and then compare the results of his five months’ campaign—a 
treaty with Tyrone, the terms of which were evidently too disgraceful to 
be openly divulged. lt is useless to throw the responsibility of his failure 
on the council. The man who disobeyed the express commands of his 
sovereign was not likely to be influenced by men the value of whose 
opinions his criticisms had already discounted, had not the sudden 
revelation of his own incapacity deprived him of all reliance on himself 
and forced him to clutch at every straw of excuse. Nor is it quite fair 
to say, as Mr. Atkinson does, that Elizabeth ‘ had allowed of his distribu- 
tion of the forces, and of his resolve to pass first into Leinster,’ 
without making it clear that her permission was only asked after the 
expedition had been resolved upon, and only granted on the supposition 
that it was merely to fill up the time till the season permitted the main 
enterprise to be undertaken. Indeed, the reasons dictating the expedition 
were sound enough; the fault lay in the absurd way in which it was 
carried out and the fact that the original plan was not adhered to. 
For this Essex’s inexperience of the methods of Irish warfare was 
responsible. One would think, to read his letters dilating on the 
difficulties of his task, and on the bold and hardy nature of the 
inhabitants, that he had heard of Ireland and Irishmen for the first 
time after his arrival in the country. Small wonder, then, that his 
soldiers, perceiving his irresolution, lost all confidence in him and 
deserted in shoals. One can easily believe that it was in no enviable 
frame of mind that he returned to Dublin on 11 July with an army 
utterly demoralised by failure, far below its original strength, and as 
ill prepared to attack Tyrone as it was on his arrival. ‘To do or 
die’ was not in Essex’s nature—rather, as Elizabeth ironically hinted, 
to find excuses for not doing. Well might his enemies charge him 
with treasonably conniving at Tyrone’s rebellion when, after concluding 
a treaty with the ‘ arch-traitor,’ the conditions of which ‘ I was fain to give 
my word that I would only verbally deliver . . . his fear being that they 
should be sent into Spain, as he saith the letter with which he trusted 


Sir John Norrys was,’ he dispersed his army and deserted his post. That 
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he was guilty of actual treason we do not believe ; but if imperilling the 
kingdom, disgracing his sovereign in the eyes of Europe, and disobeying 
her express commands are offences worthy of punishment that allotted to 
high treason may seem not a whit too severe. That he should have 
thought there was any analogy between transmitting Tyrone’s demands 
in writing to Elizabeth and Russell’s conduct in revealing Tyrone’s 
double-dealing to Philip speaks volumes for his ignorance of Irish politics 
or his contempt of other people’s intelligence. 

During the interval that elapsed between the departure of Essex 
and the arrival of the new deputy, Lord Mountjoy, a period of five months, 
the civil government of Ireland was entrusted to the lords justices Adam 
Loftus, archbishop of Dublin, and Sir George Carey, treasurer-at-war ; the 
military to the earl of Ormonde. Between the civil and military authori- 
ties there was little unanimity, the former charging Ormonde with 
sacrificing the general interests of the kingdom in order to preserve his 
own property intact, the latter blaming the lords justices with meddling 
in matters they did not understand and with being horribly concerned 
for their own safety. That in the interval the kingdom was not wholly 
lost was less due to the exertions of either than to the determination of 
Tyrone not to strike until the promised assistance from Spain had 
arrived. His reasons for delaying are easy to understand; but it is 
doubtful whether in his own interests he would not have done better to 
have followed the advice and example of O’Donnell. As it was his 
inactivity afforded Elizabeth opportunity to repair the mischief committed 
by Essex. This time there was to be no mistake as to her intentions, 


her instructions to Lord Mountjoy being, as she said, so precise ‘ that 
if we should have employed at this time a man of never so common and 
vulgar a judgment it would be hard for him to fall into many errors.’ 

R. Duntop. 


History of the English Factory at Hirado (1618-1622), with an Intro- 
ductory Chapter on the Origin of English Enterprise in the Far East. 


By Dr. Lupwie Riess. (Reprinted from the ‘ Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan.’) 


ENGLISH enterprise in the far east—indeed, in the middle east also—is 
directly traceable to Alexander VI’s famous bull of 4 May 1498, by which 
all the newly discovered and pagan portions of our globe were divided by 
a fixed meridian between Spain and Portugal. But the document was 
ill drawn ; it was not read as dealing with tracts to be discovered in the 
future by nations other than Spain and Portugal, nor indeed with tracts 
which those countries had not already, in a manner, appropriated as 
‘spheres of influence.’ Hence the Dutch and the English, prompted by 
their maritime position, soon appeared as commercial rivals first upon the 
fringe, and ere long within the limits, of the spheres of Portuguese and 
Spanish missionary and mercantile enterprise. 

For a long time, however, the delusions of sixteenth-century naviga- 
tors rendered vain the efforts of Dutch and English alike. The notion 
of a north-west passage to India, and of a north-east passage to Cathay, 
prevented either of those vast territories being reached by the only 
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practicable route, which Vasco da Gama had revealed to the western 
world. But after Holland had achieved success in her terrible struggle 
with Philip Il, after England had removed the Spanish danger by the 
annihilation of the Armada, a definite attack became possible upon the 
pope-bestowed monopoly of the Peninsular powers. Drake threaded the 
Straits of Magalhoens, and in 1579 the English flag fluttered in the 
archipelago of the Moluccas. In 1598 the keels of a Dutch mercantile 
squadron of three ships furrowed in succession the waters of three 
oceans, the Atlantic, the Indian, and the Pacific. In 1598 a great Dutch 
fleet of twenty-two ships sailed for the East Indies ‘to attack and over- 
power all merchants of the dominion of the king of Spain.’ One of 
these, the ‘ De Liefde,’ carried William Adams on board as pilot-major 
of the fleet, and arrived, half-wrecked, off the coast of Bungo, in Japan, 
three hundred years ago (in April 1600). Some nine months earlier the 
first chartered company endowed with quasi-sovereign rights in non- 
christian lands, the East India Company, came into existence. The 
beginnings of the company were not fortunate, and in December 1604 
Sir Edward Michelborne, brushing aside chartered privileges, sailed to 
open up commercial relations with those ports of the far east, from 
Cochin China to Japan, which were supposed to lie beyond Spanish or 
Portuguese control. Michelborne’s expedition was attended with no 
result beyond that of adding to the nautical experience of its pilot-major, 
John Davys, as the hero of Davis’s Strait seems to have spelt his 
surname. Meanwhile Adams had perforce remained an exile in Japan, 
and had found favour with a western Daimyo, and with the great 
Gongensama, Iyeyasu, himself, who, at the Englishman’s request, gave 
the Dutch license to trade in Japan. There accordingly a Dutch factory 
was established at Hirado (on an island off Hizen, in the extreme west) 
in July 1609, under the cape or head merchant, Specx. Twenty-one 
months later (April 1611) General John Saris sailed with three ships to 
found inter alia an English commercial settlement or factory at Hirado, 
where his flagship, the ‘Clove,’ cast anchor on 11 June 1613. Of the 
voyage of Saris, and of his doings in Japan, Dr. Riess gives an interesting 
summary, but the whole story will, it may be hoped, be ere long told at 
full length by Sir Ernest Satow in the volume he is preparing for the 
Hakluyt Society. Here it must suffice to say that between Saris 
and Adams little friendly feeling seems to have existed. Adams was 
thought to be unpatriotic and untrustworthy, but for this judgment 
there appears to have been no real justification. The pilot-major knew 
the country and people, and no doubt his wiser counsels were listened 
to with the impatience of ignorance, while the choice he recommended 
for Yedo as the main emporium was unpalatable, for reasons which 
are not very evident; one, perhaps, was the extent and the difficult 
navigation of the waterways that intervened between the Bakufu capital 
and the western coast, so well adapted for trade (or piracy) in the China 
seas. 

Saris quitted Japan in December 1613, leaving Richard Cocks in 
charge of the factory as cape merchant. The diary of Cocks, 1615-1622, 
has been edited for the Hakluyt Society by Sir. E. Maunde Thompson, but 
Dr. Riess’s researches in the archives of the East India Company have 
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enabled him to make various interesting and illustrative additions to the 
narrative, including a facsimile of Saris’s petition to the Shogun. With 
these this is not the place to deal; it must suffice to say that the factory 
proved a failure, and was abandoned in 1623. Adams had diedin 1620. A 
description of his tomb at Hemimura, a small fief bestowed on him by 
Iyeyasu, situate near Yokosuka, a few hours from Yokohama, will be 
found in Satow and Hawes’s ‘Handbook for Japan’ (second edition). 
Adams is by far the most interesting figure on Dr. Riess’s canvas, and 
the five letters. out of the nine extant, printed as an appendix to this 
monograph (four of them not previously published) reveal him as an able 
and straightforward ‘adventurer,’ endowed with not a little of the 
peculiarly Japanese quality, nasaké or kindly feeling for others. Cocks 
himself died at sea on his way home on 27 March 1624. Of the settlement 
nothing remains but a low wall ‘on the top of a hill a little way out of 
Hirado town.’ 

The disappointment of the East India Company vented itself upon 
the cape merchant and pursued his memory after his death. His ‘ evil 
service’ was declared to have cost the company 40,000/., ‘ never returning 
anything . . . but consuming whatsoever came to his hands in wasteful 
unnecessary expenses.’ This seems an altogether unjust judgment. 
The causes of the failure were mainly three—the neglect of Adams’s 
advice to make Yedo the emporium, the change of Japanese policy after 
the death of Iyeyasu, and the inferiority of English to Dutch enterprise in 
the far east during the seventeenth century. There is nothing to show 
that Cocks did not do his best, and Dr. Riess is of opinion that the total 
loss to the East India Company could not have exceeded and was probably 
much below 10,000/. It sounds odd in these days, when Japan is a great 
silk-exporting country, to say that in the seventeenth century the most 
profitable trade was the importation of silk (manufactured) from China, 
but such was the case. Next came the local trade between Japan and the 
countries bordering on the China Sea; the direct trade with England 
was of a very miscellaneous character and of quite secondary importance. 
At more or less distant intervals attempts were made to reopen trade 
relations with Japan, but the Dawnland maintained its isolation with ex- 
traordinary obstinacy for nearly two centuries and a half, and it was not 
until 1858 that England, in the wake of Commodore Perry’s expedition of 
1854, renewed the long interrupted intercourse. 

Dr. Riess has made a skilful use of the materials at his command, and 
all who care about the origin of English enterprise in the far east will be 
deeply interested in his lucid and on the whole judicious narrative. What 
is wanted to complete the story will perhaps be found in Sir Ernest Satow’s 
promised volume—an account of what the Japanese thought of the 
Namban (southern barbarian) traders and sailors and their wares and 
doings in the earlier years of the seventeenth century. In the course 
of the discussion which followed the reading of a summary of the present 
history before the Asiatic Society of Japan Sir Ernest Satow showed that 
the much-abused system of extra-territoriality was a recognised institu- 
tion in Old Japan, as exemplified in the jurisdiction over his nationals 
conceded to the cape merchant, and that its embodiment in the treaties of 
1854 and 1858 was perfectly in accord with Japanese ideas. He likewise 
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showed that the power of negotiating with foreign countries was exercised 
by the Shogun, and by him alone, from the seventeenth century down to 
some period in the nineteenth, when the practice began of communicating 
foreign matters to the imperial court at Kyoto. As to the visits of 
Japanese to Europe, the sailors who formed part of the crew of the ‘ Clove ’ 
on her return to England were not the first natives of Dai Nippon to reach 
the western continent. In a letter of Loyola, dated 21 March 1555, 
mention is made of the presence of a Japanese convert in the Eternal 
City. F. Victor Dicxkrs. 


Abhandlungen, Vortriige und Reden. Von Fetix Stieve. (Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 1900.) 


Tus collection of essays and articles, and of lectures and speeches, by 
the late Professor Felix Stieve, whose premature death in June 1898 
was widely regretted by students of sixteenth and seventeenth century 
history, follows much the same lines as the historical remains, published 
not long since, of his honoured teacher, Cornelius. As we learn from the 
brief prefatory remarks of Professor von Zwiedeneck, it had been Stieve’s 
intention, after completing his labours for the Bavarian Historical Com- 
mission on the documentary materials for the history of the Thirty Years’ 
War, to devote himself to creative historical composition, and, besides 
shaping his Wallenstein researches into a comprehensive monograph, to 
write a history of civilisation on the basis of the lectures annually de- 
livered by him at the Munich Technical University. With the exception 
of one or two papers in the present collection, among which the first (on 
the ‘periods’ of universal history) displays considerable argumentative 
power, so much of his historical work as is here first published or re- 
printed chiefly attests his rare qualifications for the former of these im- 
portant tasks. We gather from it quite unmistakably that the Thirty 
Years’ War has once more missed an opportunity of meeting with a 
thoroughly competent historian. The Wallenstein papers themselves 
cover only the earlier portion of the future duke of Friedland’s career 
—during which he was to all intents and purposes unknown outside 
Bohemia, but which they show to have been with consistent perversity 
misrepresented by the generality of writers, intent upon antedating his 
military and political importance, and allowing it to colour their view of 
particular incidents in his earlier progress. But while these essays show 
a perfect mastery of the special literature for the assimilation of which 
Ranke had no time, and Gindely apparently no taste, the imperial bio- 
graphies reprinted side by side with them from the great German Dictionary, 
and the admirable summaries of leading characters of the Thirty Years’ 
War, such as Gustavus Adolphus, and of critical transactions in its course, 
such as the fall of Magdeburg, prove that Stieve would have commanded 
every aspect of histheme. His familiarity with the history of the period 
preceding that of the war is shown by a very notable paper on the last 
action of Henry IV in the Juliers question, which is illustrated in its 
earlier stage by the lecture on the unhappy (younger) Jacobaea. To an 
ampler treatment of the Thirty Years’ War Stieve would, as an original 
historian, have addressed himself with the impartiality born not of 
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indifference but of its reverse ; for he was personally connected with both 
the north and the south, albeit in his unlucky experience at Paris in June 
1869 his Prussian passport was of no more use to him than his appeal to 
the Bavarian legislature. What is of even greater significance, his religious 
experiences must have stood him in good stead in a complete narrative of 
the great struggle, since these had gradually led him, like others of the 
Munich school to which he belonged, from devoted membership of the 
church of Rome towards self-contained independence. These developments 
in his own life find interesting literary expression in a series of patriotic 
speeches, which, though not particularly remarkable in themselves, duly 
brought upon him his share of vituperation, and in the interesting papers 
bearing, more or less, upon the Old Catholic movement and its genesis. 
With Stieve recollections and reflexions alike tend to take an orderly 
biographical form; and the personal sketches in the latter part of this 
volume, among which that of Déllinger will, of course, command the widest 
general interest, will be read with instruction as well as pleasure. They 
include a very curious account of Stieve’s own father and colleagues in 
the so-called catholic section of the Prussian ministry of education and 
worship before the outbreak of the ill-fated Cultwrkampf. The biographies 
of Max Lossen, who achieved a very definite piece of historical work, and 
of the gifted August Kliickhohn, whose unremitting labours were not to 
be crowned by the accomplishment of his greater designs, show how 
deeply the religious struggle entered, for better and for worse, into the 
academical life of Bavaria, with which Stieve’s own professional career 
and historical labours were so closely associated. That he should not 
have lived to fulfil their whole promise was the result of an adverse fate 
rather than of any want of insight into his powers and opportunities, and 
will be more than ever regretted by those who take note of this last 
interesting monum ent of his intellectual activity and thoroughness. 
A. W. Warp. 


The Protestant Interest in Cromwell's Foreign Relations. By Jacon N. 
Bowman. (Heidelberg: C. Winter. 1900.) 

Sverige och England 1655-Aug. 1657. Af Fil. Lic. J. Levin CarzBom. 
(Géteborg: Zachrisson. 1900.) 

Friherre Frans Paul von Lisola. Af Fil. Lic. J. Levin Cartsom. 
(Goteborg: Bonnier. 1898.) 


TxEsE three pamphlets are of special interest to English students of the 
foreign policy of the Protectorate in connexion with the Baltic question. 
The first, the work of an American scholar, has placed under contribution 
not only printed matter but the manuscript collections in the archives 
of Stockholm. It contains some errors due to the difficulty of obtaining 
all the necessary materials in Germany, such as the reference to an 
imaginary secret article in Cromwell’s French treaty of 1655 and the 
supposition that a fresh treaty was made with Portugal in 1656, whereas 
as a matter of fact the old one of 1654 was then ratified. These mis- 
takes, however, are of slight importance to the main object of the book, 
which is to show what a large place the promotion of the protestant interest 
occupied in Cromwell's mind, and how it gradually took the shape of an 
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attempt to bind together all protestant states in an alliance against the 
two Habsburg families. Such a policy, as Mr. Bowman sees, was a sheer 
anachronism. He says (p. 2) of Cromwell— 


He saw the papal politics directed against protestantism, and feared the 
nullification of the treaty of Westphalia by the house of Habsburg. His 
thoughts on the relations between the protestants on the one hand and Rome 
and the Habsburgs on the other-belonged to the age of the Thirty Years’ War, 
but his means of defence belonged to another. 


In summing up his conclusions (p. 84) Mr. Bowman rightly draws a 
distinction between ‘the protestant policy in relation to protestants in 
catholic states’ and the proposed ‘ union of protestants,’ which was to 
face the danger, real or supposed, from the union of catholic states. He 
does not, however, proceed to investigate the merits or demerits of these 
policies, a question which lies outside the field of his inquiry. For that 
we must go to the despatches of foreign ambassadors, and more especially 
to those of the Swedish ministers. Of these Herr Carlbom, in the second 
of the three pamphlets named above, gives a sufficient account, except 
that he has purposely omitted so much of Bonde’s story as has already 
been set forth in Kalling’s ‘ Riksradet Frih. Christer Bondes Ambassad till 
England 1655,’ now unfortunately out of print. What we gather from 
this work, and from the despatches left unnoticed, is that Cromwell, like 
some modern writers in this country, made no distinction between the two 
policies referred to above, an omission which at once shows his ignorance 
of continental feeling. The truth is that, so far as the protestant sub- 
jects of Roman catholic powers were concerned, it was possible for him to 
use his influence, as in the case of the Vaudois, when he had something 
to offer in return; it was not possible for him to hinder Ferdinand III 
from persecuting protestants in Silesia or Philip William from per- 
secuting them in Juliers, simply because he could neither send his own 
armies against those potentates nor induce any continental govern- 
ment to take up their canse. The principle of Cuius regio, eius 
religio was accepted not merely by the diplomacy but by the political 
conscience of the continent, and against that conviction Cromwell’s 
diplomacy could avail nothing. Cromwell, however, wanted more than 
this. In his despatch of 23 Aug. 1655—before the Spanish war had 
openly broken out—Bonde shows Cromwell urging him to advise his 
master to join him in an anti-Habsburg war, declaring his-hope that 
Charles X would take up the design, which the Most High God had seemed 
to have intended to accomplish by Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, but 
which that king had only begun. In that case he would himself be 
willing to contribute his assistance. The phraseology may not be literally 
Cromwell’s, but the thought is evidently his, and it was the thought 
which underlay all Cromwell’s dealings with the Swedish ambassador. 

What chance had such a policy of being carried out? Absolutely 
none. Whatever else they might design, the German princes bad made 
up their minds that they would have no renewal of the Thirty Years’ 
War. Charles X himself would hear nothing of it, and if he had been 
otherwise minded Germany, protestant and catholic, would have banded 
itself against him. More than this, the policy which Cromwell was 
following was based on false conclusions. It rested on the idea 
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that the Roman catholic governments were about to confederate 
together to oppress the independent protestant states. How pure an 
hallucination this was may be gathered with certainty from Herr Carlbom’s 
criticism of Dr. Pribram’s attempt to rank Lisola, the Austrian diplo 
matist of the third quarter of the seventeenth century, with the greatest 
men of the period. Lisola’s policy was, in fact, a counterpart to Crom- 
well’s. As the English Protector believed that all catholic powers were 
about to combine against protestants the Austrian diplomatists believed 
that all protestant powers were about to combine against catholics. Not 
only has Herr Carlbom no difficulty in showing the absurdity of this con- 
clusion, but he shows as undeniably that, except in one unguarded 
moment, even Lisola did not suggest offensive action, and that the 
emperor lagged far behind Lisola. Ferdinand III, in short, was 
impoverished and unadventurous. He had the greatest horror of war, 
founded on his experiences of the past, and the anti-Habsburg policy 
was therefore based on no conceivable motive in the world of fact, except, 
indeed, that in 1656 Ferdinand was guilty of sending some troops to 
help the Spaniards in their war against France. The difference between 
Lisola and Cromwell lay in this, that whereas the former did his 
utmost to put his false principles in action, and to some extent 
succeeded in so doing, the latter drew back whenever his folly stared him 
in the face. As Mr. Bowman says (p. 88) ‘in speeches and conversa- 
tion the former ’ (i.e. the protestant interest) ‘ has the first place. . . . But 
the protestant interest loses this foremost place when looked at from the 
standpoint of his action and diplomacy.’ SamvueEL R. GARDINER. 


Essai sur le Régne du Prince-Evéque de Liége Maximilien-Henri de 
Baviére. Par M. Huisman. (Brussels: H. Lamertin. 1899.) 


Tis able dissertation is full of matter and illustrated with a fulness 
which once more does credit to the activity of Belgian historical research. 
That it seems in some measure to lack unity of treatment is partly due 
to the fact that Liége in truth played only a passive part in the great 
current of European affairs in the midst of which (in 1684) her communal 
liberties were, as it were, incidentally dashed to pieces ; partly to the very 
shadowy personality of the prince-bishop, whose misrule of apathy and 
malevolence extended over a period of nearly twoscore years (1650-1688). 
Maximilian Henry, who also succeeded his uncle Ferdinand in the arch- 
bishopric and electorate of Cologne, as well as in a vast plurality of benefices 
on the Rhine and the Moselle—the two Westphalian dioceses of Miinster 
and Paderborn being, however, secured by Bernard von Galen, the future 
active tool of France—had been brought up to look upon Liége as an 
hereditary possession of his family. For eighty years it had been occu- 
pied by Bavarian princes, the support of the holy see never failing the 
house of Wittelsbach in return for its unshaken fidelity to the church. 
Mazarin too had good reasons in 1649 for favouring the prince’s pre- 
liminary candidature for the coadjutorship, and the only obstacles which 
he had to overcome were the ill-will of the chapter and the determined 
hostility of the city of Liége. The latter he broke by a coup de main 
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which terrorised the citizens into submission, and by proclaiming an 
electoral reform which overthrew the liberties approved by Bishop Ernest 
in 1608 and acknowledged by Bishop Ferdinand in 1631. The vote of 
the chapter was gained by promises and menaces. But the rule of which 
he thus laid the foundations, and which he secured tyrant-wise by the 
erection of a citadel (St. Walburga), he allowed to pass out of his hands 
into those of his favourite counsellors so soon as, after his uncle’s death, 
he had himself succeeded to the see. From his visit to Liége as bishop- 
elect, when the revolt excited by his early administrative measures was 
quenched in blood, to his last and longest sojourn there (extending over 
two whole months), when, after pitiless acts of vengeance, an end was 
made of the self-government of the city, the government of the princi- 
pality and the policy of its ruler were alike directed by his favourites, the 
Fiirstenbergs. It was only after the arrest in 1674 of William Egon, 
when acting as plenipotentiary of the elector at Cologne, that his master 
showed himself disposed to friendly relations with the united princes and 
the emperor ; but though the elder brother, Francis Egon, died without 
recovering his influence, the younger on his return contrived to reknit 
the alliance between France and Cologne, and through it to become more 
powerful than ever. Thus the history of the prince-bishop’s foreign 
policy is that of the Fiirstenbergs, and in particular of the ambition of 
the younger brother, which, though it missed its end at the last, lit the 
flames of a great European war. As for Maximilian Henry himself, his 
life was mainly spent in ascetic devotions, and in the study of alchemy, 
which he pursued in his laboratories at Briihl and afterwards at St. 
Pantaleon. Of the ‘two Egons ’-—imperii ab incunabulis hostes, as they 
are designated by the graphic pen of the episcopal chaplain Trips—Dr. 
Huisman has accordingly much to say, although the final efforts of 
the younger and more notable of the pair, the Cardinal William Egon, lie 
just outside the range of his theme. The transactions connected with 
the imperial election of 1658, and with the almost concomitant signing 
of the confederation of the Rhine, are brought into clear relief, and 
William Egon’s share in the general progress of the policy of Lewis XIV, 
from the secret partition treaty of 1668 onwards, is effectively delineated. 
Liége must in any case have been drawn into the complications of Lewis 
XIV’s attack upon the United Provinces in 1672; for he regarded the 
principality, in Dr. Huisman’s words, ‘as a fief of his crown.’ It was, 
therefore, a singular illustration of the narrowing of his designs that in 
1676, when master of the city, he should have professed his wish to 
respect its neutrality, and withdrawn his troops after ordering them to 
blow up the citadel, which was detested by the inhabitants. 

The citizens of Liége now seemed at last to have their destinies in 
their own hands, and then began that curious period of revolutionary 
government which lasted for eight years (1676-1684), and which forms 
so singular an episode in the reign of the alien ecclesiastic. Hardly one 
of the characteristic features of the communal struggles at Liége itself and 
in the great Flemish towns in the Burgundian days is (mutatis mutandis) 
wanting to the picture: neither the factions and their sobriquets nor the 
triumphant restoration of the old liberties, nor the meetings of the métiers, 
followed by a gradual loss of interest in what had been previously so highly 
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prized. (Dr. Huisman here directs particular attention to the efforts of the 
higher clergy, for whom he generally has a good word, and whose con- 
stitutional protest at an earlier date (1673) he prints in an appendix. Yet 
their adhesion to the réglement of 1684 seems to have been purchased by 
a transaction.) Towards the close, after an attempted settlement has 
proved unenduring, we once more have, as of old, the change of leaders, 
the beginnings of despair, the approach of the prince at the head of his 
mercenaries (with French auxiliaries behind him), the popular revulsion, 
the sudden submission, the rigorous chastisement, and in spirit at least the 
tearing of the charters. Dr. Huisman, who in an introductory chapter, 
which adds greatly to the value of his essay, has given a lucid sketch of 
the Liége institution shortly before the accession of Maximilian Henry, 
and of its electoral system in particular, shows with precision what was 
left of them by the ‘reform’ of 1684. Although, as the prince bishop 
declared, he might have altogether reserved to himself the annual election 
of the city magistrature, nous avons néanmoins bien voulu en accorder 
révocablement d@ la généralité de la bourgeoisie quelque participation. 
This is guarded enough ; but the point of the new code lay in the pro- 
vision that the généralité de la bourgeoisie—the new corps de la cité— 
was henceforth to consist of an oligarchy of 576 citizens named by the 
bishop, from which all the: métiers and all the ancient municipal 
organisations were to be excluded. The changes introduced into the 
Liége constitution were, in accordance with historical precedent, speedily 
extended to the other towns of the principality, and the counter-revolu- 
tion was complete. Once more in the history of the great Walloon city 
the truth of Dr. Huisman’s proposition had been proved, that the quarrel 
between princely prerogative and popular sovereignty is the pivot of her 
history ; but this time there was to be no recovery. The diocese of 
Liége was again to see native bishops on its episcopal throne; but the 
course of the later history of the principality, though deficient neither in 
importance nor in interest, was to render the boast that here was to be 
found wne nationalité, presque une patrie, a mere remembrance of the past. 
A. W. Warp. 


Briefwisseling tusschen de Gebroeders van der Goes. (1659-1673.) 


Uitgegeven door C. J. Gonnet. I. (Amsterdam: Johannes Muller. 
1899.) 


THE correspondence between Willem van der Goes and his brothers, 
Martinus and Adriaan, arose out of an unfortunate and dramatic incident, 
which happened in 1653. The three brothers belonged to the Roman 
catholic branch of a well known Delft family. Their father, Adriaan van 
der Goes, became advocate of the Court of Holland, and also councillor 
and accountant to the Princes Maurice and Frederick Henry of Orange. 
He left his native town and settled at the Hague, and died there, at his 
residence in the Molenstraat, in 1682. After his death the two sons 
Martinus and Adriaan, both of them advocates, lived on, as bachelors, in 
the paternal mansion, and Willem too, who was an engineer by profes- 
sion, but spent most of his time in travelling, also had his quarters in 
the Molenstraat house, when he visited the Hague. Of the three 
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Martinus, born in 1609, was the eldest. He became early celebrated for 
his legal knowledge and acumen, and soon acquired a large practice in 
the courts, not only at the Hague but throughout the United Provinces. 
He left the management of the household to the youngest brother, 
Adriaan, born in 1619, who also was entrusted with the management of 
the large family estates, which lay in various parts of South Holland. 
Martinus was thus able to give the whole of his time to his professional 
duties, and became the trusted legal adviser of many of the leading 
families. His high position as a lawyer may be gathered from the fact 
of his being named as one of the two executors to Amalia von Solms, 
dowager princess of Orange, the widow of Frederick Henry. Adriaan 
was also an advocate with a considerable practice, but, as has already 
been stated, he gave himself up largely to the task of being land agent 
to the Van der Goes family, whose property appears to have been held 
in common, for he was a keen agriculturist, and found plenty of con- 
genial occupation in attending to the cultivation of the farms, the 
rotation of crops, the rearing of cattle, and, what was always @ serious care 
in the low-lying lands bordering the Maas, the indykeing and canalising 
of the polders. Willem, born in 1613, had very different tastes from either 
of his brothers. He was educated, as has been said, for an engineer, but 
he preferred a wandering life to the duties of a scientific profession, and 
appears to have been a man of wide acquaintance with men and things, 
even before an untoward accident compelled him for two decades (1653- 
16738) to live in exile from his native country. 

This accident happened in the following manner : An elder half-sister 
of our three brothers, Anna van der Goes, had married a certain 
advocate named Pieter de Bye. This man in 1653 had an action before 
the Court of Holland against a nobleman from Zierikzee, in Zeeland, 
Francois van Oudewerve, lord of Adrichem. The matter in dispute 
related to certain tithes on some land in which both plaintiff and defendant 
had an interest. The case went in favour of De Bye, who, however, in 
consequence of the threatening attitude of his adversary, thought it 
well to call in the assistance of his brother-in-law, Martinus van der 
Goes, when on 20 Sept. the suit for recovering the debt was finally 
served before a commissary of the High Court. Now this lord of 
Adrichem, though the scion of a noble family, had not been born in wed- 
lock. His mother, Agatha van Hillegom, was a maidservant, and 
Francois was already grown up when, in default of an heir, his father, 
Jonker Anthonis van Oudewerve, legitimatised his birth by marrying 
Agatha in 1641. In the course of the proceedings at the session-court a 
dispute had arisen as to the origin of community in the property, and 
Van Adrichem had let fall some scornful remarks on the difference of 
position between a burgher like De Bye and a noble of the stock of 
Oudewerve, like himself. This led the commissary, perhaps with a view 
to smooth matters, to innocently ask whether Van Adrichem sprang from 
Zierikzee. On this Martinus van der Goes rejoined, ‘No, my lord was 
born out of the house of Adrichem; his father had him of his sister’s 
maid; he has small cause to boast of his nobility.’ Oudewerve was 
deeply offended, but for the moment contented himself with the quiet 
reply, ‘My father married my mother.’ Once outside the court, how- 
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ever, his rage knew no bounds. He followed Van der Goes on foot, 
reviled him in the grossest terms, and demanded satisfaction for the 
insult. With difficulty was the advocate able to make good his escape to 
his house without bodily injury. A few days afterwards, at nine o’clock 
at night, Van Adrichem, accompanied by some friends and servants, made 
his way forcibly into the vestibule of the house in the Molenstraat, and 
demanded to see Martinus van der Goes. It chanced that the traveller 
Willem was spending this night with his brother. Hearing the tumult 
he went downstairs in Martinus’s place to face the infuriated intruder. 
He was received with the coarsest and most virulent abuse. In order to 
get rid of him Willem agreed that a meeting should take place between 
the disputants with swords on the following morning at 6 a.m. at the 
North Mill, but with the secret intention of going himself to the rendez- 
vous in the advocate’s place, and trying to arrange the matter peaceably. 
Van Adrichem, however, would hear of no accommodation, and at once fell 
upon his adversary’s substitute with wild fury, aiming at him stroke upon 
stroke. Willem van der Goes was compelled to defend himself, and in 
doing so had the misfortune inadvertently to pierce his assailant in the 
breast below the right shoulder. The wound proved to be a mortal one. 
Oudewerve at once fell to the ground, and shortly afterwards expired. 
Van der Goes no sooner saw what he had done than he fled the country. 
He was wise in so doing, for, urged on by the relatives of the dead man, 
the procurator-general brought the matter before the Court of Holland, 
and Willem was condemned to perpetual banishment from Holland, 
Zeeland, Friesland, and Utrecht on pain of death, and his property was 
confiscated. 

Thus in the prime of life, for an act for which he was entirely blame- 
less, Willem van der Goes found himself an exile. It was to him, no 
doubt, a less hard fate than it would have been to most men. He first 
betook himself to Liége, then to England, and we find him afterwards 
at Antwerp, Rome, Alicante, Frankfort-on-the-Main, and Gratz. 
Finally, in 1664, after repeated efforts had been made by his brothers to 
procure a remission of his sentence, finding that all was ineffectual, he 
settled in Vienna, which he henceforth made his regular residence, until 
at length in 1673 the prince of Orange accorded him that pardon which 
had so long been refused by the government of De Witt. 

It was during this banishment, and especially during the Vienna resi- 
dence, that the correspondence between Willem van der Goes and his 
brothers at the Hague took place. There are not many letters in the col- 
lection from Martinus, but a regular interchange of lengihy epistles went on 
between Willem and Adriaan, most of which have been preserved, and 
are now in the episcopal archives at Haarlem, whence they were 
removed from St. Jacobus parish church at the Hague. The value of 
these letters consists in their containing a systematic account of the 
course of events at the two important political centres, the Hague and 
Vienna, during a considerable number of years. It is impossible in a 
notice like this to enter into any detailed account of their contents. It 
must suffice to say that in the correspondence from the Hague one gets 
many glimpses into the condition of the catholics under the De Witt 
régime; there is much about the state of parties in the estates of 
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Holland, about foreign politics, about the wars with England (notably 
about the four days’ battle and the Chatham expedition), and much 
interesting information about William of Orange and the efforts and 
intrigues of his partisans and opponents. The letters of Willem are of a 
more general character, and the survey is wider. Placed at such a post 
of observation as Vienna, and being himself in intimate intercourse with 
many people of influence amongst the highest circles, he is able to throw 
much light on the life and policy of the imperial court about such 
thorny questions as the succession to the Polish throne, the wars with 
the Turks, and the affairs of eastern quite as much as of western 
Europe. 

The great lack in the present volume is a summary of contents. This 
probably will be supplied when the edition is completed. The introductory 
chapter is excellent in the manner in which it relates the history of the 
three brothers, and the headings to the several letters leave nothing to 
be desired. It would, however, have been a great help to the student 
had another section been added, pointing out more clearly and fully the 
value of the correspondence to the historian, and to what extent the 
information it contains adds to our knowledge of the times in which it 
was written. GEORGE EDMUNDsON. 








Le Drame des Poisons: Etudes sur la Société du XVII* Siécle, et plus 
particuliérement la Cour de Louis XIV, d’aprés les Archives de la 


Bastille. Par F. Fuscx-Brentano. (Paris: Hachette et Cie. 
1899.) 


THE prologue to Dryden’s comedy of ‘The Spanish Friar,’ acted early in 
1682, after contrasting the frivolity of the new generation of Englishmen 
with the ‘ conquering’ tendencies of contemporary France, ends with an 
allusion to the seamy side of the grandeur illuminating the further shores 
of the narrow seas. Of late, the stage moralist observes, we have had a 
stirring assassination or so at home; but 

When murder’s out what vice can we advance, 

Unless the new-found poisoning-trick of France ? 

And when their art of rat’s bane we have got, 

By way of thanks we’ll send ’em o’er our Plot. 


Other references are, however, rare in the English literature of the age 
to the awful revelations of superstitious folly and monstrous guilt which, 
when these lines were written, agitated the sphere of French society sur- 
rounding the court of Louis XIV; and we shall scarcely err in supposing 
that at Whitehall too there was no desire to have these discoveries 
widely discussed. On the occasion, some twelve years earlier, of the 
sudden death of Charles II’s sister, Henrietta, duchess of Orleans, the 
king had spared no effort towards ascertaining the truth as to the suspi- 
cions aroused by this melancholy event, which had so widely en- 
gaged public attention in England. At a rather earlier date an ugly 
story of ‘mortal chocolate’ had excited the very mobile. Perhaps the 
comparative reticence as to the crop of scandals which sprang up after 
the trial of Madame de Brinvilliers in 1676 may have, in part, been due to 
the alchemistic tastes of the English monarch. He appears to have 
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shown great favour to an empiric connected with Louis de Vanens, him- 
self ‘the link between the alchemists and the sorceresses;’ and the 
Portuguese count de Castelmelhor, who was so intimately associated with 
the mysterious last passages of Charles II’s personal history, was another 
companion of Vanens’s researches. But itis probable that broader consi- 
derations determined the unwillingness of Louis XIV’s vassal to encou- 
rage, on this side of the Straits of Dover, too ample a freedom of comment 
on events and transactions which had gone far to dim the lustre of 
the most splendid period of a famous reign. It was (to alter but 
slightly the words of the author of the volume under review) at the very 
time when France was producing the most renowned of her captains and 
her statesmen, and the most eminent of her magistrates, under the old 
régime; it was at a time when French literature, art, philosophy, and 
learning were adorned by some of their most illustrious names ; it was in 
an age which knew and valued the devotion of the filles de charité and the 
saintly piety of Madame de Chantal, that the awful crimes of a marquise 
de Brinvilliers were perpetrated, and that an Abbé Guibourg celebrated his 
blasphemous and murderous rites for the nefarious purposes of a marquise 
de Montespan. Such is the extraordinary problem on which M. Funck- 
Brentano has undertaken to throw light, and the narrative, at once 
tragic and grotesque, which he here retells, chiefly with the aid of those 
Bastille archives with which he is so signally familiar and of the manu- 
script notes of La Reynie—the guiding spirit, not less capable than conscien- 
tious, of the Chambre Ardente—but also with that of other unprinted sources 
as well as of secondary authorities. M. Funck-Brentano is an accomplished 
writer besides being a specially trained historical scholar ; and it is well 
that such should be the case, for never were tact and good taste more 
necessary for the achievement of a difficult historical task. He has suc- 
ceeded in producing a volume which, repulsive as much of the matter 
dealt with in it is and must remain, the learned and high-minded Johannes 
Wierns himself need not have blushed to own, and which tells the story 
of Louis XIV’s shame with a quiet force as impressive as the eloquence 
and the cynicism of Michelet. 

The account of Madame de Brinvilliers, of her extraordinary crimes— 
not, it should be observed, extraordinary because of any deep artfulness, 
still less because of any novelty from a scientific point of view in their 
contrivance—and of her not less extraordinary self-control when placed 
on her trial and when brought, a converted sinner, to her punishment 
(1676), serves as an introduction to the portion of this volume which 
possesses the widest historical significance. It is concerned with the 
institution by Louis XIV of a special judicial commission under the 
name of the Chambre Ardente, for the sifting of the scandals and the 
trying of the charges arising out of the arrest, towards the close of 1677, 
of the alchemist Vanens, in 1678 of the devineresse Bosse, and in 1679 
of the arch-criminal of all, Catherine Deshayes, wife of Antoine Monvoisin, 
and hence known by the name of La Voisin. This chambre—so called for 
no more pregnant reason than that which gave its name to our own Star 
Chamber—first met on 10 April 1679, and from the outset summoned its 
culprits by means of royal lettres de cachet, issued on the advice of La 
Reynie as ‘judge of instruction.’ Between this date and that ofits closing 
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on 21 July 1682 it held not less than 110 sittings, and deliberated on the 
cases of not less than 442 accused persons; but its proceedings were by no 
means continuous. La Voisin, the organiser-in-chief of the system of black 
magic and black mail, which for a short time seemed to make everything 
possible to passion or retrievable by baffled feminine power, had paid the 
penalty common to most forms of crime which overreaches itself, when the 
continued interrogatories of the court into the proceedings of her accom- 
plices led to a sudden intervention on the part of the king. On 2 August 
1680 Louis XIV, writing from Lille, ordered special reports to the 
Chambre Royale at the Arsenal concerning the depositions of particular 
witnesses, and on 1 October of the same year he commanded the sus- 
pension of the sittings of the special commission. 

The miserable story of Madame de Montespan—for it is to be qualified 
by no other epithet—connects itself with the documentary evidence dis- 
covered by the Chambre Ardente from the early date of 1666. In other 
words, during the whole course of her relations with Louis XIV, down to 
her last spasm of jealousy against his fancy for Mademoiselle de Fontanges 
in 1679, she resorted to the pretended influences of a nest of criminal 
impostors, in order at any and every risk to gain, retain, or recover the 
affection of the king. The tenacity of her ambition explains what it 
cannot palliate, the ruthlessness of her purpose, which in the end 
paradoxically turned against the life of the king himself. She was, in a 
sense, a master spirit of the great age to which she belonged ; and if it is 
lamentable that in an early phase of her history the genius of Moliére 
should have pandered to her triumph there seems at least a probability 
that the coequal poetic activity of Racine collapsed under the catastrophe 
in which hers was in truth the principal part. The Chambre Ardente 
resumed its sittings at the Arsenal in May 1681, on the understanding 
prescribed by the king that no depositions involving the name of Madame 
de Montespan should be followed up by the commission. Its later pro- 
ceedings were of secondary importance ; but La Reynie had the satisfaction 
of drafting the edict registered by the parliament of Paris in August 1682, 
which expelled all practitioners of magic from France and formulated 
regulations as to the sale of poisons that remain in force after the lapse 
of two centuries. ’ 

M. Funck-Brentano’s supplementary chapters contain much informa- 
tion of literary as well as historical value; his reprint of the excellent 
paper on ‘ the death of Madame’ by himself and his medical associates 
once more recalls the marvellous penetration of Littré, to which on such 
a subject no English writer except Dr. Norman Moore could render 
complete justice. A. W. Warp. 


Prince Charles Edward. By ANpRew Lane. (London: Goupil & Co. 
1900.) 


In his knowledge of Jacobite history Mr. Lang holds a unique position. 
People may differ with his judgment upon some of those who played their 
part in that strangely romantic period ; but of his own pre-eminent claim 
to a respectful hearing there can be no question. The literature of the 
subject is so vast, its traditions are so numerous, yet in the one as in the 
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other Mr. Lang displays a mosaic of information, the extent of which is 
indeed in danger of being obscured by the easy deftness with which his 
pen constructs it. The doors of many jealously guarded muniment rooms 
have been opened to him, notably the Stuart manuscripts at Windsor, from 
which Mr. Lang in this volume quotes a large number of documents hitherto 
unpublished. From the same source Mr. Lang has already constructed 
the history of the prince’s life after his expulsion from France, a period 
which, so far as it was known at all before his researches, was but 
imperfectly understood. In this volume Mr. Lang has used the same 
collection to illuminate those portions of the prince’s career which were 
not dealt with in ‘Pickle’ and the ‘Companions of Pickle,’ and with 
equally satisfying result. 

Apart from Mr. Lang’s obvious claim to act as the prince’s biographer, 
whether on the score of his knowledge, his interest in the period, or the 
appropriateness of its incidents and characteristics to his graceful style, 
there was a very real need for an authoritative life of the Stuart préten- 
dant. It is curious that, while the literature of the ’45 is so enormous, 
biographies of the prince are astonishingly few in number. Pichot’s 
work in 1830, Klose’s in 1845, Jesse’s ‘Memoirs’ in 1849, and Ewald’s 
in 1879 practically exhaust the biographies of the prince. All of them 
save the last had the disadvantage of being comparatively inaccessible. 
Ewald’s ‘ Life,’ valuable for the fact that it for the first time laid the 
state papers under contribution, is unsatisfactory in its temper and 
balance, while, on some not unimportant points, Mr. Lang shows that it 
is in need of correction. The gorgeous splendour of Mr. Lang’s volume 
must unfortunately confine its circulation very much to the favoured 
few, but it will assuredly take its position as the ultimate authority 
upon its subject. Its value, too, is considerably enhanced by the 
judicious and sensible attitude which Mr. Lang assumes towards his hero. 
There is no attempt on his part to create that sentimental, mawkish 
atmosphere with which writers on the subject are prone to surround 
the prince. Charles in fact, as Mr. Lang points out, lacked some of the 
finer and more sturdy characteristics which had distinguished the earlier 
members of his hapless house. ‘His figure,’ says Mr. Lang (p. 8), 
‘is beheld in a lustre not its own.’ Yet in that episode in his career 
from which romance can never be wholly divorced, Prince Charles is a 
lovable, almost a capable character. He could command and retain a 
loyalty such as his father could not inspire. Endless touches in the 
affectionate records of him speak to a character that was gentle, 
courteous, and above all, winning. In Mr. Lang’s pages the chief impres- 
sion which we gain of the prince is that of one who was high-spirited, 
ambitious, confident, chafing at inaction, impatient of disappointment, 
self-willed. Hence, as Mr. Lang suggests, the tedious inactivity of years 
when he was still active, to one who doubtless believed with Sir Robert 
Strange that he had been everso missus succwrrere seclo, induced the 
débdcle of his degraded middle and old age. 

On some points Mr. Lang’s volume invites criticism. He is, more 
swo, too prone to discuss matters in his text which had better have been 
relegated to his notes, and his very infrequent acknowledgment of the 
sources of his information must be distracting to any but those who 
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are fairly cognisant with Jacobite literature. Upon the various crises 
in the *45 he is sometimes disappointingly elusive, sometimes un- 
convincingly assertive. Upon the retreat from Derby his verdict is 
practically an open one. Upon the retreat from Falkirk and his con- 
demnation of it we hardly think that he satisfactorily makes out his case. 
In such an army as the prince’s it would have been in the last degree 
unwise to insist upon a course of action to which his chief sup- 
porters, Lochiel, Keppoch, Clanranald, the Stewarts, as well as Lord 
George Murray, were opposed. Indeed to Lord George Murray through- 
out we are inclined to hold that Mr. Lang does bare justice. John- 
stone’s testimony to Murray’s military capability is very emphatic, and 
it is the more valuable in that he shows himself fully alive to those 
personal defects in Lord George’s character to which Mr. Lang draws 
attention. Upon certain questions of fact Mr. Lang commits himself to 
statements which deserved closer examination. The date 26 Aug., which 
Mr. Lang (p. 73), following Mr. Blaikie, gives for the prince’s arrival at 
Invergarry, is difficult to reconcile with the two narratives in the ‘ Lock- 
hart Papers.’ If the second of them is to be relied on, the 25th appears the 
more probable date. Surely the prince’s guns before Carlisle in November 
1745 were heavier than four-pounders (p. 133)? He had the guns 
captured from Cope at Prestonpans, and also, says Home, ‘ some pieces 
of a larger caliber brought over . . . from France’ by Grante. Upon 
the prince’s advance into Lancashire Mr. Lang makes the doubtful 
suggestion (p. 138) that he halted at Penrith ‘probably to give Wade a 
chance of coming up and being beaten.’ Not only do Murray of Brough- 
ton’s and Johnstone’s accounts suggest no such intention, but the latter 
shows that on the day when Mr. Lang supposes the prince to have been 
expecting an engagement, his cavalry, or a considerable part of it, was 
some miles from his main body. Murray of Broughton’s account of the 
Council of War at Carlisle on November 18 clearly indicates the prince’s 
desire to avoid an engagement until he was in touch with his adherents 
in Lancashire. As to the retreat from Derby, Mr. Lang infers that the 
asserted advent of Lord John Drummond was ‘clearly a tale told to 
soothe the army’ (p. 141) in its retreat. Maxwell distinctly says so, and 
adds that ‘as soon as they [Drummond’s force] had joined him’ Charles 
gave out that ‘he would resume his march to London.’ Upon the re- 

treat towards Clifton Charles, says Mr. Lang (p. 146), was pursued by 

Cumberland‘ with all his cavalry and 1,000 mounted infantry.’ Johnstone, 

who is trustworthy on such matters, describes them as ‘ 2,000 cavalry 

and as many foot soldiers mounted behind them.’ The retreat from 

Carlisle commenced not ‘on the dawn of 20 Dec.,’ but, according to Lord 

George, ‘ very late’ in the day. The motive for leaving a garrison behind 

in that city Mr. Lang (p. 150) conjectures to have been the prince’s desire 

to guard the guns he left there. It was an unfortunate decision at the 

best, but it seems more probable that his chief object was to check 

Cumberland’s pursuit. Mr. Lang’s battle pictures are always picturesque 

and vivid, though not always coherent. In regard to the disposition of 

the clans at Culloden Mr. Lang might. have endeavoured to reconcile 

or discriminate between the battle plans of Home and Finlayson and 

the narrative of Sir Robert Strange. 
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The artistic beauty of Mr. Lang’s volume is greatly enhanced by the 
exquisite reproductions of contemporary portraits which it contains. Of 
Charles himself there are no less than ten portraits. His father, mother, 
wife, daughter, Clementina Walkinshaw, and Flora Macdonald are also 
represented in plates which worthily embellish the book. 

C. Sanrorp TERRY. 


Les Paysans et la Question Paysanne en France dans le Dernier Quart 
du XVIITIe Siécle. Par N. Kartiew, Professeur d’Histoire 4 
l’Universitéde Saint-Pétersbourg. Traduit du Russe par Mademoiselle 
C. W. Woynanowska. (Paris: V. Giard et E. Briére. 1899.) 


Wes have reason to be grateful to Mademoiselle Woynarowska for her trans- 
lation of Professor Karéiew’s useful book, published in Russian twenty 
years ago, although it is to be regretted that the pressure of other work 
has not permitted the author to reconsider some statements by the light 
of more recent investigations, and to revise his useful bibliographical 
chapter. 

M. Karéiew believes that the condition of the peasantry tended to 
become more and more unsatisfactory down to 1789. Personal servitude 
had almost entirely disappeared, but the land was nowhere free. The 
feudal maxim nulle terre sans seigneuwx was more and more rigidly 
applied. Everywhere we find divided ownership. In proportion as the 
personal independence of the peasant increased the oppression of feudal 
dues and customs weighed more heavily on the cultivation of the soil. 
Owing to the subdivision of the land into plots quite insufficient to main- 
tain a family, or even an individual, an increasing number of the peasant 
proprietors sank into the position of day labourers. This tendency was 
also accelerated by the enclosure of commons, and by the loss of common 
rights. While this process went on the government made no attempt to 
check the ingenuity of the feudists and the greed of the lords of manors. 
Economists in France, as in England, regarded peasant husbandry with 
small favour, applauded enclosures, and believed that the prosperity of 
agriculture depended on a plentiful supply of cheap labour. The greatest 
burden of taxation fell with ever increasing weight on those whose power 
to sustain it was least. M. Karéiew points out that not only did the 
mercantile theory in vogue during the earlier part of the eighteenth 
century lead to the relief of trade and manufactures at the expense 
of agriculture, but that also the influence of the opponents of Colbertism, 
of the physiocrats, was not favourable to the peasantry. For these 
economists, although anxious to encourage agriculture, saw with 
approval taxation thrown upon the land, and disliked small farms as 
less productive than great. They believed that statesmen and economists 
were only concerned to encourage production by removing the restrictions 
by which it was hampered, and that the distribution of wealth was best 
left to the beneficent operation of natural laws. 

Such are some of the causes owing to which, according to M. Karéiew, 
the condition of the péasantry was one of greater suffering immediately 
before the Revolution than during the reigns of Louis XIV and Louis XV. 
That their condition was worse he assumes as a necessary consequence, but 
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does not prove. He shows, indeed, that there were want and suffering in 
abundance after the accession of Louis XVI; but he does not show that 
there was more want or more suffering than during any other like num- 
ber of years in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

It would be easy to pile passage upon passage, written by natives and 
foreigners, describing the miserable condition of the peasantry during the 
whole of this period. The country was, perhaps, more prosperous during 
the ministry of Colbert and towards the end of the administration of 
Fleury than at any other time between the wars of religion and the 
Revolution. Yet Locke, travelling in France in 1676, says that the rent 
of land has fallen one-third, by reason of the poverty of the people. In 
the spring of the previous year Lesdiguiéres, the governor of Dauphiné, 
wrote that during the winter the people had lived on bread made of 
acorns and roots, and were then eating grass and the bark of trees. In 
1739 Argenson wrote, ‘At this moment, in time of peace, with every 
promise of a fair harvest, the people all around us are dying of starvation 
like flies.’ The bishop of Chartres told the king and queen that in his 
diocese men were living on grass. The duke of Orleans threw a loaf of 
bread made of bracken on the council table, exclaiming, ‘ Sire, this is the 
food on which your subjects feed.’ In the autumn of the same year, as 
the king passed through the Faubourg St. Victor, the people crowded about 
him, crying, Misére! famine! du pain! Eleven years later, in 1750, 
the marquis of Mirabeau remarks that the very acme of public prosperity 
would be reached if the peasants, winter and summer, could have their 
fill of the coarsest bread. This ideal state of things certainly does not 
seem to have existed at any time before the Revolution, but there is little 
reason to suppose that the sufferings of the rural population were greater 
during the reign of Louis XVI than under his predecessor ; on the con- 
trary it may, I think, be argued with plausibility that they were less 
severe. This is the opinion of some of the most competent judges—of 
Tocqueville, for instance, and also of M. Gomel, one of the latest as well 
as one of the best informed and most judicious historians of this epoch, 
who maintains that public prosperity had never been more apparent than 
during the ministry of Calonne. The towns were adorned by new and 
stately buildings ; trade, manufactures, and agriculture were flourishing ; 
the wages of labour rose; taxation was more easily borne.' Every one, 
as Marmontel remarked, appeared to be content. 

It must be allowed that the evidence on both sides is vague and 
conflicting. France is so large a country, and the conditions in different 
provinces were so dissimilar, that it is hazardous to generalise from the 
statements of travellers, whose observations were necessarily very partial, 
or even from what Frenchmen tell us about the districts with which 
they happened to be acquainted. Yet it would be difficult to find any 
foreigner visiting France before the latter part of the reign of Louis XV 
who speaks otherwise than with pity of the condition of the peasantry, 
while during the twenty-five years immediately preceding 1789 we find 
that the impressions made on those who pass through the country is 
not always so unfavourable. Horace Walpole writes in 1765, ‘I find 
this country wonderfully enriched since I saw it twenty years ago.” 


' Gomel, Les Derniers Controlleurs Généraux, p. 237. 
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This, of course, applies to the country between Calais and Paris. 
In 1782 Madame d’Oberkirch thinks French Flanders a garden, the 
villages neat and clean, the country along the Loire a terrestrial 
paradise. Dr. Rigby, who travelled through the whole length of 
France, from Calais to Nice, in 1789, again and again remarks on 
the industry and apparent prosperity of the people. There was 
nowhere, he says, any sign of scarcity, though the extreme severity 
of the previous winter had caused suffering. When he crossed the 
frontier into Piedmont he found the peasantry much more wretched. At 
the end of his travels he exclaims, ‘ How every country and every people 
we have seen since we left France sinks in comparison with that animated 
country!’ Professor Karéiew frequently quotes Arthur Young in support 
of his opinion that the condition of the rural population had deteriorated. 
But Young’s laments and strictures prove no more than that the state of 
agriculture and of the labourers and small farmers in France fell far 
below his idea of what it ought to be, and even below what it actually was 
in England. He compares what is with what ought to be, but not with 
what had been. It is no fair inference from what he tells us to conclude 
that there had been no improvement during the last generation. Nor is 
it difficult to find passages where Young notices the apparent prosperity 
and good cultivation of the country, from which we might draw an 
opposite conclusion.2 The fact is that we cannot rely upon the 
impressions of travellers, or the complaints of reformers and of others 
who are discontented with existing conditions, as evidence that the 
prosperity of a country is or is not diminishing. 

It is easy to prove by statistics that the wealth of France grew steadily 
from the conclusion of the Seven Years’ War to the Revolution; but we 
are not much helped by figures when we come to consider the condition of 
the agricultural population. Such statistics as we have are vague, partial, 
and inconclusive. M. Gomel is of opinion that on the average the money 
wage of agricultural labourers rose 25 per cent. during the twenty-five 
years before 1789. At that time it was about one livre for every working 
day, of which there were 250 in the year. Another eminent authority, 
M. d’Avenel, believes that the average wages of a labourer in the reign 
of Louis X VI—taking both the intrinsic value and the purchasing power 
of the money wage into account—would be represented by about 1 fr. 
65 c. in 1785 as compared with 1 fr. 85 c.in 1775. These last figures 
would appear to bear out M. Karéiew’s contention, but I venture to think 
that M. d’Avenel attaches too much weight to the rise in prices as depress- 
ing the real reward of labour. Bread was the only commodity largely 
consumed by the labourer, and the price of bread, though subject to 
great fluctuations, did not, on the whole, rise during the reign of 
Louis XVI. This, lam aware, cuts both ways. The peasantry were both 
farmers and day labourers, and while the cheapness of bread benefited 
the latter class it was by no means an unmixed blessing to the former, 
whose principal produce was corn. All generalisations must be accepted 
with caution ; prices, wages, and every other circumstance differed not 
only from province to province, but even from parish to parish, so 
defective were the means of communication, so obstructive the tolls and 


* See, e.g, Travels in France, pp. 114, 116, 141, 194, 254, ed. Bohn. 
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taxes, so various the local customs and conditions of tenure. Professor 
Karéiew thinks that the sufferings of the country people must have 
reached an unendurable pitch if land actually went out of cultivation 
during the reign of Louis XVI, because the share of the produce left to 
the cultivator did not suffice to keep him alive, deprived, as he then 
frequently was, of his common rights. But it would be difficult to show 
that many fields were uncultivated that had formerly been under the 
plough, while according to Necker 1,000,000 acres of waste had been 
reclaimed between 1760 and 1780. Even if we grant M. Karéiew’s facts 
the opposite conclusion may be drawn from them. ‘The undoubtedly 
greater prosperity of manufactures and trade and the growth of the towns 
would naturally tend to produce something like a real market for labour. 
So long as the rural population must find occupation on the land or 
starve, small cultivators will cling to their farms, although their land- 
lord or the tax-gatherer may not leave them a share of the produce 
equivalent to that which the ‘iron law of wages’ is supposed to secure 
to the workman. But directly there is some competition among the 
purchasers of labour, directly labour has become a saleable commodity, 
the peasant cultivator, if not allowed to retain as much of what he 
produces as would represent the market value of his labour, will be 
tempted to abandon the land. Professor Karéiew would no doubt reply 
that this explanation is inconsistent with the increase of mendicity, 
with the greater number of tramps in the country and of paupers in 
the towns. But is there any proof that pauperism had increased, 
as he supposes, during the latter part of the eighteenth century? 
Such statistics as he gives (p. 237) apply to a few towns, and those not 
of much importance, which may have been decaying from exceptional 
and local causes. There is no reason to believe that the pauper class was 
relatively more numerous throughout the country than when Vauban 
estimated it at one-tenth of the nation. The number of the destitute in 
Paris and other great towns was certainly less in proportion to the popula- 
tion in 1780 than in 1750. As for the country, it is true that the rural 
cahiers of 1789 complain of the swarms of vagabonds and beggars, 
but on the other hand they also lament the greater scarcity of labour and 
the rise in wages. 

Professor Karéiew is, perhaps, not sufficiently critical in the use he 
makes of these cahiers. No doubt it is from them that we can best learn 
what were the sufferings, the wants, the feelings, and the hopes of all 
classes of the community on the eve of the Revolution. For the first 
time the peasants found a voice—but their utterance too often is ‘a tale 
of little meaning, though the words are strong.’ They had been told 
that wrongs and oppressions, which in the past they had for the most 
part met with dumb endurance, as a part of the inevitable order of the 
universe, like the frosts and storms which destroyed the hopes of their 
harvest, could be and would be remedied if they bestirred themselves and 
denounced them vigorously to the king and the assembly. And denounce 
them they do, sometimes with vague generalities and turgid rhetoric 
borrowed from their new instructors, sometimes with details suggested 
by the circumstances of their own parish, but always with a natural 
tendency to exaggerate present sufferings and to think more lightly of 
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evils that are past. In consulting them we must, therefore, remember 
that although they are good evidence for what was at the time they rarely 
supply any trustworthy indication whether it was worse or better than 
what had been. 

It is to be regretted that M. Karéiew has not described more fully the 
effect of the Revolution on the economical and social position of the rural 
population. Perhaps he may be induced to do so in a later edition, and at 
the same time to supply what would be of great use to his readers—an index, 
all the more needed as the table of contents is extremely meagre. Made- 
moiselle Woynarowska’s careful and intelligent translation is much dis- 
figured by numerous misprints, especially inthe notes. P. F. WImLER?. 


Hardenberg und die dritte Koatition. Von Kart Hanstna, Ph.D. 
(Berlin: Ebering. 1899.) 


Dr. Hansine opens his excellent monograph with a brief recital of 
the events that menaced Prussia’s neutrality in 1803-4—the occupation 
of Hanover by the French and Napoleon’s refusal to give satisfactory 
assurances against any further encroachments. It was Alexander’s aim 
to bring Prussia completely into line with his own policy, which, in the 
spring of 1804, became almost openly hostile to the French emperor ; 
but Frederick William III refused to do more than sign a purely defen- 
sive and conditional convention, which would remain inoperative unless 
Napoleon ventured further. On 13 August 1804 Hardenberg took the 
place of Haugwitz as foreign minister, though, as Seeley has vividly shown, 
the latter still had considerable influence through the informal council, 
or cabal. A Hanoverian by birth, Hardenberg yet looked on Prussia as 
the fitting possessor of the electorate; and, though he was far from 
opposed to the system of neutrality adopted by the king and Haugwitz, 
he soon began to show a firmer front to Napoleon than his predecessor 
had shown. The news that the French had seized the English chargé 
d'affaires, Sir George Rumbold, and carried him away from the circle of 
Lower Saxony, of which the king of Prussia was director, seemed an open 
defiance to the court of Berlin, and elicited from Hardenberg the trenchant 
utterance, made to the Austrian ambassador, Hs ist klar dieser Narr 
[Napoleon] strebt nach der Universalmonarchie. Had Hardenberg had 
his way, Prussia would probably at once have joined Russia in an offen- 
sive alliance. But the king persisted in his hapless policy of forbearance 
until the events of a year later tore the veil from his eyes. 

Hardenberg was, however, far from being the inveterate foe to France 
which Bonapartist writers have represented. Doubtless they here follow 
the lead of their master, who at Tilsit described Hardenberg as ‘ the 
foreigner’ (i.e. to Prussia) ‘ educated at the side of the prince of Wales and 
thoroughly English in his sympathies.’ But it was only by degrees that. 
Hardenberg inclined to political sympathy with England and antipathy 
to Napoleon. Knowing, as he did, his monarch’s leaning towards neu- 
trality, he carefully considered all the possibile alternatives then open to 
Prussia, and, in a long memoir (of March 1805) which he presented to 
Frederick William, set forth the advantages of a French alliance as 
being great, though, on the whole, less than those of an alliance with 
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Russia and Austria (pp. 23-5). Dr. Hansing also lets us see that 
Hardenberg lent some support to the French proposal of July 1805, to 
offer Hanover to Prussia, if the latter power would guarantee the 
status quo in Italy. But the tangles of this time cannot be fully un- 
ravelled ; and the author confesses (pp. 40-1) that it is hard to say how 
far the minister, at that time, strove to persuade the king to give up his 
neutral system and take a decided course. The details of the secret 
council meetings will probably never be known; but the documents 
printed by the statesman himself in his memoirs, and the despatches 
published not long ago by Bailleu, along with the material here brought 
together by Dr. Hansing, afford proofs of the shabbiness and shallowness 
then characterising Prussian policy. 

The mission of Duroc to Berlin, the endeavours of the tsar to force 
Prussia to an alliance with Russia, and the violation of Prussian neu- 
trality by French troops at Ansbach, all these events are here set forth 
clearly and with all sobriety of judgment and expression. We could wish 
that more attention had been given to Novossiltzoff’s mission to London 
in 1804 and to Berlin in 1805. It is impossible to understand the wider 
aims of Russian or British diplomacy without full reference to the most 
interesting and important events connected with those missions. It is 
difficult to see why Prussia should not have leant towards those 
powers rather than towards France, unless she knew that there was 
more hope of gaining Hanover from Napoleon than from its rightful 
owner. Probably also Frederick William and Hardenberg suspected the 
existence of a forward Polish policy planned by the Russian minister, 
Prince Czartoryski. There are grounds for believing that that ardent 
young Pole was seeking the dismemberment of Prussia’s eastern pro- 
vinces. Oncken has laid much stress on this Polish plot for the ruin of 
Prussia ; and we should like to see Dr. Hansing’s views on this topic, as 
well as more references to the Czartoryski memoirs and letters. If the 
letter printed by Mazade in his ‘ Alexandre I** et Czartoryski’ pp. 32 
seq. be genuine (and I have never seen its genuineness disputed), 
Haugwitz and Lombard had every reason to strive against Russian influence 
and to support the French cause. Neither does Dr. Hansing indicate 
with sufficient clearness the influence which the sad news from Ulm had 
on the negotiations between the tsar and the Prussian government at 
Potsdam. In other respects the course of these negotiations is well 
traced; and, in a useful appendix, the author places side by side in 
parallel columns the terms of the Anglo-Russian treaty of 11 April 1805 
and those of the treaty of Potsdam. From the European point of view 
the latter is,as Dr. Hansing says (p. 69), a step backwards in several 
respects. Even so Haugwitz and Lombard, in the temporary absence of 
Hardenberg, had worked to alter its terms in favour of France. The 
news of Austerlitz at once gave new vigour to their intrigues; but Har- 
denberg kept true to the Potsdam treaty until the news of the Franco- 
Austrian armistice, concluded after that battle, gave a valid excuse for 
Prussia withdrawing her armed mediation. Yet the chances were still far 
more favourable than when Prussia actually drew the sword in 1806. 
The author glances, though very briefly, at the events connected 
with Haugwitz’s treaty of Schénbrunn. The conduct of that envoy was, 
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of course, contemptible; but the part played by Hardenberg is here 
shown to be far from strong or straightforward. We could wish that Dr. 
Hansing had paid more attention to the negotiations with Lord harrowby 
at Berlin, to which Pitt in his last days clung with so pathetic a hope. 
The author's survey closes with the fatal demobilisation order of 24 
Jan. 1806. J. Ho~uanp Rose. 


Letters of David Ricardo to Hutches Trower and others, 1811-1828. 
Edited by James Bonar and J. H. Honnanper. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1900.) 


Hutcues Trower, like Ricardo, was a retired stockbroker and a share- 
holder in the bank of England. A man of scholarly tastes, of wide 
interests and reading, an active and philanthropic landlord, he was 
Ricardo’s most intimate correspondent in the subjects which interested 
them both most deeply—economics and politics. Broadly speaking the 
friends were economically in agreement, politically dissentient. ‘1 know 
beforehand,’ writes Ricardo, ‘ that I shall applaud everything you say on 
agricultural distress, but I shall condemn your opinions on reform.’ 
Here, then, is the clue to the interest of these letters. Tending rather to 
confirm than to expand our knowledge of the theorist of value and 
distribution, they add materially to our appreciation of the man and 
the member for Portarlington. They should be read rather as a com- 
mentary on the ‘ Observations on Parliamentary Reform’ than on the ‘ Prin- 
ciples.’ Trower with some timidity shelters himself behind a convenient 
phrase of ‘a mixed government.’ Ricardo courteously but remorselessly 
pursues him from one position to another—of course without convincing 
him. To the attempt to convert his friend we owe an instructive group 
of letters on reform in the year 1818. Ricardo’s argument is most 
succinctly stated in letter xxii. (pp. 62-63). 


There is no such security for good government as having the choice of 
representatives to the reasonable part of the community, for they have every 
motive to wish to be well governed, none to be ill governed. This being 
demonstrated, we must extend the elective franchise to all reasonable men, who 
have no particular interest in opposition to the general interest, and the most 
you can require of the friends of reform is the right to challenge such electors as 
are without the necessary qualifications. Now this right I freely yield to you: 
show the sinister interest, or the probability of a bad choice, and I will consent to 
deprive the individual to whom they attach of the right of electing members. 


Ricardo’s frank and robust verdicts on contemporaries and contemporary 
topics are not the least interesting feature of these letters. Ireland, the 
persecuted queen, savings banks and provident institutions, the poor law 
and distressed agriculture, the Roman catholic and the Jewish claims elicit 
judgments which are equally honourable to his intellect and character. 
As for persons, Brougham ‘ is a very clever man, but will never rank very 
high as a politician, for there is no steadiness in his opinions ;’ Cobbett 
‘is a mischievous scoundrel.’ The Quarterly Reviewer of Malthus, he 
regrets to learn, ‘ does not intend writing any more on political economy ; 
his whole attention in future is to be devoted to the study of theology. 
Whether in this latter pursuit he will have an equal chance of benefiting 
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mankind I have great doubts, or rather I have no doubt at all.’ Mr. 
Sumner became archbishop of Canterbury. 

The editing of these letters by two experts in Ricardian literature is 
excellent. The notes are sufficient, the transcription has been executed 
with punctual observance, and the sins against orthography and grammar 
(they are not rare) reverently retained. There is aalso good index. 

W. G. Pocson Smiru. 


Joseph de Maistre et la Politique de la Maison de Savoie. Par 
J. Manpouu. (Paris: Alcan. 1900.) 

L’ Italia Moderna: storia degli ultimi 150 anni fino all’ assunzione al 
trono di Vittorio Emanuele IJ. DA Pirtro Orsi. (Milano: Ulrico 
Hoepli. 1901.) 


M. MAnpDouL’s monograph is more interesting for the side-lights which it 
throws on Vittorio Emanuele I, on his sojourn in Sardinia after the tem- 
porary loss of his continental possessions, and on court life in Russia during 
the same period, than for the account which it gives of Joseph de Maistre. 
Its hero was a brilliant failure as a politician, and never succeeded in 
getting other people to take him at his own valuation. A Savoyard, who 
left Savoy at the time of its first annexation to France in 1792, he chose to 
follow the fortunes of its princes, though at one moment he believed 
‘that Alexander I wished to make him Russian chancellor. His loyalty 
was undoubted, but his constant lectures were simply disregarded by the 
Sardinian court, and Vittorio Emanuele I was not the man to follow 
his advice, break with the traditional policy of oscillating between 
Austria and France, and, with the aid of the latter, boldly confront the 
former and become ‘chief of the Italians.’ That was reserved for the 
second of the name, and J. de Maistre was before his time. As the price 
of French aid for his plans he was willing even to give up Piedmont, re- 
gaining, however, Savoy and Nice, and claiming the annexation of 
Monaco as well as Genoa, Lombardy, and Parma. But, as he admitted, 
he was not a man of action; and his sovereign allowed him to pay 
diplomatic compliments in Russia and, after the restoration, to sign 
judicial documents at Turin, leaving him out of all the negotiations 
which led up to that event. He was evidently mistrusted; probably 
Carlo Felice was right in saying that he could not hold his tongue, and 
the style of his despatches gave offence to officialdom. M. Mandoul has 
marred his work by excessive indulgence in footnotes, which are often 
mere repetition of the text and interrupt the narrative. Nor will he 
persuade many Italians that France has always been their disinterested 
friend. Thus he constantly accuses Great Britian of egoism in her 
dealings with Sardinia, but has no word of blame for the French an- 
nexation of Nice and Savoy, physiquement et moralement une région 
francaise, in 1792 and 1860. Yet, while he says that in the former year 
the Savoyards were ‘French at heart,’ he admits that in 1814 the 
French party there was small. The bad state of Sardinia, the jealousy 
of the Sards and Piedmontese, the utter apathy of Vittorio Emanuele I, 
‘who said that he had ‘ been asleep fifteen years,’ and the possibilities of the 
island under British administration are well brought out, and the picture 
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was almost true of its condition at the time of Umberto’s visit in 1899. 
A sketch of J. de Maistre’s political philosophy—the divine right of kings 
plus the headsman—completes the book, which needs a thorough revision, 
for the long list of errata does not include all the misprints. 

Signor Orsi’s book is the original of his ‘Modern Italy,’ which was 
published in the ‘ Story of the Nations’ series last year, but is continued 
down to the first act of Vittorio Emanuele III and supplemented by a 
valuable bibliography and a genealogy of the house of Savoy. Itisa 
misnomer to call the work a ‘history of the last 150 years,’ for the 
period from 1748 to 1789 is very lightly handled, and there is a great dispro- 
portion between the space accorded to the oft-told tale of the Risor- 
gimento and the pages devoted to the last thirty years. The author 
gives the conventional account of the making of Italy and throws no 
fresh light on the subject, but writes pleasantly and sensibly. As for his 
views on controversial points, he agrees with Professor Villari’s version 
of Nelson’s actions at Naples, thinks that Carlo Alberto was weak rather 
than treacherous in his abandonment of the Piedmontese revolutionists 
in 1821, and emphasises the services rendered by the British to Garibaldi 
during his landing at Marsala. He notes the growth of political scepticism 
in Italy since 1870, points out the great future of electricity there, and, 
in his excellent chapter on literature and art—the best in the book— 
indicates the change that has come over journalism. It is interesting to 
learn that the lotio is derived from the selection of the officials of the 
Genoese republic by lot. Among defects we may mention that Lord 
Aberdeen was not capo del governo inglese in 1851, that the number of 
the combatants at Solferino is wrongly given, that Venice is not a great 
commercial centre, that the weakness of the Italians in the drama and 
the novel is ignored, and that there is no allusion to Carducci’s change of 
views. Since Signor Orsi wrote Baron de Renzis is dead, thus falsifying 
the date on his title-page. There is need of a revision of some proper 
names, which are spelt in various ways; e.g. we have two variants of 
‘ Della Margherita,’ and the ancestor of the reigning dynasty of Monaco was 
not called ‘Martignon.’ The maps, illustrations, and index are good. 

W. MILter. 


L’ Evolution Constitutionnelle du Second Empire (Doctrines, Textes, 
Histoire). Par Henrt Berton. (Paris: Alean. 1900.) 


THE second empire presents many striking points of comparison with 
the first, but the contrasts are not less striking. Both were the outcome 
of revolution ; both pretended to restore order and to save society by 
substituting the rule of one for the unrule of many; both were founded, 
theoretically, on the sovereignty of the people; both fell through 
disastrous foreign war. But whereas the absolutism of the first Napoleon 
remained practically intact to the end, that of Napoleon III was gradually 
reduced, and he had almost abdicated before he fell. There is hardly 
another example in history of a despot divesting himself of almost all 
that made him despotic, not under the pressure of force, nor even under 
the weight of an overwhelming public opinion, but by free concessions to 
a comparatively small body of reformers. What makes this evolution 
still more remarkable is that during the first ten years of the reign there 
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was no change at all, and that after that the progress was so gradual, at 
any rate at first, as to be almost imperceptible. A parallel may be found 
in the reign of our Charles I between 1640 and 1642; but the differences 
are too obvious to require indication. 

It is this extraordinary evolution which M. Berton has essayed to 
describe and analyse in a sclid work of nearly 800 pages. It is a task 
which deserved to be done, and for which the author, a young advocate 
and evidently a personal friend of M. Ollivier’s, appears to be well 
equipped. M. Berton has divided his work into three parts, the first 
dealing with the ‘despotic empire’ and the constitution of 1852, the 
second with the transitional period between 1860 and 1870, the third 
with the ‘liberal empire’ as constitutionalised by the changes of that 
period and especially of its last year. The third part is equal in length 
to the two others. Though the author includes ‘ Textes’ in his sub-title, 
no complete texts are to be found, but many quotations and extracts. 
The book is already too long; otherwise some of the more important 
laws and constitutions, printed in full, would have formed a valuable 
appendix. The texts themselves, with notable speeches (when published) 
and pamphlets, M. Berton has studied carefully; and his book is 
evidently based on first-hand authorities. From later writers he seldom 
quotes. In discussing the imperial system and its modifications he is 
careful to analyse the views not only of the emperor and his supporters, 
but also those of the various sections of the opposition, and to indicate 
how far and in what manner the latter were satisfied by successive 
reforms; but abstract discussions of political questions, such as 
ministerial responsibility or the bi-cameral system, occupy a considerable 
space, and might perhaps have been spared. On the other hand the 
author might well have thrown some light on the constitutional problems 
of the empire by comparisons with the experience of other countries ; 
but in illustrations of this sort he hardly ever indulges. The influence 
of contemporary events on domestic affairs—the semi-successful wars 
of the earlier periods, the futile diplomacy of later years, the union of 
Italy and Germany, the overthrow of the temporal power—is indicated 
rather than fully unravelled. The arrangement and order of presentation 
are on the whole clear and logical, but the plan is not always skilfully 
carried out in dciuil; for instance, in the third part, which purports to 
be a discussion of the ‘liberal empire’ in its final stage, the.steps and 
phases through which it passed between 1860 and 1870, which are 
somewhat cursorily described in the second part, are again considered, 
and at greater length. The style is clear, but not brilliant. Indications, 
supplied by the author himself, which appear to show that the book, as 
we have it, was composed in about six months, give one the impression 
that it might have been better had it remained longer on the stocks, 
Perhaps its chief merits are its exhaustive fulness, its trustworthiness of 
statement, and the combination of scrupulous impartiality with a con- 
vincing disclosure of the evils of the absolutist régime. 

M. Berton spends little time on the steps which led to the establish- 
ment of the empire, but proceeds almost at once to analyse the nature, 
machinery, and methods of Napoleonic Cxesarism. ‘ Cesarism,’ said 
Jules Simon, ‘is democracy without liberty,’ or, as M. Berton puts it, 
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‘ power for the prince, the appearance of power for the people.’ In his 
revival of the empire Napoleon III followed closely the model of his 
great predecessor, but not in all details. The later sovereign, says M. 
Berton, ‘ had lofty aims, and traced out fair designs: he had not the 
genius, but also he had not the savage egoism, of his uncle; and therein 
was his superior.’ He was ‘a conscientious Cesar,’ who during the 
greater part of his reign worked hard to palliate his tyranny by care for 
the material welfare of his country. But the vice of despotism is in 
every part of the constitution of 1852. The constituent authority, osten- 
sibly shared between senate and people, is really enjoyed by neither, for 
its exercise depends on Cesar’s consent. The legislative body has no 
initiative in legislation, little right of amendment, and slight control of 
taxes ; it cannot interpellate ministers, much less call them to account ; 
it debates in secret, and therefore might as well not debate at all. The 
executive is entirely in the emperor’s hands: ministers are responsible to 
him alone, and have no connexion with the chambers; the prefects 
govern the districts according to imperial instructions. The press has its 
mouth closed by the bdillon officiel; rights of meeting and association 
hardly exist. 

Such was the system which kept order and gave material prosperity 
to France for ten years. About 1859 it reached its zenith—what M. 
Berton calls its apogee—and Napoleon could still say, Tout va bien. 
So far so good; but si tout va mal? And things began to go badly 
after 1859. The Italian war produced insoluble complications; the 
church turned against its rescuer; the merchants condemned the free- 
trade treaty with England; Italy, united, looked coolly on the man who 
first helped, then hindered her union ; the diplomatic blunders of 1864 
and 1866 undermined confidence in the autocratic régime; the Mexican 
disaster and the Luxemburg fiasco completed its discomfiture. ‘The 
five’ in the chamber of 1859 had increased to thirty-five in 1863, and 
to about double that number in 1869; and Paris and other big towns 
were ominously hostile. Meanwhile the emperor had yielded point after 
point—always giving less than was asked, in order to keep up the appear- 
ance of free action. But libertés octroyées satisfy no one; donner et 
retenir ne vaut; and-the surrender had to be made. The laws and 
edicts of 1868-9 laid the foundations ; the constitution of 1870 ‘ crowned 
the edifice,’ and the liberal empire stood fc..h, only to fall into ruins 
three months later under the shock of invasion. That it was a liberal 
empire M. Berton satisfactorily shows. Ministerial responsibility; a 
chamber initiating legislation, controlling the budget, publishing its 
debates ; a senate sharing in the work of law-making ; a free press, with 
extension of other liberties—such changes made a radical difference in 
the system, and opened the door to further reforms. The ‘ sovereignty of 
the people ’ was no longer a formula, masking a tyranny ; it had become 
‘effective.’ And this amazing revolution had been carried out by the 
sovereign; doubting himself and weary of solitary responsibility, he 
shuffled off the coil of empire; to save the dynasty he surrendered its 
possessions ; he turned his back on the De Mornys, who bade him hold 
firm, and listened to the Olliviers, who warned him ‘to give, lest the 
people should take.’ What would have been the result of this curious 
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experiment in abdication, had time been allowed, it is, of course, impossible 
to tell. Probably nothing but the fall of the dynasty could have 
expiated the 2nd of December ; but in any case Napoleonism perished by 
its inherent vices, for the débdcle of Sedan was the outcome of irrespon- 
sibility in internal administration as well as in foreign affairs. 

G. W. ProrHero. 


A Bibliography of English Military Books up to 1642, and of Contem- 
porary Foreign Works. By M.J.D.Cocxte. With an Introductory 
Note by C. Oman. Edited by H. D. Cockir. (London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, & Co. 1900.) 


Tuis is a very valuable and very carefully compiled list which fills a gap in- 
English historical and bibliographical literature. Rather more than half 
the work consists of the titles of English military books arranged in 
chronological order ; the other half contains the foreign books, ‘ arranged, 
like the English, in chronological order, but, unlike them, having this 
order subordinated to a classification according to subject, in order that 
the student, examining an English book, may see at a glance what was 
being written abroad, about the same time, on the same branch.’ This 
is very necessary, because, as Captain Cockle observes, early English. 
military literature is a parasitic growth, and most sixteenth-century 
writers on the subject either put together compendiums of foreign 
authors or filched freely without agknowledgment from foreign sources. 
Moreover the titles are frequently very misleading, and give no 
real clue to the contents of the treatise to which they are prefixed. 
Captain Cockle, therefore, has not contented himself with a fuil and 
accurate transcription of the title-page, but has added in most cases a 
note on the contents of the book catalogued and on its relation to other 
books on the subject. Besides this he has usually pointed out where 
copies of the books mentioned are to be found, which, as some of them 
are of great rarity, is no small service to the student. It should be 
observed, however, that so far as the Bodleian library is concerned these 
references are very incomplete: that library possesses copies of a 
larger number of these books than the reader might infer. Amongst 
others it contains one early drill-book which has escaped Captain Cockle’s 
researches, ‘ Low-countrie Trayning or certain demonstrations wherein is 
represented the order how a company shou'd march, and also how the 
same should be exercised, trayned or drilled. According to the method 
now perfected and practised by the great and expert generall of these times, 
Prince Maurice of Nassau. By John Waymouth, Gent. 1617.’ This was 
dedicated by its author to Sir Edward Cecil, under whom he had served 
in the Netherlands (cf. Dalton, ‘ Life of Sir Edward Cecil,’ i. 260). Ina 
few instances also Captain Cockle’s annotations might with advantage have 
been made fuller. Lupton’s ‘ Warlike Treatise of the Pike’ (no. 156) is 
interesting not only for its remarks about the relative virtues of the pike 
and the musket, but from the information it contains} about the little- 
known campaign of the English auxiliaries under Sir Charles Morgan in 
Germany. Du Praissac’s ‘Art of War’ (no. 146) contains some useful 
plans of early seventeenth-century sieges, and the illustrations and. 
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diagrams given in Robert Ward’s ‘Animadversions of War’ (no. 147) 
are so numerous and so serviceable that attention should have been 
drawn to them. The translation of Hugo’s ‘ Siege of Breda’ (no. 110), 
by C. H. G., was by Captain Henry Gage, who served during the siege in 
the earl of Argyle’s regiment. See E. Walsingham’s ‘ Alter Britanniae 
Heros, or the Life of Sir Henry Gage,’ 1645, p. 3. 

The book is printed with great care, and both type and paper are 
excellent. It contains about a dozen excellently reproduced portraits and 
facsimiles. The author’s introduction consists of a sketch of previous 
military bibliographies, an explanation of the system on which he has 
drawn up his own, and a list of ancient technical writers on military 
affairs and of the editions of their works. Captain Cockle has done a 
very useful bit of work, which every student of English military history 
will find of the greatest value. It is to be hoped that he will continue 
it and perhaps a little widen its scope. C. H. Freru. 


A History of Surrey. By H. E. Maupen, M.A. (‘ Popular County 
Histories.’) (London: Elliot Stock. 1900.) 


‘Ir there is any life in the following pages,’ says the author of this 
volume, ‘it is partly owing to their having been begun under the shadow 
of the finest British camp in Surrey, and completed in view of her finest 
castle, and within a stone’s throw of the Pilgrim’s Way.’ The modest 
‘if’ may be made positive ; for there is life in Mr. Malden’s pages, the life 
that springs from local knowledge and interest. The author appreciates to 


the full the charm of rural Surrey. This charm is to a great extent 
owing to what was originally a disadvantage—namely, the poverty of much 
of the soil. Had the land been more fertile, it would, as the Warden 
of Merton College has remarked in his recently published ‘ Memories 
and Impressions,’ have long ago all been parcelled out and enclosed. It 
is owing to that happy poverty that so much was left open, to furnish 
the traveller on horseback with that riding-ground of which the Warden 
writes so enthusiastically, or to give the Surrey boy scope for growing up 
a cricketer. Even in the age of Enclosure Acts, large tracts of Surrey 
did not seem worth enclosing. Mr. Malden quotes from Camden, 
or rather from the English version of Camden, the quaint com- 
parison of Surrey to a coarse cloth with a green border, ‘the inner part 
of the country being barren, the outer, or as it were the hemme [limbus], 
more fruitful.’ Now the barren inner part, ‘the region of the chalk and 
the sand hills, has become valuable as a residential country, full of highly 
rated houses, while though the hemme to the north has become more 
valuable it is from the growth of London, not from the richness of the 
soil. The hemme in the south shows derelict farms, and land let some- 
times at five shillings an acre.’ 

Surrey, as Mr. Malden points out, never corresponded to the terrritory 
of a people or of a tribe. Itis not a district distinctly marked out by 
natural boundaries (except on the north by the Thames, and in the west 
for about eight miles by the Blackwater) ; as a kingdom it was dependent 
and insignificant ; its name suggests that those who gave it must have 
been people living north of the Thames. ‘Surrey, as named, is an 
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appendage to something greater to the north of it.’ Its position between 
that ‘something greater ’—London to wit—and the south coast gave it 
an importance in general history. ‘Every army, for instance, which 
ever approached London from the south had to march through Surrey.’ 
But though so mighty a neighbour as the city of London might give a 
reflected importance, it inevitably tended to absorb or depress the 
individuality of Surrey. Though Kingston was a crowning-place of 
kings, and Guildford became the county town, the real centre of town 
population in Surrey was at Southwark—the South Fort—-and in the 
suburbs which, later on, grew up round the monastery at Bermondsey 
and the archbishop’s seat at Lambeth. But London laid its grasp upon 
these, the process beginning when, in his first year, Edward III ‘ granted 
the vill of Southwark to the citizens of London.’ And so, step by step, 
‘the great town of Surrey, upon her great river the Thames, has been 
taken from her.’ Mr. Malden traces the steps of the process. One 
noteworthy effect of the long-continued conflict of jurisdictions on ‘ the 
Surrey side’ was that ‘ the southern suburbs became famous as the home 
of the drama ’—also ‘ infamous as an abode of disorder.’ The two things 
were, indeed, apt to be pretty much the same in magisterial eyes. It was 
to escape the jurisdiction of the puritanically disposed City that the 
Elizabethan theatres, whether to the north or the south of the Thames, 
were built outside the limits of the city proper. Bear-baiting, too, 
flourished in the same doubtful regions. Macaulay’s lively but rather 
too sweeping sarcasm that the puritan hated bear-baiting, not because 
it gave pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators, 
has been so often quoted that it need hardly have been served up again 
in a less crisp form; but at any rate there should have been some indica- 
tion that it is not the present author’s own. 

As points of interest, attention may be directed to the account of 
the battle of Ockley against the Danes, c. 851 (a subject on which 
Mr. Malden has already written a monograph), and, at a much 
later stage in the volume, to the chapter on ‘The Recusants and the 
Armada,’ where, inter alia, the often-repeated assertion that Lord Howard 
of Effingham was a Romanist is examined and set aside. The chapter on 
‘Parliamentary History’ of course includes a notice of that rottenest of 
rotten boroughs—for it never had a sound existence—Gatton. The 
borough of Haslemere too, though not so flagrant an impostor, was 
probably a deliberate Tudor invention. 


Elizabeth, in her charter to the inhabitants in 1596, declares that they had 
sent burgesses at their own cost to Parliament since the days before the memory 
of man. Memory was skort, or records are imperfect, for it cannot be shown 
that they had ever sent any before 1584. But the Queen meant to express her 
desire that they should be represented. 


When mentioning the borough of Bletchingley, Mr. Malden might have 
recorded that its last representative was Lord Palmerston. Dwellers in 
the county, or wayfarers who have opportunity and inclination to explore 
its delightful byways, should find much to interest them in the chapter 
on ‘ Ancient Roads,’ and students of ‘social science’ in that on ‘ Agri- 
culture and the Poor.’ The ‘common field’ is a thorny subject to 
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meddle with ; but one may ask why Mr. Malden appears to consider it 
something strange that in the sixteenth century an individual owner 
granted an acre of the common field at Shalford to the grammar school 
at Guildford. One need only open Professor Maitland’s ‘ Township and 
Borough ’ to see that acre-strips in the common fields of Cambridge were 
given to or otherwise acquired by hospitals, religious houses, and colleges, 
much earlier than the sixteenth century. It is not, however, made quite 
clear whether the field at Shalford was arable or pasture. On the 
subject of ‘the elaborate cookery tenure at Addington,’ where ‘the 
tenant specially performed the service of making one mess in an earthen 
pot in the kitchen of our lord the King on the day of his coronation, 
called diligrout,’ it might have been worth while to refer the reader to the 
‘New English Dictionary,’ where it will be seen that the earlier form 
of the mysterious name was mees de (or del) geroun or girunt. Itis true 
that, the meaning of the last word being unknown, the mystery is 
hardly diminished; but the combination is not quite as uncouth- 
locking as diligrout. 

The amplification of the index, and the addition of a map, would 
greatly increase the value of the book. Epitx THompson. 


Records of the Borough of Nottingham. Vol. V. 1625-1702. Published 
under the authority of the Corporation. (London: Quaritch. 1900.) 


NotrincHAM, led on in the good work by the veteran town-clerk, Mr. 
8. G. Johnson, gives the historical world another volume of its records, 
not less rich in general interest than those of earlier date. Mr. W. 
T. Baker, the new editor, who prefaces the work with a too modest 
introduction, wisely follows faithfully in the way marked out by Mr. 
W. H. Stevenson in the earlier volumes. The bulk of merely formal 
matter which he has had to reject inclines Mr. Baker somewhat to under- 
estimate the value of the residue. To the historian of the Stuart period 
the volume is indispensable. It is full of side-lights on such men as Dr. 
Plumptre, that ‘horrible atheist,’ Colonel James Chadwick, who ‘kept 
up his credit with the godly by cutting his hair, taking up the form of 
godliness the better to deceive,’ Alderman James, ‘of no more than a 
burgher’s discretion, on Aldermen Nix, Drury, and Toplady, not to speak 
of Colonel John Hutchinson himself. It is curious to find the Nottingham 
burghers passing judgment on the colonel and his wife in terms as biting 
as Mes. Hutchinson’sown phrases. Mistress Anne has music in her house 
on the Sabbath day, and is ‘presented’ for the same; the governor's 
‘impious,’ passionate, and violent carriage has led him to say that he did 
not care for the town, ‘ and therefore we humbly conceive him not fit to be 
trusted with the town, who so little regards it,’ but the entry in a few 
years is ordered to be cancelled ‘as altogether unfit to stand entered upon 
record as the act of this company.’ 

The present volume does not, like the preceding, contain much 
evidence of activity in constitutional experiment on the part of the common 
council, but the divisions of opinion that rent the town at the time of the 
civil war would seem to have forced upon the council, or ‘ company,’ as it 
is generally called, a more formal treatment of business. A committee 
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was formed, over which there presides a ‘ Cheareman,’ ten years earlier than 
the ‘ New English Dictionary ’ records that word ; the ‘ question ’ is formally 
put and resolutions passed. After the motion is propounded, the company 
‘goes to voices,’ when there is division of opinion, and the majority’s 
numbers are recorded. Master Alderman Drury’s motion that none of 
the company promise their ‘ voice’ in the next election of a member of 
parliament is ‘ well liked of,’ and the company in 1654 agree that they 
will not engage to any. It is not easy to detect at Nottingham any 
general purging of the council under the protectorate similar to that 
which Mr. Round has discovered at Colchester. 

Very interesting in the light of recent developments is the slow but 
steady growth of ‘adventures’ undertaken by the council. The council 
in 1680 shared the expense of sinking coal mines in the town woods and 
wastes, and the co-operation of the ‘common burgesses’ was invited ; 
every one adventuring ‘ upon the sale of coals so gotten’ was to reap 500 
per cent. In contracting for coal, the company sends one ‘ to tamper and 
deal with ’ a coal merchant privately, ‘and not as from the house, how 
he would deal about it, to suffer the town to get coal.’ We have the story 
of the seventeenth-century waterworks in these pages. It took three 
years to carry the scheme; the question being put (1696) whether a 
townsman or a ‘ foreigner ’ shall undertake the bringing of water by pipes, 
it was carried ‘that a townsman, nem. con.’ The corporation and the 
burgesses subscribed for shares. These things sound a modern note, 
but the medieval note is there too. Order is’passed that every householder 
shall in person ward the town in daytime, ‘ by course,’ ‘as the watch 
goes. Midsummer Even’s watch, a watch of a more festive kind, was 
discontinued in 16387 in fear of the plague, ‘ but this not to be a “ presi- 
dent” for discontinuance in future times.’ Next year the holding of 
the watch ‘ with garlands’ was carried by a majority of one. Possibly 
puritanism was using fear of the plague as an argument against a festival 
which was obnoxious for other reasons. 

A royal visit was, in the seventeenth century as in medieval times, the 
one occasion on which the council turned zealously to the work of public 
improvements, such as the mending of ways and pavements and the 
beautifying of the streets through which the king would pass. Thus 
in 1684 the aldermen were directed to see that the outside of every house 
was either rough-cast or beautified by painting at the householder’s cost, 
and to provide for the removing ‘ of blocks and clay heaps and other annoy- 
ances.’ The chamberlains undertook to see to the pavements and market 
wall, ‘and the crosses to be viewed and painted, and beautified in decent 
manner.’ A committee, ‘ taking to them’ the overseers of every parish, view 
the highways and passages. The mace is sent to Lincoln to be done up, 
‘as good cheap as may be.’ Apparently there is no local goldsmith. 

The council does not seem to have been guilty of any neglect of duty 
in administering the poor-law: the entries are far more numerous than 
those of the preceding volume. The poor children employed in spinning, 
hair-work, and wick-pulling were allowed the usual rate of wages after the 
first month of teaching; the chamberlains pay the indenture fees for 
apprenticing orphans, and there are sad stories of the sufferings of 
apprentices that come to the ears of the council. The fee for each child’s 
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diet was one shilling a week, the parents to find them lodging. In 1700 
the corporation complained of lack of parliamentary encouragement in 
poor-law administration, and directed a committee to draft a bill for 
parliament. The council frequently bought food to sell to the poor under 
cost price; the aldermen at Christmas beg alms for the poor, that the 
poor may be kept from begging. The town beadles, besides weighing 
butter and sealing cloth, ‘ walked the town for the ordering of the poor 
and keeping out rogues and vagabonds,’ and likewise were the over- 
seers of the house of correction. Each parish seems to have had, 
further, its own ‘beadle of the beggars’ as well as an overseer. The 
town defrays the weekly charge of madmen, levying for this a special 
‘sessment,’ also the building of their cabins and payment of their 
watchmen, and other payments ‘to them that are shut up.’ 

The anxious choice of schoolmasters for the grammar school, a choice 
made in co-operation with the more learned clergy of the town, took up 
the council’s time on many occasions. The merits of Master Jeremiah 
Cudworth, ‘preferred to a more considerable hireing,’ are recorded in 
the leiger-book ‘ to remain to posterity.’ 

Such records as the present bring out in detail how full a control 
was exercised by the town council over the parishes and their officers the 
churchwardens, who were no doubt often aldermen also. The town chest 
and the town timber were continually drawn upon for repairs and for the 
beautifying and enlargement of the churches, and the common council 
directs the levy of sessments for these purposes. The town lecturer is 
paid weekly, first by one parish and then by another. Neither paro- 
chial nor sectarian jealousy prevented the council from administering the 
town property in the old way, harmonising, as far as might be, rival 
interests. 

The entries relating to the ‘ burgess-parts,’ or allotments of the 
common lands, the field-keepers, the commoning of sheep, are numerous 
and interesting. The payment of the field-keepers is supplied by a 
payment of ‘2d. an acre of corn and grass growing in the fields,’ the 
rest to be made out by the town if it is not enough. ‘ Whosoever will 
not pay this small imposition (being intended for a general good) shall 
be prosecuted.’ On the one hand, the town (1697) decides to discharge 
its ‘mowdy-warp’ as a useless officer, and orders that every person pay 
for the moles taken in his own ground; on the other, the corporation 
provides (1690) a piece of plate for the horse-race, at the request of the 
gentlemen of the county. Thus individualism and collectivism struggle 
for mastery in these pages. 

We have left no space to deal with the story of Charles II’s quo 
warranto proceedings, the surrender of the charters, the detailed evidence 
of bitter hostility excited among the burgesses. It is a pity that the corre- 
spondence which belongs to this subject is not given in full, or at least 
summarised. We could wish also for onecomplete rental and chamberlains’ 
account, or a few epitomes of the totals of receipt and expenditure, to give 
an idea of the town economy as a whole. But there is no cause to 
complain of omissions when so much is included that is noteworthy. 

The text is not wholly free from errors, especially in the Latin section. 
Mr. Stevenson’s volumes might have helped the editor to render correctly 
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the forms defendit vim et iniwriam, quando etc., and ideo venit, inde 
iuratus ; the exemplification of that part of Domesday Book which re- 
lates to Nottingham is given in facsimile, and serves to check the printed 
text with its Snotingham, scire, rendered ‘ Snotingham, to wit,’ and some 
other bad mistakes. To be corrected also are p. 18, fideliorum for 
fidelium ; p. 20, tentato for tento; p. 78, dignitatwm for dignitatem: 
p- 96, scissor is rendered ‘carver ;’ p. 167, ‘Clarke of the Markett infra 
Virgam’ is translated ‘under the wand.’ The explanation of a cant 
window (p. 386), ‘ cant=jutting, inclining, or corner,’ is not satisfactory. 
The ‘New English Dictionary’ definition is required here, as also in 
many places where no note is supplied, e.g. to the word edige (p. 264) 
and shop-bulk, passim. These, with a number of other rare words, are 
absent from the glossary. Some of the words explained in footnotes 
deserve indexing in the glossary, which is largely taken up with explana- 
tions derived either from Mr. Stevenson’s earlier volumes, which pur- 
chasers of this volume will already possess, or from untrustworthy 
sources. The system on which the notes are made seems somewhat 
lacking in judgment. Every fragmentary Latin phrase is translated, but 
such a phrase as the ‘ Clause of Easter’ stands unexplained. Notes that 
would elucidate the text have been too rigorously eschewed, while others 
of no value are admitted. Thus coram Willelmo, Marchione Newcastle, 
elicits a note on the Latin equivalent for the word Newcastle. Where 
letters are signed by great officers the signatures should be explained. 
One J. B. Manchester signs a privy council letter. Presumably this 
is Henry Montagu, earl of Manchester, and lord president, and the 
initials have been misread. Peers jostle burgesses in the index; ‘E. 
Dorset ’ and ‘ Marlborough ’ are well-known persons and should not be 
indexed under these forms. It would seem that the editor has not had a 
sufficiently good library at hand for constant reference. Within the range 
offered by the records themselves it is, however, abundantly clear that 
the editor’s part has been accomplished with great zeal and industry. It 
should be added that Colonel Hutchinson’s orders to the Nottingham 
garrison are given in an appendix, and the text appears to be the best we 
have. The penalties are much heavier than those printed in Mr. Firth’s 
edition of the Hutchinson memoirs. Mary Bateson. 






University of Oxford. College Histories. 
Balliol College. By H. W. Cartess Davis, Fellow of All Souls College. 
(London: F. E. Robinson & Co. 1899.) 


Magdalen College. By H. A. Witson, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College. 
(London: F. E. Robinson & Co. 1899.) 


Christ Church. By the Rev. Henry L. Tompson, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Mary the Virgin, Oxford. (London: F’. E. Robinson & Co. 1900.) 

Jesus College. By E. G. Harpy, M.A., Vice-Principal of Jesus College. 
(London: F. E. Robinson & Co. 1899.) 


Pembroke College. By Dovetas Macieane, M.A., Rector of Codford 
St. Peter, Wilts. (London: F. E. Robinson & Co. 1900.) 


Mr. H. W. C. Davis has the advantage of writing upon a college 
which is at once one of the most ancient, if not the most ancient in Oxford, 
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a college whose later history abounded in curiosities and oddities, and 
which has been of late years intellectually the most distinguished in the 
place. And Mr. Davis has made the most of his opportunities; he has 
made a thorough study of his college documents and given us a careful and 
most interesting volume, and, though he has had learned predecessors, 
much that he tells us is new.. Very occasionally we find him tripping 
in minor medieval matters. ‘This was the character of such colleges as 
the Mendicant Order founded in Paris, and would have liked to found in 
Oxford.’ But the Mendicants did found colleges in Oxford—exactly like 
the Mendicant colleges at Paris. It is too much to say that primitive 
Balliol was ‘ directed by the Franciscan Order:’ the simple fact is that 
one of the two external proctors was to be a friar. I doubt very much 
whether the bishop of Durham applied the scourge to John de Balliol 
‘with no gentle hand.’ The flagellation was probably little more than 
symbolic; at all events there is no authority for this rhetorical detail. 
And to call that worthy a ‘stout old obscurantist’ is surely a quite 
anachronistic way of talking. When Mr. Davis speaks of Bishop 
Sutton’s successors construing his confirmation of the statutes ‘as 
implying a right on their part to visit the college when they pleased,’ 
he seems to forget that iwre ordinario the bishop was the visitor of all 
ecclesiastical foundations in his.diocese in the absence of special privilege 
or dispensation, such as only the pope could give. It is certainly not 
accurate to say that ‘ Balliol, as Dervorguilla had left it, was a society 
entirely of undergraduates.’ The scholars might certainly be bachelors 
or. licentiates in arts. I regret that I have perhaps suggested, if not 
stated, the same thing by a slip in my own few pages upon Balliol in 
my ‘ Universities of the Middle Ages.’ Mr. Davis still makes the great 
John Wycliffe a member of Queen’s, though it is certain that one John 
Wycliffe of Queen’s could not have been identical with the reformer, and 
John Wyecliffes should not be multiplied practer necessitatem. On the 
other hand it is scarcely fair in support of the identification of the 
Merton Wycliffe with the reformer and master of Balliol to say, ‘ He 
could hold Mayfield and Fillingham together,’ since we have Wycliffe 
mentioned as holding Fillingham in a document in which it was in- 
cumbent upon him to mention all his benefices. It is not quite true to 
say that ‘ Bishop Fox was the first to enact that every scholar must have 
a tutor,’ since Wykeham enacted the thing, if not the name. These arc 
merest trifles, but they show how hard it is even for so scholarly a writer 
as Mr. Davis to live himself back into the middle ages and particularly 
into the medieval university. 

Few non-Balliol men will be able to accept without qualification 
Mr. Davis’s somewhat transcendental view of ‘ Modern Balliol,’ and will 
be disposed to attribute the undoubted and of late years unapproached 
success Of Balliol men in academical competitions and in after life 
rather to the fact that, owing to its being the first college to open the bulk 
of its scholarships to general competition, it has enjoyed the pick of the 
schools than to the exceptional virtues of a supposed ‘Balliol system.’ 
The use of such a phrase is really hardly just to the succession of great 
teachers which modern Balliol has enjoyed. But Mr. Davis’s account of 
the evolution of a college whose members were wont ‘ by perpetual 
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bubbing to add art to their natural stupidity to make themselves perfect 
sots’ into a position of intellectual primacy among Oxford colleges is 
well done and full of interest. 

Mr. Wilson relates the history of a college which in a sense has played 
a larger part in English history than any other foundation in Oxford. 
Indeed, James II’s attempt to introduce his popish president and the 
resistance with which he met is the one incident which reveals to the 
reader of ordinary English histories the fact that such institutions as 
colleges exist. It is singularly characteristic of the genius of English 
history that so large a part in our ‘glorious revolution’ should have 
been played by so conservative a representative of so conservative an 
institution. Fortunately the materials for a full and accurate account 
of this interesting episode are abundant, and Mr. Wilson has used them 
well. His account of the affair will probably be regarded as the classical 
account of the matter. And this is not the only point in which Mr. 
Wilson’s history of Magdalen will be of use to the general historian. His 
account of the Reformation changes in Oxford is peculiarly careful and 
minute, and frequently corrects the loose statements of Wood. Altogether 
the volume is worthy of Mr. Wilson’s high reputation as a scholar and 
an antiquary. 

The constitution and traditions of Christ Church have made its 
fortunes to a unique degree dependent upon the ability and character of 
its head. Mr. Thompson has therefore naturally given great prominence 
to the lives of the deans, and an interesting and impressive portrait 
gallery they make in his skilful and discriminating hands. The records 
of the college contain much which throws light on the history of academic 
manners, and it is scarcely possible that a more judicious selection of the 
really interesting facts should have been made. There is no volume in 
the series which would be better worth reading from the point of view 
of one not specially interested in this particular foundation. Though Mr. 
Thompson's picture is not without shadow it is just possible that an 
external critic might have made the rosy tints just a trifle less rosy. Heis 
certainly not over-laudatory in his brief notice of one of Christ Church’s 
littlest deans, Dr. Smith ; but we miss the story which earned him the 
sobriquet of ‘ Presence of Mind’ Smith. 

Mr. Hardy’s task as the historian of Jesus College was not a very 
exciting one, though the origines of the foundation are curious. Many 
readers will be surprised to learn that the connexion with Wales is no part 
of the original legal constitution of the college. The very early and spon- 
taneous development of the college into the college for the Principality 
first received a legal sanction (if indeed it was legal) from an indenture 
between the college and its second founder, Sir Leoline Jenkins, in 1686. 
Since so much light has been thrown upon the medieval grammar schools 
(a few of which Edward V1 refounded) by Mr. Leach and others it is 
rather misleading to talk of the ‘great stimulus. . . given to education 
by the foundation of grammar schools under Edward VI;’ and a serious 
historian like Mr. Hardy should not let himself speak of a prebendary 
as a prebend, though the inaccuracy has perhaps some authority in common 
usage: the prebend is, of course, the name of the office, or rather of its 
endowment. Mr. Hardy’s book is not less thorough or learned than other 
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works of the series, and he has done his best to interest himself and his 
readers in the careers of Welsh divines. 

Mr. Macleane’s learned and elaborate ‘ History of Pembroke College,’ 
published by the Oxford Historical Society, has been so recently noticed 
in this Review that it will be hardly necessary to say much of his present 
work, which is necessarily for the most part a reproduction of the same 
material, though the author has endeavoured ‘to avoid making it a mere 
compendium of the other’ and larger work. H. RasHpAuL. 


The portion of Dr. H. F. Helmolt’s great Weltgeschichte (Leipzig : 
Verlag des Bibliographischen Instituts, 1899) which we have now before 
us (iii. Band, 1. Heft) consists of two treatises—that of Dr. Hugo Winckler 
on ‘ Das alte Westasien ’ and that of Dr. Heinrich Schurtz on ‘ Westasien 
im Zeichen des Islams.’ In some ways this part of the ‘ Weltgeschichte ’ 
especially the work of Dr. Winckler, suffers less than those comprised in 
volumes i. and iv. from the peculiar method and order adopted by the 
editor, since the early history of Western Asia, if we do not reckon in 
the coast lands, is bound to have a treatise to itself, and there is not 
much danger of any overlapping of the tasks assigned to different con- 
tributors. The Graeco-Persian war and the early history of Carthage 
have already been treated of in another volume, but in this one they are 
regarded from another point of view. Dr. Winckler’s ‘History of 
Western Asia in Ancient Times’ is in thirteen main divisions. He takes 
up in succession Babylon, the struggle between Babylon and Assyria, 
the civilisation of Babylon, Assyria, the Neo-Babylonian (Chaldaean) 
empire, Elam, Syria, Armenia, Medes and Persians, Phoenicia, Car- 
thage, Israel, and prae-Islamite Arabia. In discussing ethnic affinities 
and the elements of the various strata of civilisation, Dr. Winckler is 
generally very cautious, though perhaps this is hardly the case with his 
generalisations as to the beginnings of Judah and Israel. The story is 
told from the monuments, with very little reference to modern writers. 
It is generally the results, not the processes, of historical investigation 
that are put before us. The illustrations are well done. Dr. Schurtz, 
who writes on Arabia and Islam, has, it will be remembered, contributed 
to volume iv. the chapters on North Africa and on Spain. He gives a 
sketch of Arabia just before Mohammed, an account of the life and work 
of the Prophet, and a history of the caliphate and of the chief races and 
conquerors belonging to Islam, ending with a brief description of 
Western Asia at the present time. A. G. 


M. J. A. Brutails, the author of numerous monographs on the medieval 
antiquities of south-western France, has collected, in a volume entitled 
L’ Archéologie du Moyen Age et ses Méthodes (Paris: Picard, 1900), a 
number of essays on archeological methods. They contain much sound 
doctrine, for the writer is not only well versed in his subject but is also 
fully conscious of that common failing of archeologists which M. Duchesne 
has recently well described as ‘ never being at a loss for an explanation.’ 
The first part, which deals with the origin of local styles and the exchange 
of influences, may be specially commended to the general reader. It is 
followed by a criticism on the various theories of the origin of French 
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architecture in the middle ages which have been put forward in recent 
years. The author is specially concerned to refute Courajod’s view as to 
the importance of the Byzantine element, and rightly gives the first place 
to the Gallo-Roman tradition of architecture. He concludes with a 
dissertation on the dating of buildings, in which we may note some 
excellent suggestions on masons’ marks. G. MeN. R. 


Signor F. Clementi’s substantial volume on Il Carnevale Romano nelle 
Cronache contemporanee (Rome: Loescher, 1899), after some intro- 
ductory chapters devoted to a sketch of popular merry-makings at Rome in 
ancient and medieval times, gives year by year the story of the carnival, with 
its centre on the Corso, from its inauguration in the middle of the fifteenth 
century down to the end of the seventeenth. The subject is treated in an 
historical spirit, with copious reference to and quotation from original 
authorities, and the volume is a mine of information and incident to those 
who are interested in the social life of the city in post-medieval times. 
The reproductions of old engravings might have been more satisfactory. 
There is a good index of names. G. MeN. R. 


In the first volume of La Libertad Religiosa (Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 
1901) Professor Ruffini traces the history of the idea of religious liberty, 
as it developed itself, down to the close of the eighteenth century in Euro- 
pean countries and America. The work is based on a wide accumulation of 
material and will serve as a bibliography of the subject as well as a careful 
account of the growth of opinion in the direction of freedom. S. R. G. 


The third volume of Forschungen zur Verfassungs- und Verwaltungs- 
geschichte der Steiermark is devoted to an illustrated history of the 
growth of the armorial bearings of Styria from the pen of Alfred, Ritter 
von Siegenfeld (Das Landeswappen der Steiermark. Graz: Verlags- 
Buchhandlung Styria, 1900). It is accompanied by a portfolio of fifty- 
one plates. C. 


M. J. Marchand’s work entitled L’ Université d’Avignon aux XVII* et 
XVIII* Siécles (Paris: Picard, 1900) is a conscientious and valuable 
study of the history of a minor but not unimportant university during 
two centuries, based on the original documents, for the most part 
unpublished ; and a very curious history it is—like the history of many 
other ancient institutions in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
very largely a history of accumulating abuses and rapid decay. These 
abuses in this instance included a close and partially hereditary corpora- 
tion of doctors, membership of which conferred nobility. The exami- 
nation appears to have become almost as ridiculous as the Oxford exami- 
nations of the end of the eighteenth century. The process of decay was 
only beginning in 1640, when a candidate was admitted to the doctorate 
sub spe futuri studii—a touching formula truly! Few universities on 
what is now French territory can boast so full a history during the two 
centuries covered by Dr. Marchand’s interesting book. H. R. 


Mr. H. Whates’s substantial volume on The Third Salisbury Adminis- 
tration (Westminster: Vacher, s.a.) belongs too much to the domain of 
current politics for it to be possible here to do more than simply recoxd 
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its appearance. The maps, tables, and documents which it contains will 
be of service to the historian of the future; but it is strange that the 


author should suppose that a ministry comes to an end by the dissolution 
of parliament. D. 


Mr. E. M. Beloe’s Our Borough ; Our Churches (King’s Lynn, Norfolk) 
(Cambridge : Macmillan & Bowes, 1899) consists of a reprint of his work 
Our Borough published in 1871, an appendix on the Lynn churches, and 
an ‘after-work’ on the art of the Renaissance in King’s Lynn, dealing with 
the work of the Lynn architect, Henry Bell. The concluding essay is 
admirable, and the maps and excellent photographs of buildings and 
manuscripts which enrich the volume make it a valuable possession. 
It is well known that Mr. Beloe is endowed with much sound historical 
instinct, and that he has long done good service as a lecturer on anti- 
quarian subjects who always charms his audience. This makes it the 
more surprising that he has not realised his limitations, and chief among 
these we must reckon his inability to read medieval manuscript. He 
has busied himself much among records, and yet imagines that in their 
interpretation Latin grammar can be wholly dispensed with. Rogatum 
vero incepi stands on one page for Rogatu vestro incepi. We have 
pertinentibus or pertinentis indifferently for pertinenciis ; cum hospitalis 
. . . et domi, translated ‘ with the hospital . . . and houses ;’ the well-known 
medieval word for timber stands as de merenio, translated ‘ for materials ; ’ 
de nostro stands for de iwre, as a facsimile shows, with numerous other 
impossible forms scattered up and down the pages. A passage printed 
in record type shows, as usual, that an accurate rendering is not secured 
by this means if the editor cannot read his manuscript, and we have 
comis to represent cuius, five dots for wiusmodi (legible in the facsimile), 
and more of the like. In the English records also, words are represented 
as illegible which can be read without difficulty in Mr. Beloe’s facsimile. 
The plates have been put into the book without any regard to cross 
references or plate numbers of the text. The plates marked to face a 
given page usually have no connexion with that page, and the list of illus- 
trations is drawn up with the same disregard of the form which the pagi- 
nation has ultimately taken. Though the work is in these respects exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory, and though it is much to be regretted that Mr. Beloe 
did not obtain the services of a scholarly friend in the revision of the text, 
it still is valuable to any one who can correct its mistakes. The essay on 
the borough written some thirty years ago, and reprinted as it then stood, 
is worthy of all praise for the skill with which the broad outlines of the 
town’s corporate history are made to stand forth. The extracts from the 
town records used to illustrate the history of the churches throw im- 
portant light on the inter-relations of town and parochial officers, town 
and parish history, in the fifteenth century. E. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Fishwick’s History of the Parish of Preston 
(Rochdale : Clegg, 1900) is a work of great industry and local knowledge, 
which is especially marked in the field of genealogical inquiry. But 
his ‘General History’ is extremely confused and uncritical. Some 
allowance ought, no doubt, to be made for the difficulties of the local 
antiquary in dealing with early English antiquities. But he ought at 
least to consult the more obvious modern works which throw light upon 
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them. The author’s acquaintance with such aids may be judged from 
his translation of hamsoken by ‘ house toll’ and his belief that places 
unnamed in Domesday Book ‘had eitker not received their designa- 
tions or had fallen back into their primitive uncultivated state.’ His 
explanation of place-names shows that even so accessible a book as Canon 
Taylor’s ‘ Names and their Histories’ is unknown to him. Miss Bate- 
son’s discovery of the real origin of the Preston custumal doubtless came 
too late to prevent him from falling into the old error concerning the lex 
Bretonica, but there was no need to increase, as is here done, ihe already 
sufficiently numerous errors in Harland’s version of the custumal. 
Colonel Fishwick has indeed supplied a check upon his translation by 
printing a photographic facsimile of this interesting document. But it is 
not all his readers who will be able to read it for themselves. Why did 
he not also, by the way, give us a reproduction of the map of the parish 
in 1774, to which he more than once refers ? dF 


Mr. John Fiske’s book on The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America 
(London : Macmillan, 1899; 2 vols.) is intended to follow the same 
author’s ‘Beginnings of New England’ and ‘Old Virginia and her 
Neighbours,’ thus forming the fourth and fifth volumes of his series of 
works on the history of the United States. No one is better qualified 
than Mr. Fiske for popular treatment of American history. He always 
arranges his subject well, and his narrative and exposition are admirably 
clear. His pictures of New York in 1680 and of New York society in 
the early part of the eighteenth century are very vivid and interesting, 
and his judgment of controverted questions is equitable and unprejudiced. 
Unluckily he never quite makes up his mind whether he means to be 
popular or scientific. References to historical novels and quotations 
from ‘ Knickerbocker’s History of New York ’ show the desire to amuse as 
well as to instruct. At times, however, he quotes in his text at some 
length original documents in which all the contractions of the originals 
are quite needlessly preserved for the discomfiture of the general reader. 
He is also too much inclined to insert long digressions on subjects such 
as the medieval history of the Netherlands and the history of protes- 
tantism in France. The desire to make everything clear to the unin- 
structed reader leads him occasionally into verbosity and irrelevance 
and renders parts of his book tedious. In short, while it is a good book, 
more compression would have made it a better one. F. 


In her Fort St. George, Madras : a short History of our First Posses- 
sion in India (London: Swan Sonnenschein, 1900) Mrs. Frank Penny has 
accomplished the task of producing a book which, though avowedly gossipy 
and readable, is yet based on the records themselves, and is no mere 
second-hand compilation. There should be room for it beside the more 
serious volume of Talboys Wheeler on Madras in the Olden Time. G. 


The successive parts of Mr. W. D. Macray’s learned and accurate 
catalogue of Rawlinson manuscripts, series D, have been duly noticed in 
this Review (vol. ix. p. 397, 1894; vol. xiv. p. 605, 1899). The work is 
now completed by a copious index, which is admirably compiled (Catalogi 
Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Bodleianae Partis V. Fasciculus V. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1900). H. 
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[Contributions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited. They 
should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to Mr. R. L. 
Poole, at Oxford, by the first week in March, June, September, and December. | 


Report on manuscripts [chiefly of canonical interest] in France and Belgium: by A. 
Wermincuorr [who prints (1) the instructions of an envoy of Albert I to France, 
1300; (2) a description of manuscripts containing coronation orders, imperial, 
German, and French.]—N. Arch. xxvi. 1. 

Two manuscripts at Morreale in Sicily: by C. A. Ganuri [one, of the fourteenth 
century, containing the Rule of St. Benedict with the commentary of abbat 
Bernard, 1263-1283; the other, of the twelfth century, containing the Constitu- 
tions of the Cluniaes].—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxv. 1, 2. 

Notes on the archives of the Vatican: by K. Krorra.—Cesky Gas. Histor. Nov. 

The gnomes of the synod of Nicaea [preserved in Coptic]: by H. Aces [who takes 
them as descriptive of the circumstances of the Egyptian community about 400].— 
Journ. Theol. Stud. 5. Oct. 

The old Latin text of the Nicene Creed: by A. E. Bunx.—Journ. Theol. Stud. 5. Oct. 

Einhard’s ‘ Vita Karoli’ and the so-called ‘ Annales Einhardi:’ by F. Kunze [who 
maintains his opinion of the late date (after $29) of the Annals, against E. Bern- 
hein who holds that they were made use of in the ‘ Vita ’].—N. Arch. xxvi. 1. 

On Benedictus Levita: by E. Secxen. I: Benedictus and the councilof Nantes. [It 
is argued that Surius printed the twenty-four canons of Nantes from Regino, who 
derived all but eight of them from other sources than the council of Nantes. 
Benedictus took his materials indirectly, through a lost collection, from Theodulf.] 
N. Arch. xxvi. 1. 

The Greek acts of St. Dometius the martyr.—Anal. Bolland. xix. 3. 

The Greek legend of St. Alexis, ‘ the manof God :’ printed by F. M. Esteves Perea, 
Anal. Bolland. xix. 3. 

Letter of St. Hugh, abbat of Cluny, to Bernard of Agen, archbishop elect of Toledo 
[1087]: printed from a Madrid manuscript (imperfect) by M. Firormy.— Bibl. Ecole 
Chartes, Ixi. 3, 4. i 

On the ‘ Vita Heinrici IV Imperatoris:’ by O. Hotper-Eccrr [who supports Giese- 
brecht’s view that it is the work of bishop Erlung of Wiirzburg].—N. Arch. 
xxvi. 1. 

The composition of the ‘ Historia de Expeditione Friderici Imperatoris’ attributed to 
Ansbert, and related authorities: by K. Zimmerr.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. 
xxi. 4. 

The authorship of the ‘ Epistola de Morte Friderici Imperatoris:’ by K. Zimmerr 
[who attributes it to Godfrey, bishop of Wiirzburg}.—N. Arch. xxvi. 1. 

On MS. 87 in the Barcelona archives [of the early fifteenth century]: by C. A. Garvrt. 
[It contains ‘ Dictamina Petri de Vineis,’ which, though probably unconnected with 
Sicily, are of considerable interest for Italian history under Frederick II.]—Arch. 
stor. Sicil., N.S., xxv. 1, 2. 

The ‘ Legenda trium Sociorum:’ by 8. Mixoccur [a critical comparison of the 
Franciscan legends}.—Arch. stor: Ital., 5th ser., xxvi. 3. 
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Julian of Spires, the biographer of St. Francis of Assisi [who is claimed, in spite of 
Hilarin’s arguments, as the author of the Legend upon which the metrical office 
of the saint is supposed to be based].—Anal. Bolland. xix. 3. 

On the life and writings of Albertus Magnus: by P. pe Lo#. I: Catalogue of 
authorities [with the text of the more important parts of the hitherto unpublished 
Cologne Life written in 1483].—Anal. Bolland. xix. 3. 

The mass for the plague appointed by Clement VI and the cardinals [1348]: printed 
from a manuscript at Lille by J. Vianp.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Ixi. 3, 4. 

Correspondence of Jean Arpeau, a Genevese agent in France under Francis I [1546]: 
printed by H. Havser.—Rev. hist. Ixxiv. 2. Nov. 

On the seals of bishops elect: by H. Bressuav.—-Hist. Vierteljahrschr. iii. 4. 


Theories of the economic development of peoples: by G. von Betow.—Hist. Zft. 
Ixxxvi. 1. 

Jakob Burckhardt’s ‘ Griechische Kulturgeschichte:’ by C. Neumann.—Hist. Zft. 
Ixxxv. 3. 

The Roman conquest of Gaul.—Edinb. Rev. 394. Oct. 

The historical origin of the episcopate: by V. Ermont.—Rev. Quest. hist. lxix. 2 

The ‘ Gospel of Peter’ and the recognition in the church of the canonical Gospels: by 
V. H. Sranron.—Journ. Theol. Stud. 5. Oct. 

History of West-Gothic legislation: by K. Zeumer. IV.—N. Arch. xxvi. 1. 

The origins of Citeaux, and the Benedictine order in the twelfth century: by U. 
Beritere. I: The foundation, organisation, and growth of the monastery of 
Citeaux.—Rev. Hist. ecclés. 1900. 3. 

The removal of the papacy to Avignon: by F. Pisrer [who lays stress on the fact that 
Clement V was a subject of the king of England and holds that he had no idea of 
permanently fixing his seat away from Rome. It is further argued that both in 
his action concerning Boniface VIII and in the matter of the condemnation of 
the Templars, the pope acted with greater independence of Philip the Fair than is 
commonly maintained. The writer, however, makes no reference to the more 
recent literature of the subject}.—Nederlandsch Arch. Kerkgesch., N.S., i. 1. 

The intervention of pope John XXII in the dispute between Savoy and Dauphiné 
[1319-1334]: by J. M. Vipau.—Rev. Quest. hist. xix. 2. Oct. 

The first negotiations of Charles the Bad of Navarre with the English [1354-1355]: 
by R. DELAcHENAL, with documents from the Cottonian MS. Caligula D. iii.—Bibl. 
Ecole Chartes, Ixi. 3, 4. 

The attitude of the emperor Charles IV towards the schism of 1378: by S. Srernnerz. 
Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxi. 4. 

Raymund of Capua, master general of the friars preachers [1380-1399]: by J. 
Lucuarre.—Rev. hist. lxxiv. 2. Nov. 

The merchant adventurers in Utrecht [1464-1467]: by W. Sverx. [When Philip the 
Good of Burgundy prohibited the import of English cloth to Antwerp, the merchant 
adventurers, under their governor Wiiliam Caxton, removed to Utrecht. They 
went back on the conclusion of the alliance between Charles the Bold and Edward 
IV in 1467].—Hans. Geschichtsbl. 1899, p. 179. 

The war of Venice against the Turks [1499-1501]: by G. Coco [who gives a full 
account of this disastrous war from contemporary authorities].—N. Arch. Ven. 
xviii. 1, 2, xix. 1. 

The Turkish question at the fifth Lateran council [1513]: by E. Gue1rta.—Mitth. 
Oesterreich. Gesch. xxi. 4. 

A letter from B.d’Alviano to Louis XII [16 December 1514, urging him to renew the 
war in Italy]: printed by L. G. Pénisster. —N. Arch. Ven. xx. 1. 

Erastus and Erastianism: by J. N. Fiae1s. —Journ. Theol. Stud. 5. Oct. 

Autobiography of captain Alonso de Contreras, knight of St. John, a native of Madrid : 
printed by M. Serrano. [This record of murder, love, and war extends from 1582 
to 1633, and details the author’s adventures in Flanders, the Levant, North Africa, 
and the West Indies}].—Boletin de la R. Acad. Hist. xxxvii. 1-3. 
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A Venetian ‘ sultana :’ by E. Spacni [who explodes the legend of the‘ Sultana Baffo,’ 
the alleged wife of Murad III, deceased after 1605. The real ‘sultana’ was a 
Venier, and not the wife but the mother of Murad III; she was Selim’s wife, and 
in her son’s reign exercised great influence in favour of Venice. She died in 1583].— 
N. Arch. Ven. xix. 2. 

The murder of the French envoys at the congress of Rastadt [28 April 1799]: by 
K. T. Hetcen.—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. iii. 4. 

Talleyrand and Spanish affairs in 1808, from unpublished documents: by G. DE 
GranpMatson.— Rey. Quest. hist. ]xix. 2. Oct. 

Contributions to the history of the war of 1812 [from contemporary letters].—Russk. 
Viestn. Oct. 

The emperor Nicholas and tie eastern question [1826-1830] : by N. K. Suriper [giving 
details of the campaign under Diebitsch].--Russk. Star. Oct., Nov. 

Marshal Prim and the Hohenzollern candidature for the Spanish throne: by H. 
Léonarpon.—Rev. hist. xxiv. 2. Nov. 


France 


On the supposed earlier recension of Suger’s ‘ Vita Ludowici VI Regis’ [Molinier’s MS. 
F.]: by O. Hotper-Eacer [who holds it to be a compilation from the well-known 
text with the help of other sources].—N. Arch. xxvi. 1. 

The administration of the duchy of Brittany wnder John V [1399-1442]: by 
C. Bevurer-Dumarne. III. fon military institutions, showing how John V supple- 
mented the feudal service of his vassals by enrolling mercenaries, and how he antici- 
pated Charles VII in setting on foot a national army].—Ann. de Bretagne, xvi. 1. 

The history of the cathedral of Noyon : by E. Lerivne-Poxtatts.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, 
lxi. 3, 4, continued from Ix. 5, lxi. 2. 

The antecedents of the first war of religion in Guyenne: by H. Parry [who prints 
three documents of 1562].—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. xlix. 10. Oct. 

The capitulation of Beaucaire [1578]: by A. pe Cazenove, with documents.—Bull. 
Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. xlix.11. Nov. 

Brief discourse on the life of Madame Claude lu Chastel, by her husband Charles 
Gouyon, baron of La Moussaye: by G. Vatuée and P. Parrovru [piéces justifica- 
tives].—Ann. de Bretagne, xv. 4, concluded from xiv. 3, 4, xv. 1, 2. 

The university of Paris and the Jesuits at the beginning of the seventeenth century : 
by P. Ferer.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixix. 2. Oct. 

The first abbé Dubois; an episode in religious and diplomatic history: by F. T.. 
Prerrens, from unpublished documents.—Rev. hist. Ixxiv.2. Nov. 

Father Jean Suffren at the court of Marie de Médicis and Louis XIIT [1615-1643] = 
by H. Foucqueray. II.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixix. 2. Oct. 

The cahiers of the bailiwick of Orleans: by C. Biocu [an economic study of the 
local conditions and needs}.—Révol. Frang¢. xx. 5. Nov. 

The condition of the peasantry in the sénéchaussée of Rennes and their wishes at the 
eve of the revolution : by E. Duront [an elaborate investigation based on the cahiers 
of the parishes in 1789].— Ann. de Bretagne, xv. 1, 3, 4, xvi. 1. 

Unpublished letters of the princesse de Lamballe [written to her cousin the landgra- 
vine of Hesse-Rothemburg]}: printed by C. Scuwipt.—Révol. Frang. xx. 3. Sept. 

The pillage of the registration offices in 1793 in the Loire-Inférieure: by L. Mairre 
{calling attention to the unused materials for the history of the revolts of 1793 in 
the reports of the receivers of the national domains, and showing how the peasantry 
in the Loire-Inférieure strove to spare the records of the national domains while 
destroying most of the local records].—Ann. de Bretagne, xv. 1. 

The 29th May, 1793, at Lyons: by S. Cuartéry [giving an elaborate account both of 
the events which led up to and of those which characterised the struggle between 
the two republican factions].--Révol. Frane. xx. 4,5. Oct., Nov. 

The composition of the committee of public safety: by J. Guittavme.—Reévol. Franc. 
xx. 3. Sept., continued from 2. 

Advice of a nonjuring priest to his flock: by P. Hé.mon [a Breton poem (with transla- 
tion) denounzing as heretics those who accept the ministrations of the constitu- 
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tional clergy, published for the first time from the records of the trial of a Carthusian 
‘conversus’ by the criminal tribunal of the Cotes du Nord, 13 Aug. 1793. The 
‘conversus’ obtained the poem from the vicaire of Trédrez before his flight to 
Jersey].—Ann. de Bretagne, xv. 4. 

Sieyés and the constitution of the year III: by A. Stern [arguing that La Révelliére 
Lépaux’s malevolent account is untrue].— Révol. Frang. xx. 4. Oct. 

The Memoirs of Fouché: by L. Mave. [maintaining that the first volume is trust- 
worthy and based upon a fragmentary life written by Fouché himself].—Révol. 
Frang¢. xx. 3. Sept. 

The conspiracy of 1804: by G. CavpRtLiiEr. 


I: The Chouan plot and its antecedents. 
Rey. hist. Ixxiv. 2. Nov. 


Germany and Austria-Hungary 


The Comitatus Liwpoldi (in Styria) and its relation to modern territorial divisions : 
by A. Me.tu.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxi. 3. 

An unknown document of the count palatine Hermann I of Lotharingia: printed 
by A. Trrxz.—N. Arch. xxvi. 1. 

The history of Bavarian coinage under the house of Wittelsbach: by H. Riacaver.— 
SB. Akad. Wiss. Miinchen (phil.-hist. Cl.), 1900. 2. 

On the relation between the * Vetus Auctor de Beneficiis’ and the feudal part of the 
Sachsenspiegel: by W. Ernst [who holds, against Homeyer, that the ‘ Vetus 
Auctor’ was dependent upon the Sachsenspiegel, not vice versa].—N. Arch. xxvi.1. 

On the formularies used in the chancery of Rudolf of Habsburg: by H. Orro [who 
deals with questions of dating, in connexion with Redlich’s ‘ Regesten Rudolfs *}.— 
N. Arch. xxvi. 1. 

The Styrian Reimchronik and the solemn recognition of the duke in Carinthia: by 
A. E. Scuénpacn.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxi. 3. 

Contributions to the history of medieval architecture in Bohemia 
Cesky Cas. Hist. Nov. 

The trial of Jerome of Prague for heresy at Vienna [1410-1412]: by L. Kuicuan [based 
on the Ottobonian MS. Lat. 348).—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxi. 3. 

Letter of Paul of Miliczin, bishop of Olmiitz [19 July 1436], relative to the compacts 
of Basle: printed by R. Brernouz.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxi. 4. 

A scheme of revolution supposed to have been drawn up at the beginning of the con- 
spiracy of the German princes [1550]: by H. Oncken [who argues that this 
‘Memoriale,’ printed by A. von Druffel, belongs to the year 1560 and was the work 
of Grumbach].—Hist. Zft. lxxxv. 3. 

Letters of Melchior Klesl to duke William V of Bavaria [1580- 582), illustrating the 
history of the counter-reformation in Austria below the Enns: printed by V. 
Brst.— Mitth. Oesterieich. Gesch. xxi. 4. 

A criticism of Jacob Rosolenz and his work against David Rungius on the counter- 
reformation in Inner Austria [1606]: by J. Losertu [who judges him severely].— 
Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxi. 3. : 

Joseph II and his attempts to introduce the German language throughout his empire : 
by J. Vitex.—Gesky Cas. Histor. Nov. 

On the plans of the Prussian patriots for a rising in the summer of 1808: by F 
Tuivme, with unprinted papers of Gneisenau and Scharnhorst.—Hist. Zft. 
Ixxxvi. 1. 


An unprinted report of Gentz [1822]: by E. Guet1a.—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. iii. 4. 


: by B. Marésxa.— 


Great Britain and Ireland 


The Cornavii, the Ottadeni, and the Armorican Brittany: by S. Bartna Goutp [a 
criticism of some points in M. de la Borderie’s History of Brittany which deal 
with British history, attempting to show that M. de la Borderie is not acquainted 
with recent researches on local history in England].—Ann. de Bretagne, xv. 4. 


Studies on Merlin: by F. Lor. I: The sources of the ‘ Vita Merlini’ of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth [showing that Geoffrey’s picture of Merlin is the result of a poetic 
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confusion between the Welsh poems, now lost, attributed to or dealing with the 
bard and the stories of the fool Lailoken. Geoffrey’s object in writing was to 
obtain the favour of Robert, bishop of Lincoln, and the result of his success was 
his appointment to the see of St. Asaph].—Ann. de Bretagne, xv. 3, 4. 

The church of England in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.--Church Qu. Rev. 
101. Oct. 

The corporation sole: by F. W. Mairuanp [who fails to find evidence for the use of 
the term before the sixteenth century, and explores the history of the idea upon 
which it is based.|—Law Qu. Rev. 64. Oct. 

The Stafford attainders: by A. C. Fox-Davies. IIl.—Genealog. Mag. 42. Oct., con- 
tinued from 41. 

The by-laws of the company of barbers and barber-chirurgeons at Norwich, 1684: 
printed by C. Wii11ams.—Antiquary, N.S., 130. Oct., continued from 129. 

Diary of journeys between Ireland and England [1761-1762}.—Antiquary, N.S., 131. 
Oct., continued from 127. 

A Norman clergyman emigrani to England [1792-1801]: by V. Pierre [giving an 
account, from unpublished letters, of Henri Goudemetz and the kindness shown 
him by Thomas Meade}.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixix. 2. Oct. 

Early Scottish history [a survey of recent literature].—Quart. Rev. 384. Oct. 

Scotland under Charles II {in connexion with O. Airy’s edition of Burnet].—Edinb. 
Rev. 394. Oct. 

Daniel Defoe in Scotland : by J. D. Cocksurn.—Scott. Rev. 72. Oct. 

The Irish church from the Danish to the Anglo-Norman invasion: by E. A. p’AurTon. 
Dublin Rev., N.S., 36. Oct. 


Italy 


(including San Marrno) 


Bibliography of recent publications on medieval Italian history (1896 and 1897): by 
C. Creotia.—N. Arch. Ven. xviii. 1, 2, xix. 1, 2, xx. 1. 

The ‘ Codice diplomatico Cremonese’ [715-1334]: by G. Riva [giving a full account of 
the documents published by L. Astigiano in the ‘ Historiae Patriae Monumenta,’ 
series 2, xxi., xxii.]—Arch. stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., xxvii. 

The so-called Lombard colonies in Sicily: by G. pe Greconrto [in reply to L. Vasil]. - 
Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxv. 1, 2. 

The popes and Sicily in the middle ages: by F. Potuact Nuccto [who deals with the 
period from the Norman conquest to the Sicilian vespers, and develops a general 
defence of the papal policy}.—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxv. 1, 2. 

Studies on the early constitution of Florence : by P. Santini, continued [dealing with 
foreign politics and the relations of the city to the contado, down to Frederick 
Barbarossa’s departure for Lombardy, 1186. The usual view that the emperor 
absolutely deprived Florence of jurisdiction over the contado is questioned].—Arch. 
stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxvi. 3. 

An unpublished document of Frederick II for St. John the Evangelist’s at Ravenna 
(1226]: printed by S. Berntcor1..—N. Arch. xxvi. 1. [The diploma of Frederick I 
here confirmed was already printed in vol. xxiv.] 

On the letters of Peter de Vinea: by G. Hanaver [on the manuscripts and printed 
texts, and the dates of certain letters].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxi. 3. 

Historical extracts from the documents classed as‘ Arche in carta bambagina’ in the 
archives at Naples: by R. Beverr. I: 1271-1436.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxv. 3. 

The two redactions of the account of the Genoese expedition to Corsica in 1289: by G. 
Caro [who argues that the shorter of the two narratives found in codex 2 is the 
original].—N. Arch. xxvi. 1. 

Usages of the Viscontean chancery: by F. E. Comant.—Arch. Stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., 

'_-xxvii., continued from xxv. 

History of a treaty between Venice, Florence, and the Carraresi [1337-1399]: by V. 
Lazzartmt [who prints the text of the treaty between the three powers for the 
expulsion of the Scaligers from Padua (1337), and a treaty between Venice and 
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Ubertino Carrara and the commune of Padua (1338). The subsequent relations 
between Venice and the Carraresi are slightly sketched)}.—N. Arch. Ven. xviii. 2. 

‘A calculation of the population of Venice rom 1338 to 1795: by A. Contento. [This 
highly important article criticises and supplements J. Beloch’s ‘ Bevélkerungs- 
geschichte der Republik Venedig’ in the Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und 
Statistik, xviii., 1899].—N. Arch. Ven. xix. 1, 2, xx. 1. 

Notes on Veronese history: by C. Creonta [printing charters of the emperors Charles 
IV and Sigismund to the house of San Bonifacio, ‘counts of Verona’ (1354 and 
1413). This assumption of authority on the part of the Luxemburg emperors is of 
interest.)—-N. Arch. Ven. xx. 1. 

Niccold Spinelli da Giovinazzo: by G. Romano. IV: 1367-1372.—Arch. stor. Napol. 
Xxv. 3. 

A schedule of the assessment of the clergy in the diocese of Milan in 1398: by M. 
Maatsrrett1.—Arch. stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., xxvii. 

Documents of San Marino in the fifteenth century: by A. A. Bernarpy [a few in- 
teresting extracts relating chiefly to the friendship of the republic with the house 
of Montefeltro}.—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxvi. 3. 

The true text of the Venetian appeal from the excommunication by Julius IT [a notarial 
act drawn up by Giovanni Battista Andriani, in which the republic proposed 
arbitration about Rimini and Faenza]: by G. Daria Santa [who publishes the 
document in rectification and amplification of what he has already written on the 
subject].—N. Arch. Ven. xix. 2. 

Vincenzo Colocasio, a Sicilian humanist of the sixteenth century: by G. Buccanta, 
with documents [1552-1555 and 1522].—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxv. 1, 2. 

The murder of Pompilia: by W.H. Grirrry [a translation of an Italian prose account 
discovered in January 1900 in the Biblioteca Casanatense at Rome. It supplies 
some information not found in the source of Browning’s ‘ Ring and the Book.’ 
Some valuable dates are added from the archives of Arezzo].—Monthly Rev. 2. 
Nov. 

Insurrection and political brigandage in Venetian territory under the Napoleonic 
régime: by C. Butto fon the risings on the lower Po, and the suppression and 
punishment of the insurgents}.—N. Arch. Ven. xviii. 2. 

Giovanni Corrao and his battalion at the battle of Milazzo [1860].—Arch. stor. Sicil., 
RK. B., Sav.'1, 3 

The completion of Italian unity [1861-1871].—Edinb. Rey. 394. Oct. 


The Netherlands and Belgium 


Social conflicts in Flanders in the middle ages: by G. pes Manrez.—Rev. Univ. 
Bruxelles, v. 9. 

An indulgence of the fourteenth century for a nunnery in the Netherlands: printed 
by J. Verpam.—Nederlandsch Arch. Kerkgesch., N.S., i. 1. 

A Dutch martyrology [supplementary to that in the ‘ Bibliographie des Martyrologes 
protestants Néerlandais’}: by I. M. J. Hoog. [The list runs from 1525 to 1572, 
and is composed chiefly of anabaptists.|—Nederlandsch Arch. Kerkgesch., N.S., 
a, 3. 

Joln of Aastria in the Netherlands [1576]: by M. Broscu.—-Mitth. Oesterreich. 
Gesch. xxi. 3. 

Transactions of the assemblies of Correspondence [1614-1618] in the province of 
Holland: printed by L. A. van Lanceraap [showing the action taken in opposition 
to the Remonstrants].—Nederlandsch Arch. Kerkgesch., N.S., i. 1. 


Russia 


The travels of the patriarch Macarius [written in Arabic and giving minute historical 
details, among others of the revolt of Bogdan Khmelnitski].—Istorich. Viestn. 
Nov. 

Barezzo Barezzi or Possevin: by P. Ptertixe [who proves that the remarkable work 
on the False Demetrius, which appeared at Venice in 1605, was really written by 
the Jesuit Possevin]..—Russk. Star. Oct. 
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The policy of the empress Elizabeth: by V. T1mmtazey.—Istorich. Viestn. Sept. 
Oct. 

Paul Menezius and his diplomatic career in Russia [a Scot, whose real name 
was Menzies, employed by the Russians in their negotiations with Italy]: by N. 
Cuanskov.—Istorich. Viestn. Nov. 

The manufacture of forged Russian rouble notes by order of Napoleon [during the 
invasion of 1812].—Russk. Star. Nov. 

The Smolensk guerillas in 1812: by A. Stezsxinsk1 [from the government archives at 
Novgorod and from letters].—Russk. Star. Sept. 

The foreign policy of Metternich: by A. Rrepx1n.—Russk. Star. Sept.—Nov. 

Lhe Crimean commission: by count Komarovskt [who describes the distribution of 
funds subscribed for the benefit of the defenders of Sebastopol].—Istorich. Viestn. 
Oct. 

Memoirs of M. Chaikovski (illustrating the Crimean war and the Polish emigration to 
Turkey], continued.—Russk. Star. Oct. 


America and Colonies 


Unpublished letters of the father provincial Andrés de Rada: by M. Serrano {con- 
taining regulations military, moral, philanthropic, and religious for the native 
villages of Paraguay].—Boletin de la R. Acad. Hist. xxxvii. 4. 

The English and Dutch towns of New Netherland: by A. E. McKrntey [pointing out 
the less popular character of the government of the latter].—Amer. Hist. Rev. 
vi. 1. 

Colonial immigration laws: by E. E. Prorer [an account of the measures taken for 
the encouragement and restriction of immigration in the New England, Middle, 
and Southern colonies, and of the attitude of the mother country towards it in the 
colonial period].-—-Columbia Univ. Studies in Hist., Econ., and Public Law, xii. 2. 

The Guiana boundary: by G. L. Burn [on evidence brought forward after the 
American report was drawn up].—Amer. Hist. Rev. vi. 1. 

History of military pension legislation in the United States: by W. H. Grasson [a 
systematic account of national military pension legislation from 1776 to the present 
time].—Columbia Univ. Studies in Hist., Econ., and Public Law, xii. 3. 

The Buford expedition to Kansas: by W. L. Fiemmnc.—Amer. Hist. Rev. vi. 1. 


Some political aspects of homestead legislation: by J. B. Sanpornn.—Amer. Hist. Rev. 
vi. 1. 





